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“Courageous Spending Needed in Industry” 


Some Highlights in An Address by Charles F. Abbott of the American 


Institute of Steel Construction 


Today successful businesses are conducted on an entirely dif- 
ferent plan from that which prevailed in the pre-war days. To man- 
age a business successfully requires as much courage as that pos- 
sessed by the soldier who goes to war. Business courage is the more 
natural because all the benefits which the public has in material 
wealth come from it. 

The problem of sales management is far more important than 
it ever was. We must not only teach our salesmen how to sell, 
but, what is of greater importance, we must teach the public how 
to consume. . 

In the past, business has been operated on what we may call 
the economy principle, the principle of paring down and of saving; 
and it has a wonderful and worthy background. America would 
never be what it is without it. 

But as this policy has had to pass, as we now understand 
that the hold-tight, spend-as-little-as-you-can principle must give way 
to a new, more constructive and aggressive outlook—so business is 
now beginning to emphasize the principle of creative spending rather 
than that of pinching economy. We feel it in our family, in our 
business, and in our national attitude. 

* 8 & 


We now have bigger things than merely guarding what we 
already have. We have a vast creative job ahead of us to raise the 
standards of living of the 73 millions of people who still exist at or 
below the minimum comfort level. 

* * & 


We are discarding the old economic idea that business is 
limited and that we must fight like three dogs over two bones to 
get it. We are realizing that an industry full of unequal units—some 
very modernly tooled and some poorly tooled; some using up-to- 
date methods and some ancient methods; some practicing enlight- 
ened principles and some practicing unwise principles—need not be 
accepted with no change possible, simply as the way fate deals out 
the cards. We know that something can and must be done about 
it. We must lift up an entire industry toward a higher average in 
tools, methods, and business principles. We are willing to spend 
money to accomplish it—a great deal of money, individually and 
collectively. That is courageous and creative spending, the states- 
manship of consumption, and genuine progress. 

* 8 


We have already learned, as Carnegie taught us in the steel 
industry, that our plans should be for tomorrow's greater profit. 
This is what should govern our spending today—not what we did 
or spent last year. Carnegie scrapped one steel process after 
another, sometimes before the shine was off the million-dollar equip- 
ment, simply because he was investing in greater future profits and 
a greater competitive advantage. By doing so he plucked the steel 
leadership right out of England’s hands, never to return. 

* 8 # 


We need bold, determined, aggressive spenders; daring but 
cool ; risk-taking, confident, even colossal spenders. Does this sound 


startling? Don’t be afraid. Carnegie was called a colossal spender 
because of his fast scrapping policy, but Carnegie literally ‘set the 
modern American industrial pace. 

* 8 & 


Hanging on to old, out-moded goods is a terrific brake on 
progress. A man once said to me, “I have a suspicion that any 
city would be better off if an earthquake came along every 10 years 
and shook to pieces everybody's factory, office and equipment. It 
seems as if nothing but an earthquake could ever make some people 
wake up to their need for up-to-date equipment. Did you ever notice 
how vastly improved and more efficient and prosperous a city is that 
has had an earthquake or a flood or a fire?” 

* 8 *& 


Industrial advertising interests should assume the greater part 
of the burden of teaching courageous spending. It is a big task to 
break down. habit and general outlook of life, which is the real 
problem that stands in the way, but it can be done. It is often 
easier to sell a man a yacht, which will prove to be a big expense 
to him, than it is to sell him a profit-making idea of value to his 
business. We must never let up in our fight, because our industries 
will suffer by comparison if we do. We can not lag behind,in this 
fast, modern pace. 

* 8 & 

George M. Verity is a good example of the courageous 
spender. “Go ahead and try” was his slogan in August, 1914, 
when Armco iron was first produced. His policy was to go ahead 
and find out what the buyer wants, go ahead and find out how best 
to produce it. Go ahead and do. Go ahead and tell. He co- 
ordinated his selling plans with his production—he did not hesitate 
to discard the supplanted machine. He has kept as a permanent 
asset the first ““go ahead” order. 

By advertising to the employee, the stockholder, and the pub- 
lic, as well as to the ultimate consumer, the American Rolling Mill 
Co. has developed a consumer acceptance for a raw material. It 
has not hesitated to continue advertising even in a notorious sellers’ 
market because it wished to retain the good will of its customers. It 
has engaged in collateral advertising to promote the sales of the 
fabricator of its material. Such advertising has lifted Armco iron 
out of the rut of raw products, and placed it in the forefront of con- 
sumer thought. It has been expensive, but it has more than paid 
dividends. That is what I call courageous spending. 

* * & 


In the whole field of advertising media there are no more 
important publications to be considered or more thoroughly deserv- 
ing a larger part of the appropriation than the trade and industrial 
publications. They form the very basis for the essential educational 
effort so necessary if the industry itself is to be advanced. They 
blaze the trail for creative spending because they speak for the 
industry and thereby assert its leadership. The public is recognizing 
more than ever before that trade publication advertising is the real, 
dependable source of information. 
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“Tell the Story? 


Yes! Absolutely! If it is placed on the lumber 
with the famous American “Old Faithful” Lum- 
ber Marking Crayons, nationally known in the 
lumber industry; because--- 

1. They mark in deep rich colors 

2. Mark is as bright months hence as when made 

3. Will not brush or wash off 

4. Made in Hard and Soft grades 

5. In the colors you prefer 


Write today for Free sample, prices and descriptive folder to 


THE AMERIG€AN 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES ; 


CRAYON COMPANY 


722-822 HAYES AVE. SANDUSKY O10 
NEW YORK OFFICE 130WEST FORTY- SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS SANTA FE BUILDING 
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Attract Customers With 
This Quality Stock 


Nothing helps a lumber dealer get the business 
so much as good reliable and consistent quality. 
And that’s just what we 

offer you in 


Idaho WHITE 
PINE and 
Pondosa Pine 


Our lumber is increas- 
ing our own sales right 
along. What better proof 
can you want of its busi- 
ness building qualities? 
Mixed cars a specialty. 
Try a mixed car. 








SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


‘MINNEAPOLIS, OFFICE: 600 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 





Do You Cul Your Grass 


With a Scythe? 


Cutting grass with a scythe is no more ridiculous than trying 
to meet present day competition with old-fashioned machin- 
ery. And this is the reason why American equipment every- 


where receives such a warm welcome. 
ing genius—built by master craftsmen. 


more pronounced than ever before. 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
67 South Robert St., St. Paul, Minn. 





Designed by engineer- 
Is it any wonder that 
American’s leadership in this extremely modern era is even 
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New Method Opens Farm Sales Opportunity 


NY NEW discovery, or any development of an already known 

A principle or method that promises, by creating a new need 

for lumber, to increase the demand for and consumption of 

that commodity in the rural field, can not be a matter of indiffer- 

ence to the lumber industry, either in the producing or distributing 
divisions of the business. 

If besides the increased potential demand, the new discovery or 
method is of real economic value, because of enabling the farmer— 
through proper conservation of some of his most perishable prod- 
ucts—to obtain maximum financial returns from those products, 
the importance of any development of this sort is, by so much, 
increased. Lumber retailers in particular are interested in pro- 
moting any proposition that gives fair promise of even indirectly 
increasing the profits and the prosperity of the farmers of their 
communities, or of any considerable proportion of them. 

Finally, if any new plan or method also betters the living con- 
ditions and enhances the comfort of the farmer and his family, it 
assumes added importance in the thinking of all interested in the 
welfare of the farming community, which embraces practically 
everyone in the country, whether or not they are aware of that 
fact. 

Therefore, it is with some satisfaction that the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN in this week’s issue brings to the attention of its readers, 
particularly those engaged in retailing in communities where they 
come into direct contact with the farmers, a piece of news referring 
to a proposition not hypothetical, but, on the contrary, of a tangible 
and fairly well demonstrated character. We refer to the experi- 
ments that have been conducted at the Northern Great Plains 
Dairy Station, Mandan, N. D., under the auspices of the bureau of 
dairy industry of the Department of Agriculture, in co-operation 
with the North Dakota Agricultural College, the results of which 
experiments this journal, through the courtesy of A. L. Watt, 
superintendent of the Northern Great Plains station, is now enabled 
to give to its readers, in a news story appearing elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The method of cheap and convenient natural refrigeration for 
dairy farms, and all others situated far enough north to avail them- 
selves of it, that has resulted from the experiments carried on at 
the above named station, has already created a vast amount of 





i 


interest among producers and handlers of dairy and poultry Prod. 
ucts, as it should aid the farmer to market his dairy produc 
with minimum risk of loss from spoilage even in the hottest 
weather. The convenience and value of ample refrigeration facili. 
ties for household purposes, care of foods, etc., also is so Obvious 
as hardly to require mentioning. 

The experiments, which have now been carried through one ggg, 
son, will be repeated during the coming months, and no doubt the 
added knowledge thus gained will result in making the methog 
still more useful and satisfactory. 

This method of natural refrigeration is, of course, geographically 
limited to those sections of the country where the winters are 
sufficiently cold and sufficiently protracted to provide the succesgiye 
freezings required to build up the ice deposit to its required thick. 
ness and density. There, of course, is an immense area—roughly, 
the northern half of the United States and all of Canada—where 
necessary climatic conditions are met. In this connection, it should 
be stated that the first experiments in this line were initiated by 
the Saskatchewan department of agriculture. 

It seems as though there should be a valuable sales and adver. 
tising idea for lumber retailers in this very interesting develop 
ment. Why not be the first to tell the farmers of your community 
about it, if you are situated in a section of the country where the 
climatic conditions are met? 

The value of this proposition to a retailer serving a farm ter. 
ritory, lies not so much in the actual amount of lumber he is 
likely to sell for “ice well” houses—as these structures are small, 
requiring only a limited amount of lumber, and that of the cheaper 
grades—as in the more intangible aspects. A better “opening 
wedge” for securing other and perhaps more important construction 
and repair work on the farm could hardly be asked. It has the 
advantage of novelty and interest, as probably comparatively few 
farmers even know of the experiments that have been in progress, 
much less the results and their practical application on the indi- 
vidual farm. 

Freezing weather is close at hand. Therefore, now is the psy- 
chological time for dealers to tell their farmer customers how they 
can, with very little effort and small expense, provide ample refrig- 
eration for all their needs throughout next summer, and in doing 
this, it is only natural that other farm business should result. 





Memorial Forests Project Wins Popular Support | 


N MANY of its aspects forestry is of intimate direct concern 
to every man, woman and child. Millions of persons are 
directly and indirectly dependent for income and livelihood 

upon industries deriving their raw materials from the foresis. 
These and other millions look to the forests for rest and recrea- 
tion. All of these groups and others still are interested in the for- 
ests as the source of materials from which are produced articles 
of everyday use in their homes, their businesses and in their va- 
rious activities. It has been easy, therefore, to make most persons 
believe that since the forests were so important to their welfare 
they ought to have something to say about their use. Strangely, 
they did not for a long time realize any obligation to aid in per- 
petuating them. 

Happily, the people of the United States have begun to under- 
stand that the forests must be used in order to make them worth 
having and worth perpetuating. A tree that is used for shade and 
shelter only is an expensive luxury, and it falls far short of per- 
forming its complete function. A forest indefinitely withheld from 
consumptive utilization soon becomes a costly burden. Forestry 
in its important aspects is merely the producing of a succession 
of tree crops in order that the supply of wood may be perpetuated. 
It differs from agriculture only in the length of time required to 
produce a crop and in some of the details of management peculiar 
to a crop that may require a half-century or more instead of a 
year to bring it to a usable stage. 

There is, however, a great deal more of sentiment connected 
with tree growing than with the growing of wheat, corn, oats and 
truck crops. The lifetime of a tree is longer than the life of the 
person who plants it. A tree or a forest may be a community land- 
mark, a historic marker, like a stone or marble monument. In 


fact, the public not infrequently appropriates to its own use groves 
and larger forested tracts that are privately owned, and in many 
cases the rightful owners have tacitly permitted such public use 
of their property. In forested regions this public use of private 
property has sometimes complicated the forestry problem, because 
such use was inconsistent with sound principles of forestry. 
Forestry, it is seen, offers appeals that are both sentimental and 
utilitarian, and it is probable that that forestry program will be 
most successful that combines in proper proportions both appeals. 
An illustration of this point is afforded by the responses made to 
the appeal of the Detroit News for funds for the planting of mem- 
orial forests in Michigan on State-owned land. This enterprising 
daily asked for donations of at least $100 each for the planting of 
40-acre units as memorials to individuals. At the latest report it 
had received pledges of $8,000 from 59 donors providing for the 
planting of 3,200 acres of forest. The News itself donated $1,000, 
and though there were several donations of larger sums, most of 
them were $100 each. Interest of the lumber industry in this under- 
taking is enhanced by the fact that one of the memorials is to a 
living lumberman, P. A. Gordon, of Detroit, and the funds for it 
were provided by the members of the Michigan Association of 
Traveling Lumber & Sash Door Salesmen. It is significant also 
that many of the donors are public school groups, business clubs 
and other trade organizations. The number and diversity of the 
donors serve to show how wide the interest is in forestry. It is 
probable that a similar undertaking would meet with like success 
in many other communities, not only in Michigan, but in other 


States whose people are vitally interested in the perpetuating of 
the forests. 
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Planning a Survey of Lumber Consumption 


have been, in the very nature of the business, more or less 

of a hit-or-miss affair. The producer has planned his opera- 
tions not so much on the demands of the trade as on the length of 
time his plant could be expected to operate with the available sup- 
ply of timber on a certain annual production. In the earlier days 
of the lumber industry that basis was quite satisfactory, for the 
needs of a growing and developing country were so great that lum- 
per production was consumed without the necessity of any intensive 
gales methods or any particular-survey of the markets. That condi- 
tion no longer exists, however, and manufacturers are finding it 
necessary to devote more attention to the distributing end of their 
business. 

In merchandising, in market surveys, in the compilation of statis- 
ties covering prospective consumption, the lumber industry has 
lagged far behind many others, notably the automobile industry. 
True, a survey of the probable consumption of lumber presents 
more numerous and more difficult problems than does a survey of 
probable automobile demand, or a survey of the probable increase 
in the number of telephones installed, or the potential market for 
radios, or washing machines or electric refrigerators. Such a sur- 
yey to develop the probable or possible consumption of lumber is 
not an impossible thing, however, and there can be no question as 
to the value to the entire lumber industry of authentic information. 

Anyway, leaders in the lumber industry have been thinking 
along these lines, and machinery is being set in motion to develop 


QO MANUFACTURE and merchandising of lumber always 


feasible plans for securing this valuable and greatly needed infor- 
mation. Being the only organization in the industry possessing 
the facilities for such a task, naturally the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association is looked to for the initiation of this pro- 
gram. While the importance of this service is fully realized, the 
management of the association also recognizes the difficulties that 
may be encountered and in undertaking this task, haste is being 
made slowly. 

As a first step, the services of thoroughly experienced and capable 
organizations have been secured to make a preliminary study and 
then recommend a plan for undertaking and carrying out such an 
actual survey. If the suggested plan meets the approval and se- 
cures the endorsement of the directors of the association, then the 
survey will be undertaken, and for the first time in its history the 
lumber industry will endeavor to determine the probable demand 
for its products projected sufficiently far in the future to be really 
worth while. The next logical step then will be for the manufac- 
turers more vigorously to cultivate these possible markets and 
through intelligent promotion, which necessarily will include more 
advertising and better salesmanship, make every effort to find such 
a profitable use for lumber that the necessity shall never arise for 
reducing the supply of lumber below the present volume. Such a 
survey also should develop information that will enable the industry 
intelligently to plan its production program. : 

To make a survey such as the National association plans a suc- 
cess and of real value, the whole-hearted support and co-operation 
of every branch of the industry is essential. 





Credit is based on the debtor’s honesty, and his 
habits of paying as well as his ability to pay, and it 
may require in addition some form of security for 
payment. 

Safety in extending credit is therefore assured only 
when the seller knows the buyer; knows his char- 
acter and habits; knows his ability and knows the 
value of the security offered. 

Retail lumber dealers are in the best possible 
position to know the character of prospective home 
buyers in their communities. They can know in 
advance of sale every fact affecting their credit, and 
after sale has been made they can watch the security 
as Closely as the facts warrant. 

Local conditions largely determine the details of 
merchandising methods and policies, and for that 





Solving the Lumber Selling Problem 


reason the exercise of discretion in extending credit 
may properly carry with it not only a guaranty of 
the debtor’s solvency but the duty of protecting 
that security. 

Lumbermen have been accustomed to look to 
building and loan associations largely for the funds 
necessary to finance sales of homes on credit. Many 
of them have been officers and directors as well as 
stockholders in loan companies. Many also are 
directors of banks. In the methods of these organi- 
zations and in their experience with them they will 
find the elements out of which to provide a new and 
effective material merchants’ home financing cor- 
poration, that will aid already functioning finance 
companies in meeting the needs of prospective home 
builders. 








Los Angeles Situation Stationary Softwood Orders Exceed Output 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Los ANGELEs, CA.ir., Oct. 16.—No important 


WasHINGTON, D. C., 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Oct. 17.—Six hundred and twenty-one softwood mills of eight associa- 


changes in the lumber situation have taken tions for the week ended Oct. 12 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
place within the last week, according to report production aggregating 328,028,000 feet, shipments, 311,936,000 feet, and orders, 330,581,000 feet. 
made today. Cargo shipments for the week of The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Oct. 7 to 12 inclusive were less than for five No. of —_ wie “i 
weeks as i 8.07 ) Softwoods— Mills Production pments rders 
arene ge Ragin sige cradle Pog aa a ere 155 69,630,000 66,586,000 67,006,000 
eaeure. There were fifteen cargoes of fir with West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 222 168,146,000 168,165,000 183,471,000 
16,063,000 feet board measure and five of red- pa > tad Pine Manufacturers’ Asaasietion ddd tae e eoteress yore iy tte 
Ww ith 2.015 Toe alifornia White & Sugar Pine ra’ Agen...... i 22,577, 097, 290, 
~_ with 2,015,000 feet. Unsold lumber at Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 9 8,673,000 7,497,000 8,157,000 
s Angeles harbor totaled 15,265,000 feet, Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn..... 28 11:281,000 12:821,000 1,821,000 
twenty-si ing. irtv-ei . North Carolina Pine Association.............++- 12 ,899, 1,542, 7,256,0 
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Wholesale Selling to Contractors 


What do you find is the best method for 
stopping the practice of wholesale men selling 
contractors direct?—INQuIRY No. 2,387. 

[This inquiry comes from a Pennsylvania re- 
tail lumber concern. There is, of course, no 
law that ordinarily can be invoked in such a 
case nor is there known to be any effective 
method of compulsion that can be brought into 
play. It is generally conceded, it is believed, 
by manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, 
that building contractors are properly the cus- 
tomers of retailers. There are, however, some 
other classes of buyers about whom opinions 
differ in the various classes of trade and in 
various sections of the country. 

Probably, as good a statement as has been 
made with respect to the classification of cus- 
tomers of the respective branches of the lum- 
ber industry is that embodied in a resolution 
adopted at the 1927 meeting of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. A reso- 
lution somewhat along this line was adopted 
or approved by a group of wholesalers and 
retailers of Montreal in 1928. Copies of these 
resolutions have been sent to this inquirer.— 
Epitor. } 


Gum or Birch Dimension 


We are in the market for carload lots of the 
following: Kiln dried, clear one face, gum or 
birch formed to pattern, this to come out of 
l-inch stock about 8 inches wide and around 


7 feet long. 

Will you be good enough to advise us of 
the names of some manufacturers who can 
take care of carloads of this item to advan- 


tage?—INQuIRY No. 2,389. 


[This inquiry comes from a box and lum- 
ber concern in New York. It is published for 
the information of concerns able to supply the 
material asked for. The name of the inquirer 
will be furnished on request.—Eprrtor.] 


I have just received avery beautiful walking 
stick from a friend of mine in South America, 
and the friend who sent me this said that it 
was made of some Amazon wood called 
“Muirapinima” in Portugese and that the bo- 
tanical name is “Brosimum Guayanensis.” If 
you can tell me something briefly about this 
wood and its name in plain United States, if 
it has any, I would greatly appreciate this 
information.—INQuIRY No. 2,384. 


[This inquiry comes from a Chicago lum- 
berman. The name “muirapinima” is applied 
to two species of wood of different genera. 
One is Piratinera guianensis, commonly called 
“letterwood” and “snakewood,” as well as many 
other names. This wood is dark red or reddish- 
brown, with peculiar dark letterlike markings 
suggesting a snake skin; sometimes with ver- 
tical black stripes only, or in conjunction with 


speckles. Sapwood is very thick, white or yel- 
lowish. It is extremely dense, compact and 
horn-like. The tree occurs in moist forests 


from Panama southward through Colombia to 
Peru and eastward to the Guianas and Brazil. 

The other wood to which the name 
“muirapinima” is applied is Zollernia paraénsis. 
This wood is variable in color from variegated 
dark-brown to greenish-black; often striped; 
has waxy appearance and feel. The sapwood 
is yellow. It is extremely hard and heavy, 
grain somewhat interwoven, rather fine tex- 
ture, finishes smoothly and is very durable. 
Brosimum guianense (Amazon) is one of the 


nine species of this genus, which fall into two’ 


rather distinct groups. The most noted tree 
of the genus is Brostmum utile Pittier, the cow 
tree, which occurs in South and Central Amer- 
ica, from Venezuela to Guatemala and probably 
into southern Mexico. 

Brosimum alicastrum Swartz is the bread- 
nut of Jamaica, where the seeds roasted singly 


or boiled together and reduced to a paste, are 
used as a food, having a taste not unlike that 
of a hazelnut. The same species in Yucatan 
is known as the “ox” or “oox” as well as 
“ramon” and “hoja ramon.” The leaves and 
young shoots are there considered good cattle 
feed. The fruits of Brosimum costaricanum 
Liebm. are used to a small extent in the same 
way as the breadnut of Jamaica, and the 
flowers, which cover the ground under the trees 
at the time of blooming, are said to enter into 
the preparation of a savory pie. 

The “guayamero” of Colombia, Brosimum 


columbianum Blake, is a recently described © 


species which grows scatteringly in the low- 
land forests of the Magdalena River. The 
wood is hard, heavy and strong, and though 
not used locally, probably on account of its 
lack of durability, may prove of merit as a 
substitute for hickory. This wood is taken 
as the type of the foregoing group. It is de- 
scribed as grayish yellow or nearly white in 
color with no distinction between heart and 
sapwood. There are some doubtful species that 
are distinguished from the others by having a 
large core of beautiful red heartwood. Owing 
to these differences in color of wood, the species 
of Brosimum fall into two distinct groups. In 
the first are included Brosimum utile, Brosi- 
mum alicastrum, Brosimum  columbianum 
already mentioned, and having grayish yellow 
wood. In the second, having red wood, are 
included Brosimum paraense the muirapiranga 
of the Amazon region; probably Brosimum 
Augustifolium of Brazil; Brosimum conduru 
of Amazonas and Brosimum caloxylon Standl., 
or the “Bloodwood Cacique” of Panama. The 
woods of the second group are among the finest 
of the cabinet woods. Some of the early period 
furniture of the French contains veneers of 
one of them, “satane,” which is now very rare. 


ee 


It has been described as “red splashed with yel- 
low, hard, solid and of good quality, tough 
elastic, working well and susceptible of a beay. 
tiful polish. Used for furniture and cabinet- 
work, bows and fishing rods.” 

The foregoing information has been extracted 
from the book, “Timbers of Tropical America,” 
by Samuel J. Record, professor of Forest 
Products, Yale University.—Eprror.] 


Retail Delivery on Contract 


You may give my name to the party inquir- 
ing as to the cost of hiring trucking done by 
outside firm and if he will write me I wil] be 
pleased to answer any questions on the sub. 
ject coming under my knowledge. 

In 1925, 1926 and 1927 I managed a retail 
yard in Baltimore, Md., where we hired all our 
trucking done. We paid $2 a thousand for cer- 
tain zone limits, $3 at the next zone and never 
more than $3.25 a thousand anywhere we sold. 
This averaged us about 5.3 percent of yur 
sales, but the man owning the trucks acted as 
our order clerk and gave the yard man his 
orders for loading etce., often when not busy 
assisting himself and without additional com- 
pensation. You could not duplicate his sgery- 
ices for less than $40 a week, for‘he knew 
lumber and was acquainted with the trade. 
He had a genial disposition and made friends 
for the business. Each Christmas we gave 
him ourselves a bonus, one year $300, another 
year $500. I have forgotten the amount of 
the other year. It worked to his benefit to sell 
all the goods he could for he then had more 
cartage. In average daily use he had three 
trucks, one 5-ton and two 3-ton.—INaqQuIrRyY No. 
2,380-A, 


[This comment is made by a reader in New 
York. It is published because it contains 
some information asked for by an inquirer 
and that may be of interest to many readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDniITOR.] 
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O. H. Ingraham, Esq., a!now costs to float down the 
prominent lumberman at Eau | number of logs required to 


by rail to points in Nebraska 
in the spring. 


Claire, thinks that the price of 
logs the coming winter will be 
between $4 and $5—not to ex- 
ceed the latter figure. 

** 8 

During the season which is 
about to close, 1,865 strings of 
logs, and 2,600 strings of lum- 
ber have passed the Davenport 
bridge from the upper Missis- 
sippi—a total of 400,000,000 
feet of lumber. 

** 

The Mississippi Logging Co., 
the most extensive logging 
company in the Northwest, is 
making arrangements to put in 
about 115,000,000 feet this win- 
ter, and will commence early 
operations. 

* * * 

A correspondent of the To- 
ronto Globe, writing from Ot- 
tawa, says, “Another blow has 
been struck at the importance 
of Ottawa as the center of the 
lumber trade. The new pro- 
prietors of the Canada Central 
have decided to carry sawn 
lumber to Ottawa at about the 
Same rate per thousand as it 


| make a similar quantity of the 
manufactured article. If this 
arrangement be successful it 
‘simply means that the mills 
| here will be abandoned and the 
| plants etc. moved farther up 
_the river, nearer the source of 
| the log supply.” 
* * * 

Navigation has been  sus- 
pended on the Chippewa by 
the steamboats since the 7th 
and raft crews are returning 
via St. Paul by rail. The ex- 
pense by this route is a little 
more than by river route, but 
the time is about the same. 

* * * 

A good many ship knees are 
to go out in Ottawa County, 
Michigan, the coming winter. 

ee 
Chippewa 





The City mill, 


which is operated this season 
by L. C. Stanley, Esq., of the 
C. F. & Western Railroad, has 
not rafted a single piece of its 
cuttings this season, the owner 
preferring to pile and season 





ready for an early shipment 





xk *k * 

The steam barge Tempest 
and tow are now on their 18th 
trip this season, 17 of which 
were to Ohio ports. and one to 
Erie. The tow have a carrying 
capacity of 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber and in this season’s 
work have taken some 32,000,- 
000 feet from the river. 

x * * 

The amount of lumber float- 
ed down the Mississippi River 
this season is simply immense. 
In the month of October alone 
46,000,000 feet of lumber and 
3,000,000 feet of logs passed 
through the Government canal 
at Keokuk. 

* * * 

Hiram Smith, of Flint, 
Mich., is the most extensive 
manufacturer of charcoal in 
the State. He has 40 pits and 
consumes 30,000 cords of wood 
annually. He is under con- 
tract after Dec. 1 to furnish 
the Peninsular Iron Co. at De- 
troit from 100 to 110 cars per 
month, a carload being 1,000 
bushels, 
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Southern Pine Sales Well Maintained; Prices Softer 


Southern pine sales during the week ended Oct. 12 made 
almost 97 percent of production. Volume in general is be- 
low seasonal normal, but smaller mills have been so handi- 
capped in recent weeks by bad weather that the larger 
ones have secured a higher percentage of the business in 
dimension and boards, while of course at this time of year 
they benefit from demand for finishing material. City buy- 
ing is slack. Country sales are below expectations, as 
farmers are slow in securing cash returns from’wheat and 
cotton crops. Lumber selling is under more pressure, and 
quotations are inclined to weakness, so that there is talk 
of further curtailment. Large railroad inquiries are a 
strengthening influence, however. 


Northern Pine Demand Slower; Hemlock Sells Well 


Trade in- northern pine has been slow in the last few 
weeks. Bookings of identical mills in the week ended Oct. 
5 were 33 percent less than in the corresponding week of 
last year, and were 30 percent less than the production, 
which was 19 percent lower than last year’s. Shipments 
for the year to date, however, have exceeded the output 
by 10 percent, so that stocks are a good deal lighter than 
they were at the beginning of the year, and will be steadily 
drawn upon during the winter period of low production. 
Order files have been declining, but on Oct. 5 amounted to 
32 days’ average production, or 18 percent of gross stocks. 
Yard trade in the middle West and in the East is hand-to- 
mouth, with retail stocks at the minimum, but wholesalers 
are reported to be building up depleted assortments, con- 
fident that the market will retain its strength and may ad- 
vance, as industrial trade shows signs of picking up. 

Northern hemlock mills are selling a good deal larger 
amount than they were at this time last year, though the 
bookings continue below the production, and on Oct. 5 
their unfilled orders amounted to 16 days’ average produc- 
tion, compared with 11 days’ average at the corresponding 
date of last year. As Sept 1 stocks of identical firms were 
about 15 percent less than on that date last year, the mills 
are in better statistical position, and quotations remain 
firm at $3 off the Broughton list. 


West Coast Sales Exceed Output But Market Weaker 


_ Production on the West Coast during the week ended 
Oct. 12 continued at about the same rate as in the preced- 
ing week, around 66 percent of capacity, but new business 
made a gain and exceeded actual production by over 9 per- 
cent. Comparing the bookings of 219 mills for the two 
weeks, there were increases of about eight million feet in 
exports, of ten million feet in domestic cargo business, and 
a decline of almost three million feet in rail trade. Though 
shipments to the Atlantic coast and southern California 
have increased, these markets appear to have been rather 
well stocked already, with more lumber going into storage 
and demand tapering off. Building in the East is slow and 
there is little expectation of immediate increases, but there 
have been hopes that good crop returns in California would 
stimulate demand. In the middle West and South, wheat 
and cotton are being marketed slowly, so that rural build- 
ing is held back, and city construction continues dull. Ex- 
port business has held up well, China and Japan having 
been the best buyers, with Australia recently taking good 
amounts, but there is no assurance that current volume of 
movement to these markets can be maintained. Heavy 
inquiry for railroad car material is an encouraging factor in 
the rail trade. Prices seem to have slipped a little further, 


and the mills have become convinced of the necessity of 
heavier curtailment. A number of them are figuring on a 
complete shutdown for a week or two, and loggers are 
going to reduce their input. 


Arkansas Pine Shed Items Are Scarce and Stronger 


Arkansas soft pine mills find demand in the Southwest 
rather light, partly because of cotton harvesting and slow- 
ness of cotton sales. A large part of the business booked 
during the week ended Oct. 12 came from the Lake States, 
four of which took 52 cars out of a total of 135. Texas 
and Oklahoma took 24, and the East took a fair amount, 
while business in the middle West and south central States 
seemed rather dull. Industrial demand in general has been 
slower, though there have been some good sales of auto- 
motive items, especially crating, and the mills are encour- 
aged by receipt of some large inquiries for railroad car 
material. Retail yard orders sent the large mills are usu- 
ally for difficult mixtures, which are now easier to fill 
because mill stocks have increased and are in better assort- 
ment, though a number of shed items are still scarce. The 
small mills are competing actively for dimension and board 
orders, but on these they have been securing so low prices 
that a number of them have shut down. Latest sales re- 
ports of large mills show their boards and dimension a little 
weaker, with shed stock firm or stronger. 


Some Western Pines Items Scarce; Quotations Firmer 


Total sales of western pines amounted to about 80 per- 
cent of production during the week ended Oct. 12. In 
neither the Inland Empire nor California are there excess 
stocks, as shipments during the first 40 weeks of the year 
have offset production. While gross stocks of Inland Em- 
pire, mills amounted to 151 days’ average cut on Oct. 5, it 
is understood that a large proportion will not be in ship- 
ping-dry condition this year. Assortments in this region 
are broken, and mills find it impossible to satisfy demand 
for No. 2 Idaho and are short of this grade of Pondosa. 
Inland Empire prices are therefore showing greater 
strength than in the last week or two. The California mills 
reported that on Oct. 5 their stocks were 2.4 percent less 
than those of the corresponding date of last year. Stocks 
of millwork plants and other-industrial consumers are re- 
ported to be unusually low, so that both producing regions 
expect a well sustained demand during winter. 


Total Hardwood Sales for Week Exceed Production 


Southern hardwood bookings during the week ended Oct. 
12 were 4 percent less than the output, the fourth week 
they have run below it. This is a good showing consider- 
ing the fact that the automotive industry is not buying for 
the time being, though it is expected that in the next few 
weeks its purchasing will be resumed on a large scale. 
Northern hardwood sales have been far ahead of the out- 
put, though the cut of identical mills is much above that of 
the corresponding period of last year. Furniture plants are 
in the market for good amounts, especially of sap gum, and 
oak is in greater favor than for years. Consumption by 
the building trades interests is slack, but fair amounts are 
moving steadily to millwork and flooring plants. Oak floor- 
ing manufacturers are said to have allowed their stocks to 
run down, and are buying larger amounts of southern stock. 
Maple flooring plants reported poor sales in September, and 
while Oct. 1 stocks were 9.4 percent less than on that date 
last year, unfilled orders were 26.8 percent lower. The out- 
look for export sales of northern and southern hardwoods 
is considered favorable. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages.48 and 49; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 73 to 78 
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Promoting Markets for Lumber 


Trade Extension Department of National Association Keeps Advantages 
of Wood Before Mind of Public and Seeks New Uses 


TO SURVEY REQUIREMENTS 





National Association Employs Consulting 
Engineers and Marketing Counsel to 
Devise and Propose Plans. 


WasuHincton, D. C., Oct. 14—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
retained two leading and experienced firms of 
consulting engineers and marketing counselors 
to devise and submit plans for economically 
and effectively conducting a continuing survey 
of prospective lumber requirements. 

In making this announcement, Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager, stated that the en- 
gineers would submit their report prior to 
the December meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the National association. Mr. Compton 
at the same time announced the tender and 
acceptance of the services of the research de- 
partment of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. in the same connection. 

This step carries into effect a resolution ap- 
proved by the N. L. M. A. directors at their 
Longview (Wash.) meeting in August, au- 
thorizing the employment of engineering coun- 
sel for this purpose. 

The proposed ultimate object is a periodical 
survey of probable lumber requirements among 
wood-using industries, other consuming outlets, 
distribution channels, and other data sources 
affecting, influencing or determining the de- 
mand for lumber. The step now taken looks 
to the preparation of a plan of procedure and 
program based upon the experience of other 
industries as applicable to the lumber problem. 

The firms 


retained are White & Parton 
(Inc.), marketing counselors, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City, and Gregg & Co., 


engineers, 165 Broadway, New York City. The 
services of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., 1 Madison Avenue, New York, were of- 
fered through the courtesy of James L. Mad- 
den, third vice president. 

Selection of White & Parton and Gregg & 
Co., was made after exhaustive inquiry among 
associations in leading industries, corporations 
of national scope, engineering societies, en- 
gineers, economists, statisticians and Federal 
Government departments to determine the most 
capable available consultants for the task. 

One of the persuasive factors leading to the 
retention of White & Parton was their contact 
with General Motors Corporation and the Ford 
Motor Co. Both these large concerns have 
complete research departments of their own. 
White & Parton is one of the few outside 
marketing counselors ever employed by the 
Ford company or General Motors. The firm 
was highly recommended for the specific pro- 
ject by General Motors. F. C. Wales, an ex- 
perienced engineer, will represent the firm in 
the preliminary study. 

Gregg & Co. have specialized in the con- 
duct of consumption surveys for the last fifteen 
years. Their record shows they have originat- 
ed and perfected for well known groups prac- 
tical and efficient methods for obtaining re- 
quired information at a minimum of cost. 
Furthermore, they have made a large number 
of surveys covering the consumption of lum- 
ber and other building materials, and in other 
industries using natural resources, notably coal. 

The voluntary offer of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. is the result of its interest in 
industrial stabilization, the consequent stability 
of employment, and, in turn, stability of prem- 
iums. It has had wide experience in industrial 
surveys of a similar character, and asks in 
return that only due consideration and earn- 
est study be given by the organized lumber 


industry in following up actively the conclu- 
sions arrived at. 

In announcing the retention of these agen- 
cies to devise and propose plans, Mr. Compton 
called attention to their need of information 
and urged co-operation in the probable inquir- 
ies they will find it desirable to make of re- 
gional lumber manufacturers’ associations, re- 
tail and wholesale associations and distribu- 
ters and consumers in general. 

On behalf of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Mr. Compton has re- 
quested cordial and prompt attention to such 
requests for information, particularly with a 
view to expediting the completion of the plans 
by December 1, the time specified. 

The National association has pointed to the 
fact that in this program the lumber indus- 
try is being given the opportunity to invoke 
and apply modern methods of intelligent con- 
trol of the balance between supply and de- 
mand, which have been well proved in the 
experience of other industries as effective means 
of profitable stabilization. 


* * * 


Extension Committee Meeting 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 15.—The trade ex- 
tension committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association will hold its next 
meeting in Hot Springs, Ark., Dec. 11. The 
board of directors will meet the following day. 
These meetings will be preceded by a meeting 
of the subscribers of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. The Southern Pine directors also will 
have a meeting about the same time. 

The trade extension committee and National 
directors will pass upon the National Lumber 
trade extension budget for 1930, and the gen- 
eral N. L. M. A. budget. Preliminary budgets 
have already been presented to Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager, by the staff of the 
N. L. M. A. Well in advance of the Hot 
Springs meeting the budgets will be whipped 
into final form so far as the headquarters staff 
is concerned. 

The TX budget must receive the approval of 
the trade extension committee and finally that 
of the directors. The general outlook now is 
that the budget will be about the same as for 


the current year. 
* * 


Boosts “Home Interiors” 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 15.—The “People’s 
Popular Monthly,” published in Des Moines, 
Iowa, in its November issue devotes an entire 
page to home interiors of wood. All of the il- 


lustrations used were taken from “Modern 
Home Interiors,” published by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The read- 


ing matter is very appreciative and complimen- 
tary to wood. The editor of the magazine and 
the author, Miss Frances Le Baron, went so far 
in their enthusiasm as to tell the readers that 
there are 40 pages in the booklet “Modern 
Home Interiors” published by the N.L. M.A. 
with illustrations equal to those reproduced, and 
readers are invited to write to the magazine for 
copies. 

Morris Flagg, well known architect-journal- 
ist, who is on the staff of the “People’s Popular 
Monthly,” arranged for this editorial page be- 
cause he was so impressed as an architect with 
the utility and artistry of the N. L. M. A. book- 
let that he thought the publishers could make 
no better use of a page in the November issue 
for the benefit of the readers than by devoting 
it to “Modern Home Interiors.” 

It is expected that literally thousands of in- 
quiries for the booklet will result from this 
publication. 


a 


REQUEST PINE SOUVENIRs 


News of Free Distribution of White Houg. 
Blocks to Schools Spreads 
Like Wildfire 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 15.—The announce. 
ment that the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association would distribute as souvenirs to 
schools throughout the country blocks cut from 
timbers taken from the roof of the White 
House during remodeling operations in 197 
has been received with great enthusiasm in al] 
sections. First returns indicate that requests 
for these souvenirs will aggregate 2,500 by the 
end of the week. The number available is a 
little more than 5,000. 

In modern parlance, it is a regular Woy. 
It seems that the bureau of education, Depart. 
ment of the Interior, without saying anything 
to the National association, sent out the an- 
nouncement to a long list of school authorities, 
As a result partly of that and partly on account 
of the wide publicity given by the trade and 
daily press, within five days after the announce- 
ment 250 letters and telégrams were received 
bespeaking one or more blocks. In some in- 
stances school superintendents and _ principals 
have asked for one for each of their schools, 
Some not understanding the limited number 
available have requested hundreds of the souve- 
nir_ blocks. 

Some local editors have written that they will 
gladly take over the distribution to schools in 
their communities, a form of co-operation wel- 
comed by the N. L. M. A. The “Enterprise 
and Journal,” Beaumont, Tex., stepped in ahead 
of the school authorities there and requested 
that the schools of that city be included in the 
distribution. 

Several lumber companies have seen the op- 
portunity for lumber promotion in this distribu- 
tion of White House blocks and have either 
wired or written headquarters requesting that 
souvenirs be sent in their name to schools in 
their respective sales territories. 

The department of public education of Penn- 
sylvania has broadcasted the notice that the 
wood blocks are to be distributed and asked that 
a sample be forwarded for visual education in 
the field of history. 

The eighteen schools conducted by the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, will each 
receive a block. ; 

The Texas State department of education 
has requested a block and is notifying teachers 
throughout the State that they are available. 

Requests have been received from the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
and the New York Training School for 
Teachers. The Arkansas School for the Blind 
likewise will receive one. 

The department of education of Kansas, the 
superintendent of public instruction of North 
Carolina and the board of education of Buffalo, 
N. Y., are among those heard from. 

From Montana came two telegrams. The su- 
perintendent of the Big Sandy High School 
wired: “Hold White House souvenir Big 
Sandy High School. Letter follows.” The su- 
perintendent of the Browning High School like- 
wise decided to take no chances and sent a 
telgraphic request. Needless to say, both Mon- 
tana superintendents will receive souvenirs. 

There goes out with each block a little printed 
account of the rebuilding of the White House 
after it had been burned by British troops im 
1814, at which time the timbers were installed, 
and of their removal during remodeling opera- 
tions two years ago, together with a wealth 
of historical detail, to explain the significance 
of the souvenir to school pupils. To carry out 
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————— 
the publicity program, every principal will re- 
ceive the same story in mimeographed form but 
shaped into an interview or statement by him 
jor local publication, | ete 

When the distribution is completed it will 
mark the end of a remarkable publicity cam- 
paign based on the wood that held the White 
House roof over the heads of Presidents for 
more than a century and was found to be in 
excellent condition. For more than two years 
one phase or another of utilization of White 
House timber has been in the columns of Vir- 
tually the entire press of the country. Literally 
thousands of articles have been published as a 
result of the happy thought that it would be 
well for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association to buy some of this timber. When 
it was purchased at auction there were only 
yague general ideas as to what could be made 
of the wood. 

Since then thousands of candle sticks, hun- 
dreds of gavels, blocks of timber just as it came 
from the White House roof to various forestry 
schools and societies interested in obtaining a 
piece of the material in the raw have been dis- 
tributed. Several humidors were made for spe- 
cial presentation. 

Many individual lumbermen became hobby- 
ists. For example “Andy” Rahn, of the Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Co., conceived the idea that 


Mr. Ahlers is preserving the remaining piece 
of timber under glass in his office, bearing the 
N. L. M. A. slogan—‘*Wood—Use It—Nature 
Renews It.” In addition, he arranged to have 
made an elaborate miniature of the White 
House portico in this wood, and the miniature 
is the front of a box in which he has filed all 
correspondence, newspaper stories etc., and in 
that form it will be kept on his desk indefinitely. 
Mr. Ahlers states this was his most interesting 
and successful publicity venture. 

a * 


Tells Benefits of Gangsawing 


RockForp, ILt., Oct. 16.—Axel H. Oxholm, 
director of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, today told the annual meeting of 
the Wood Industries Section of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers that the bulk 
of the 1,500,000,000 feet of lumber imported 
into the United States every year could be sup- 
plied from our own resources if the new system 
of gang sawing lumber introduced by the com- 
mittee is more universally employed here. 

The results of the tests of this sawmilling 
system were outlined by Mr. Oxholm. He told 
the engineers that by this system small logs 
heretofore left in the woods may be converted 
into lumber at a profit. A subcommittee headed 
by A. Trieschmann, a prominent lumber manu- 





Some of the officials backing the var- 
ious companies which are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange sometimes 
fall short of the singleness of interest 
the public expects of them. In other 
words, some directors of steel concerns 
are not buyers or boosters of steel fur- 
niture, and it is rumored that one presi- 
dent of a large tobacco company does 
not touch the weed in any manner or 





“Patronizing Their Own Product” 


A wel] known southern lumberman, who for many years has been a regular 
reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and who is acquainted with the 
faults and foibles as well as the virtues and the good points of men 
engaged in the lumber industry, has sent in without comment a clip- 
ping from a recent issue of the Wall Street Journal, which, under the 
heading, “Patronizing Their Own Product,” says: 


This brought to mind the comment of a well known association 
secretary on the fact that on his desk were many mementoes from his 
lumbermen friends in the way of novelties and souvenirs of various 
kinds, but the striking thing about it was that not one of them was 
made of wood. Truly there is need for the lumber industry to heed the 
ancient admonition: “Physician heal thyself.” 


form. Not so with the banking house of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. If they stand behind 
an issue, they are behind it literally as 
well as in a monetary sense. Nearly every 
day, the delivery auto, bearing the name 
Standard Brands (Inc.) pauses at the 23 
Wall Street offices during the noon hour. 
The delivery man jumps out and brings 
into the offices some boxes of Fleish- 
mann’s yeast, which is a portion of sev- 
eral of the Morgan partners’ meals. 





he would like to present gavels to all the poten- 
tates of Masonic orders. He sent out about 150 
and is now treasuring an album six inches thick 
containing the many appreciative acceptances. 

Some retail lumbermen in various parts of the 
country saw wonderful local publicity oppor- 
tunities in exploiting White House wood. 
Walter E. Ahlers, of the Ahlers Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was one of these. Mr. Ahlers 
obtained a section of timber about 6 feet long, 
6x10 inches. He reserved one section of the 
wood about a foot long and 4 inches thick, and 
cut the remainder into little plaques about 1x3 
inches in size and mailed them to all customers 
and friends with an appropriate letter just be- 
fore the inauguration of President Hoover. 
The recipients of these plaques, which Mr. 
Ahlers called “chips off the old block” of the 
White House roof, lost no time in responding. 
Some called in person, some by telephone and 
others wrote in. Tihe distribution was made 
when the White House was right in the news 
of the day. 

Many persons from remote places who had 
not heard about the N. L. M. A. originating the 
distribution of White House souvenirs wrote to 
Mr. Ahlers, thinking he was the only one from 
whom samples could be obtained. 





facturer of Chicago, sponsored the tests, which 
were made in a specially constructed mill on the 
Pacific coast. 

This system was introduced as a result of 
investigations made by Mr. Oxholm as a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Commerce of 
practices followed by north European mills. 

“The universal adoption of this system of 
sawing logs,” he said, “will not only increase the 
value of timber grown in this country, but will 
also lower the cost of finished products made 
from wood to the consumer.” 


* * * 
Purchasers Use Preference Stickers 
Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 14—The Na- 


tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
supplied booklets of gummed stickers to 
5,200 members of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents to facilitate their efforts to 
obtain grade-marked and trade-marked *lum- 
ber. These stickers were designed to be at- 
tached to orders and inquiries, indicating pref- 
erence for marked stock. 

Each booklet contains 144 stickers and a 
postal card for the convenience of the holders 
in requesting further supplies. They have been 
distributed to the purchasing agents with the 


specific approval of G. A. Renard, secretary of 
the National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
and George A. Thompson, chairman of the 
association’s lumber committee, on the basis 
of the favorable action taken by the associa- 
tion at its last annual meeting in Buffalo. 

With the preference sticker booklets were 
also sent, at the suggestion of Mr. Renard, a 
folder giving the names of lumber manufac- 
turers and distributers and organizations sub- 
scribing to the National Lumber Trade Exten- 
sion campaign. In addition to listing both 
hardwood and softwood mills and their species 
products, as well as those authorized .to use 
the guaranty “Tree Mark,” this folder gives 
the addresses of associations from which grad- 
ing rules may be obtained and a list of organi- 
zations subscribing to or co-operating with the 
TX campaign. 

The preference stickers are tear-off tabs 
printed in black ink on yellow paper. They 
carry a picture of the national “Tree” mark 
and the words “We Prefer Guaranteed Grade- 
Marked Lumber.” Their purpose is to let the 
mills know that the supplying of such material 
will be agreeable and to avoid the possibility of 
mills hesitating to furnish it in the fear that 
it might not be acceptable. 

Mr. Thompson has already returned the 
further supply request card from his first pack- 
et of stickers and has been furnished a second 


supply. gaa 


Wisconsin Uses Wood 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 14.—Dane County has 
just completed a second wood bridge, having 
turned to timber construction for much the 
same reasons as reported from Texas. These 
bridges are being built with removable floors to 
enable drainage ditch dredges to go through 
from time to time. 

“Engineering and Contracting,” commenting 
on the construction of the second wood bridge 
in Dane County says: 

On many streams where the bed scours it is 
very expensive to get the foundations of con- 
crete bridges deep enough to insure adequate 
protection. It is usual to construct a concrete 
bridge as small as will carry ordinary stream 
flow, in order to save expense, with the result 
that when the flood comes the footings are in 
danger of being undermined. Piling will pre- 
vent this to a great degree, and it is found that 
the pile and timber bridge can be constructed 
at much less cost than a concrete or steel 
structure equally secure against floods. 


This particular bridge was constructed of 
treated timber according to standard specifica- 
tions of the American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation and cost $1,730, whereas a concrete 
bridge would have cost between $2,800 and 
$3,200. The piles were driven to a depth of 
at least 10 feet, with a bearing of not less than 
10 tons. The joists are 6x16 inches, spaced 1 
foot 41%4 inches apart and carrying 2x4-inch 
laminated flooring. The abutments and wings 
are of 3x10-inch plank back of the piles. The 
floor timbers are spiked together in 24-inch sec- 
tions and fastened to the joists with U-bolts. 
The handrails are 2x6’s fastened to 4x6-inch 
posts. 


” 


September Cement Statistics 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 14.— American 
portland cement mills show a further decline 
in the ratio of operations to capacity for the 
twelve-month period ended Sept. 30. Accord- 
ing to statistics released by the bureau of 
mines of the Department of Commerce, the 
ratio of operations to capacity for the last 
twelve months was 67.5 percent. The ratio 
percentage has fallen steadily from a maximum 
of 71.1 percent for twelve months ended April 
30 to 67.5 percent in September. 

During the month 17,223,000 barrels were 
produced, 19,950,000 barrels were shipped, 
and stocks on hand at the end of the 
month were 17,329,000 barrels. Production for 
September, 1929, was 3.7 percent less, and 
shipments 2.5 percent less than September, 
1928. Stocks at the mills were 3.2 percent 
higher than a year ago. 
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Distributes Products of Three Mills 


ee, 


Pondosa Pine Manufacturers Form Sales Organization—Modern Plants and Reserve 


Supply of High Grade Timber Insure Quality Lumber 


BAKER, Ore., Oct. 12.—Modernization of production, technique, and 
improvement of merchandising methods are the outstanding features of 
American industry today. 

Rapid changes in the business of manufacturing and distributing of 
American goods have been the wonder of the nations of the world, par- 
ticularly during the last few years. Larger units, better service, and 
higher quality products, have brought about an intense nation-wide com- 
petition in all lines. And this has worked for the benefit of both con- 
swmer and the retail distributer. 

The public has learned to be discriminating in its purchases, and to 
demand a product of responsible manufacturers. Much of the buyer’s 
education has come through advertising. 

On the other hand the dealer is benefited by making his purchases 
not entirely on a price basis for any old kind of stock, but rather from 
high class concerns that have kept pace with the times in their facili- 
ties and methods, whose products often are backed by the reputation of 
old established producers, and in the lumber industry by association 
supervision of grades. 

When these factors are coupled with adequate production and stocks 
to draw from, as well as a reserve supply of high grade timber, which 
guarantees continuity of the same quality of product, an ideal situ- 
ation exists. 

The eastern Oregon district, in the immediate vicinity of Baker, has 
long enjoyed a high reputation for quality and texture of its Pondosa 
pine timber. Here with this highly favored natural location two old 
established operating companies, with their management carrying down 
to the second generation, have kept pace with the trend of the times, 
both in manufacture and distribution of their products. 

The two concerns referred to are the Oregon Lumber Co., with a 


Big Modern Sawmill of 
OREGON LUMBER CO. } 
BATES, OREGON 





An up-to-date sawmill, improved dry kilns and completely equipped 
planing mill make up the plant of the Oregon Lumber Co. at Bates, Ore. 


pine producing plant at Bates and finishing plant at Baker, and the 
Stoddard Lumber Co. with two plants at Baker and at Pondosa. 


Sales Company Another Step in Progress 


The recent organization of the Oregon & Stoddard Sales Co., with 
headquarters in Baker, is just another step in progress, and in keeping 
with the trend of the times. 

The Oregon & Stoddard Sales Co. is in no sense a wholesaling con- 
cern, nor is it identical with sales agencies that have been organized in 
the past. This sales organization is the sole authorized contracting agent 
for its constituent mills. It is the creature and servant of the two lum- 
ber companies, functioning in exactly the same relation as if it were the 
individual sales department of each mill. The Oregon Lumber Co. and 
the Stoddard Lumber Co. are separate and individual operators, and in 
no way lose their identity through their connection with their sales 
organization. The plan and scope of this sales company give the buyers 
of the product of these mills better opportunity than ever before, from 
the standpoint of obtaining the highest degree of service. This is 
brought about by the fact that the sales company has three separate and 
individual mill stocks to draw upon 100 percent. The total annual pro- 
duction of these three plants is 100,000,000 feet. The product is almost 
identical in character, for the reason that the mills are all equipped 
with modern machinery, and that the timber supply comes from a 
single district, all in the vicinity of Baker, while grades at the three 
plants are supervised and checked constantly by a competent check- 
grader on the staff of the sales company, thereby securing uniformity 
and high standard of output. 


The Oregon Lumber Co.’s plant at Bates, Ore., is entirely electrically 
driven, and equipped with modern machinery. It is located on the 
Sumpter Valley Railroad, and the rough lumber is shipped over this 
road to Baker, where it is seasoned and finished at the company’s finish. 
ing plant in that city. 

The Baker plant of the Stoddard Lumber Co. was recently acquired 


is” 











STODDARD LUMBER CO. % eS 
' BAKER, OREGON ; nei : 
Modern mill plant of the Stoddard Lumber Co. at Baker, Ore. 








by that company. It was built a few years ago by the Baker White 
Pine Lumber Co., but has been repaired and improved lately so it is 
a modern and complete plant. 

The Stoddard Lumber Co.’s plant at Pondosa is a successor to the 
Grand Ronde Lumber Co.’s plant, which was formerly operated at 
Perry, Ore. The Pondosa plant was built last year. 

With these three modern plants in operation the buyer has greater 
facilities to draw upon from this district, than ever before. 

As to timber, there is an old saying, “Who comes first is first served,” 
and it has practically always followed that the people who first pioneered 
in a timbering country secured the choicest tracts. Both the Oregon 
Lumber Co. and the Stoddard Lumber Co. operations were founded by 
pioneers in the eastern Oregon field. David Eccles was the organizer 
of the Oregon Lumber Co., being one of the earliest operators in the 
State, and identified with many developments of its resources. The 
late George Stoddard was the founder of the Stoddard Lumber Co, 
and its predecessors, and during his lifetime was one of the most promi- 
nent operators in the Oregon pine belt. Always a progressive, always 
a worker for the general good of the industry, he was an active mem- 
ber of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and a past presi- 
dent of that organization. 


Both Families Represented in Official Personnel 


Members of both of these families are represented in the two lumber 
companies and in the sales company. 

M. S. Eccles, son of David Eccles, is executive president of the 
Stoddard Lumber Co., while J. M. Eccles, another son, is president of 
the Oregon Lumber Co. David Stoddard, manager of Oregon Lumber 
Co.’s operations, and Elmer Stoddard, vice president of the Stoddard 
Lumber Co. and manager of the Pondosa plant, are both sons of George 





The plant of the Stoddard Lumber Co. at Pondosa, Ore., completes the 
trio insuring the manufacture of fine quality Pondosa pine products 
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Stoddard ; and Joe Stoddard, vice president of Stoddard Lumber Co. 
d manager of the Baker operation, is a brother of George Stoddard. 
Other members of these families occupy responsible positions in the 


operations of the respective mills. 


Leon B. Stoddard, a nephew of the founder of the Stoddard Lumber 
Co., is manager in charge of the work of the sales company; and G. E. 
Stoddard, son of George Stoddard, is district sales manager in charge 


of the eastern offices in New York. 


Leon B. Stoddard, on whose shoulders has fallen the responsibility 
for properly marketing and distributing 100,000,000 feet of Pondosa 
pine a year, is a man whose training and experience have particularly 
A number of years ago he was sales 
manager for Grande Ronde Lumber Co. at Perry, Ore., which position 
he held with credit for many years. Later he was engaged as sales 
manager for the Oregon Lumber Co, at Baker, Ore., and remained in 
that position until the organization a few years ago of the Eastern 
Oregon Pondosa Sales Co., at which time he was made manager of 


fitted him for such a position. 


sentatives : 


sentative. 


Building. 


Is Modern Architecture a 


Menace to Lumber Industry? 


A few months ago with the 
aid of television you might have 
watched hundreds of earnest 
young men in various parts of 
the country working on the most 
bizarre designs for doors that 
the world has thus far seen. 
These young men were competing for a prize, 
but win or lose, they were having a whale of 
a good time, for their objective was the “Door 
of Tomorrow”—‘something along modern 
lines !” 

Modernism right now seems to be the one 
most exciting interest that architects have. 
erhaps you think I exaggerate? Then prob- 
ably you haven’t talked to many young fel- 
lows in the profession; nor, perhaps, have you 
studied closely the prominence given modern 
design in practically every recent issue of the 
best architectural papers. 

The trend is already so strong today, that 
to continue to ignore it is to play the foolish 
ostrich. In Europe, artists, sculptors, cabinet 
makers and architects are vying with one an- 
other to produce works that best reflect the 
spirit of this new art. And their novel effort 
is being closely paralleled in this country. In 
the furniture field, such leading manufacturers 
as Simmons are seriously searching for better 
and more modern styles with which to satisfy 
their dealers who, in turn, are only trying 
to please a modern-craving public. 

Modern art and modern architecture are un- 
questionably here to stay, although no one 
professes to know exactly what their ulti- 
mate expressions will be. 

To some of us, perhaps, all this is a bit con- 
fusing. We are all too apt to think of modern 
art as something futuristic, something in a 
crazy-quilt design. It is, at best, a difficult thing 
to define. One of the country’s best architects 
rather aptly called it “. . . a new and unfet- 
tered type of expression, in simpler and more 
sensible forms”—which means, of course, that 
the modernist isn’t copying past effort, that 
he is not using obsolete materials just to get 
old-fashioned effects. Modern architecture is 
achieving its new beauty through the most 
beautiful use of this day’s most practical ma- 
terials, the new woods, for instance, and con- 
crete and steel. 

And this, unfortunately, is the very factor 
that is worrying a good many people in the 
wood industry today. They are afraid of steel 
and concrete and the substitutes for wood. They 
see manufacturers who use these competitive 
materials welcoming modern art and modern 
architecture like so much manna from Heaven; 
and so they say, “Let us in the lumber industry 
stick by the good old-fashioned styles that call 
for the old-fashioned materials. Otherwise,” 
they reason, “we will be sunk.” If the men in 
the lumber business maintain that attitude, they 
certainly are going to be sunk. Whether we 
like it or not, styles are going to change enor- 


A leading manufacturer of wood doors does not be- 
lieve so; he sees great opportunity in today’s sensa- 
tional trend, provided industry ts alert to capitalize it! 


mously as long as this restless age continues. 

Right now we are witnessing merely the be- 
ginning of a powerful movement, a tide we 
couldn’t hope to stem, even if we tried. And I 
can see no good reason why we should try 
to halt it. The Wheeler, Osgood Co., for one, 





























expects to sell more wood doors for modern 
homes than it ever has sold before. Let me 
give three reasons for this conviction of ours. 

In the first place, we are convinced that mod- 
ern architecture is destined to become the most 
popular vogue of this era. And furthermore, 
since it will make old-fashioned many of to- 
day’s homes and buildings, we feel that it will 
tremendously stimulate new building—and the 
demand for new doors. 

In the second place, we believe that wood is 
superior to any other material for doors—and 
I might say, for thousands upon thousands of 
other uses. As long as our material is. su- 
perior we have nothing to fear, because mod- 
ern architecture will call always for the most 
practical products as well as for the most prac- 
tical designs. 

In the third place, we intend to keep the 
superiority of wood doors completely “sold” to 
modern-minded architects and consumers. In- 
stead of being a wet blanket, we intend to en- 


the western district for that organization. 
student of the lumber industry, particularly its distribution end. He is 
a stickler for detail and unbending in his attitude that the buyer shall 
be given first consideration always. 
manager is filled by T. W. Nock, an experienced and well known lum- 
berman, formerly connected with the operating details. 

The general offices of the Oregon & Stoddard Sales Co. are located 
at Baker, Ore., with the following branch offices and exclusive repre- 


He has always been a 


The capacity of assistant sales 


New York Office, 5619 Grand Central Terminal, in charge of G. E. 
Stoddard, district sales manager, assisted by J. F. McCarthy, repre- 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Howard Mortensen, representative, 401 Higley 
Lincoln, Neb., R. J. McCormick, representative. 


Sac City, Iowa, Hawkeye Lumber Agency. 
Denver, Colo., Geddes & Aldom., 


By George J. Osgood, 
President of The 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 


courage anyone interested in this 
new school. 

It was the latter reason that 
led us to sponsor a competition 
among architects for the design 
of “Tomorrow’s Door.” About 
this idea, Parker Morse Hooper, 
editor of Architectural Forum, wrote as fol- 
lows: 

It is indeed gratifying to find that one of the 
foremost firms manufacturing stock doors is 
interesting itself in the subject of new and 
modern designs. For many years only con- 
servative door designs based largely on prece- 


. dent have been used, which, to a great extent 


have adequately filled the requirements of ar- 
chitects and builders. Now that architecture, 
as well as interior decoration, has definitely 
and perhaps permanently, broken away from 
a close adherence to precedent and is success- 
fully expressing in new and original forms 
present day civilization, ‘t is most important 
that the great companies which manufacture 
stock doors and trim should make every effort 
to secure the best of modern design. This 
competition, undertaken by the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co. to procure a design which shall be 
the “clearest concept of tomorrow's door,” 
should arouse widespread interest in the archi- 
tectural profession. 

The evidence that Mr. Hooper was right in 
his prophecy lies in the stacks of new designs 
received from architects all over the United 
States, and in the enthusiastic comments from 
the hundreds of entrants and the distinguished 
judges, Howard Raftery, of Frazier & Raf- 
tery, the Chicago architects, Stuart Thompson, 
of Thompson & Churchill in New York, and 
William Zorach, the sculptor. 

Four of the prize-winning designs that we 
secured from this competition are illustrated 
in our latest catalogs. No architect at work on 
a modern building will be handicapped by lack 
of authentic modern stock doors of wood!— 
not if we can help it! We are confident that 
the quality of our Philippine Laminex doors 
justifies the modernists’ recognition and that 
is why we are working with the modernists 
themselves. It seems just plain good sense 
to do this, especially since we know that manu- 
facturers using competitive materials are not 
going to sit back idly! 


Simplified Practice Reaffirmed 


Wasurincton, D. C., Oct. 14—The division 
of simplified practice of the national bureau of 
standards, Department of Commerce, has just 
announced that Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendations No. 9—Woven Wire Fencing; No. 
80—Folding and Portable Wooden Chairs; and 
No. 85—Adhesive Plaster, have been reaffirmed 
by their respective industries for another year. 

Printed pamphlets covering these simplifica- 
tions may be secured for 5 cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
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Realm of Retailer pS — 


Where Retailing 4 Great Retailing 

Concern of the North 
—Planning Makes | 
for a Big Turnover ¥ 


Follows Alter 
Manufacturing 


Menomonie, Wis., had at one time what I 
believe was one of the biggest sawmills of 
the country. The Realm seems to be clut- 
tered up of late with references to past lum- 
ber manufacturing exploits; but upper Wis- 
consin started its career in the pioneer days 
by utilizing the forests, and there are few 
towns that in some form or other do not 
have their early roots in logging or sawmill- 
ing or both. 

Menomonie is now an educational center. 
Stout Institute is a famous school in its par- 
ticular field and is named after a famous 
lumberman who has been its patron. Mr. 
Stout’s nephew, George LaPointe, is head of 
the O. & N. Lumber Co., a line-yard corpora- 
tion that has its head offices in Menomonie 
and that operates 
thirty-nine retail 





A 


Yard of Badger State Lumber Co. at Menomonie, Wis. 


with a minimum stock investment; a mat- 
ter which the majority of lumber yards 
could study with profit. A dealer with a big 
investment usually justifies his practice by 
saying that he can’t sell lumber if he doesn’t 
have it; and this is true. But such a state- 
ment often is made to cover an unnecessa- 
rily large accumulation of stock with result- 
ing reduction of turnover and increased de- 
terioration. An analysis of sales for a year 
or two, with attention given not only to items 
but to seasons, will make possible a stand- 
ard schedule of stock. Rapid turnover is 
the goal of every dealer; and some cost fig- 
ures will indicate that it is much more im- 
portant from both a service and a profit 


point of view than is, for instance, the sav- 





yards. Again there 
has been the shift 
from manufacturing 
to retailing; a 
change that came 
about with the re- 
treat of the forests 
and the arrival of 
farms and towns. 
The O. & N. has 
two or three yards 
in Menomonie itself; 
and one of these, a 
down-town plant, 
has been built since 
the Realm’s former 
visit. It is but a 









changed. The office includes the manager's 
business quarters, the accounting depart. 

ment and the architectural department. 
Mr. LaPointe was out of the city whey 
this department called. Perhaps readers 
may remember that Mr. LaPointe has from 
time to time aided the Institute in its trajp. 
ing in the building trades by supplying the 
materials to build a house. Students design 
the houses and then build them as practical 
laboratory work. Since such work, which is 
intended as_ instruction, . progresses too 
slowly to be done for a customer on his lot, 
the house is built under cover in a specially 
constructed laboratory. The class probably 
works on it but a few hours a week, and it 
is all done under the instructor’s eye and 
serves to illustrate 











sound principles and 
practices. When fin- 
ally finished it igs 
sold and moved to 
its permanent loca- 
tion. So these in- 
struction houses are 
full-sized, practical 
affairs and serve as 
homes when their 
educational funce- 
tions are over. 
Some twenty-eight 
or twenty-nine of 
the O. & N. yards 
handle coal. This is 
a common practice; 





year or two old and 
stands next the 
building that con- 
tains the company’s 
general offices. In 
fact the first floor of the office building is 
the paint and hardware store of the yard 
and also coritains the local yard office. 

P. J. Brehmer takes considerable pride in 
this particular yard. When he came with 
the company as Menomonie manager he was 
anxious to have a down-town yard, and this 
plant is the result. It is not a large ware- 
house and was built after careful study in 
order that it might house a representative 
stock without being overstocked. There are 
no dark corners or backwaters where odd 
stock is stored and forgotten. The company 
built it according to this design, relying on 
the fact that other yards of the same line in 
Menomonie would always serve as reserves 
from which itéms could be drawn with but 
little trouble. 

The interesting factor in the use of this 
plant is the fact that five-sixths or more of 
the normal trade can be supplied from this 
small yard. Great care is used, of course, 
in purchasing, and new stock comes in as it 
is needed. It is distinctly a working and 
not a storage yard. This experience indi- 
cates what can be done through intelligent 
planning and care in design to handle trade 


building. 


Downtown shed (at left) and office structure (at right) of the O. & N. Lumber Co. at Menomo- 
nie, Wis. The offices and display room and drafting room are on the first floor of the 2-story 
The general offices are on the second floor 


ings realized from buying too large quanti- 
ties of bargain lumber. The O. & N. experi- 
ence with this small yard is highly illumi- 
nating and is worth some thought. 

The store in connection handles many 
kinds of building materials and accessories, 
but its big item is paint. The O. & N. no 
longer thinks of paint as a side line. It 
is a standard part of the stock and is recog- 
nized as a staunch money maker. The 
thirty-nine yards handle a total average of 
seventeen cars of paint a year. Several 
points, of which Menomonie is one, are dis- 
tributing points to the other yards. The 
basement of the store and office building is 
the paint storage room. Stock is handled by 
gravity conveyors, and of course exact rec- 
ords are kept of in-coming and out-going 
shipments. There is no more useless ac- 
cumulation of paint than there is of lumber. 

The private office at the rear of the store 
is closed off with a clever imitation of a 
cottage with its side walls finished with 
shingles. The roof of this little building 
within a building was finished one day dur- 
ing Mr. Brehmer’s absence and is not of the 
quality he desired; so that is soon to be 


perhaps more nearly 
universal in the 
North than in other 
sections. Winters are 
long, yard help must 
be kept busy, build- 
ing slacks off, and customers need much 
fuel. Hence the coal departments. 

A short distance down the street is the 
Badger State Lumber Co. This’ yard, too, 
has made some improvements and altera- 
tions during the last year or two and now 
shows a very attractive front to the passers 
by. It has installed quite a bit of display 
material, including several ornamental fire 
places and a window filled with Curtis 
woodwork. 

The manager was away. C. N. Averill, to 
whom this department talked, said that 
trade had been quite satisfactory. He added 
that the yard rather specialized in farm 
building problems, since about 90 percent of 
the trade comes from the country. This 
being true, there has been little request for 
customer, financing. Farmers are still of a 
mind to finance their buildings themselves; 
though we notice they are not averse to ask- 
ing for indefinite credit on open book ac- 
counts. But it probably is true that the ris- 


ing tide of customer financing will get its 
start in each community among town dwell- 
ers. This may not be logical, as far as the 
problem itself is concerned. Farmers need 
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—— 
buildings even more than town people do. 
Your farmer’s buildings are part of his fac- 
tory equipment. His buildings will pay for 
themselves directly in the form of increased 
earnings. But country people are cautious 
about new kinds of financial obligations. 
We hear an exception to this; that they 
seem able to see monthly payments on ra- 
dios. Well, let’s not fuss over details; and 
let’s hope that sound and mutually satisfac- 
tory ways are found to finance farm im- 
provement. There’s a large chance that this 
is the most important sales problem front- 
ing dealers in the upper Mississippi basin. 


A Famous Dairy County 


At Chetek, this department was fortunate 
in finding our good friend H. E. Beckwith, 
of the lumber company which bears his 
name. Mr. Beckwith has seven yards in his 
company, and is quite likely to be away 
from his home office. Barron County, in 
which Chetek is located, is one of the great 
daify counties in this famous dairy State, 
and naturally Mr. Beckwith is interested in 
the industry which underlies local prosper- 
ity. Years ago, he says, cooperative efforts 
were made to operate a creamery, and these 
efforts were successful. The early codpera- 
tives didn’t always make the grade. I be- 
lieve they usually do now, thanks to the 
This early 
creamery furnished a market, the market 
encouraged farmers to improve methods and 
buy better stock and so on. It was a bene- 
ficial circle; and in these days the county 
not only produces a vast amount of butter 
and cheese but also sells large numbers of 
dairy cows. 

Mr. Beckwith tells me there are men in 
the East, notably near Philadelphia, who 
keep buyers in this county all the time. 
They operate big combined businesses of 
milk production and the resale of Barron 
County cows to Pennsylvania dairymen and 
farmers. 

Cameron, a few miles north of Chetek, 
has what is said to be the largest and best 
equipped creamery in the world; and I be- 
lieve that Barron, the county seat, has the 
biggest codperative creamery in the world. 
Mr. Beckwith says there are half a dozen 
cheese factories in the county and a large 
number of creameries. 

“If there is any drawback to the dairy 
business in this county,” Mr. Beckwith re- 
marked, “it is probably the fact that there 
are too many organizations buying milk. 
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The O. & N. 





company has a large stock of paints in the basement from which other yards are 


supplied. The illustration shows the attractive paint display kept on one side of the main sales room 


The trucks of many of these creameries 
cruise the entire county. A little while back 
I was helping the boys put up one of our 
signs several miles east of here; and while 
we were at work I noticed trucks of prob- 
ably eight or ten creameries and condens- 
eries drive along that one road. Of course 
this means a ready market and competition 
for the farmers’ output, but it also means 
an added overhead that must be paid for. 
However, I suppose that’s a small matter 
when measured against the great marketing 
facilities. 

“Barron County seems especially favored 
by nature as a dairy center. The soil over 
most of the county is just right for the pro- 
duction of feed. 


The Crop of Tourists 


“Another source of general revenue for 
Chetek and the community around it is the 
summer tourist trade. This hasn’t been quite 
so good for the lumber yards the last year 
or two, for the cottages are pretty well built 
up on the lakes. I suspect that cities gener- 
ally haven’t been quite so prosperous, and 
we have to count on city people for our sum- 
mer visitors. Those who already have cot- 
tages come every year, and I can see some 
evidence that more are coming. But there 
is one factor that is bringing us some sales. 








The drafting and designing room of the O. & N. company is at the rear of the first floor and 
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is partitioned from the main room by a clever imitation of a cottage 





Many of these cottages were built in rather 
primitive style. They are built of dressed 
2x4’s, sided on the outside but not lined. 
Perhaps there’ll be a few partitions of ceil- 
ing, 6 or 7 feet high. Well, quite a number 
of owners are remodeling their cottages; 
lining them with insulating material, finish- 
ing the partitions and the like. They find 
that the insulation is a great improvement; 
protects against both the hot and the cool 
days. Several owners have built real houses 
with heating plants and come up for more 
or less extended stays in winter. 

“Wisconsin has never exploited its winters 
as much as it could. But people are learn- 
ing something of the pleasures of winter 
sports; both the highly organized sports that 
are found in centers of winter fashion and 
also the simpler sports of tramping and 
snowshoeing which don’t need the expensive 
equipment of the more elaborate pastimes. 
I look forward to a marked increase of win- 
ter outings, and this company plans to do 
some advertising along that line. We'll be- 
gin with a campaign for the general im- 
provement of cottages, to make them more 
comfortable for summer occupancy; but it 
will be odd if in a short time there is not 
a more general use of the little houses in 
winter time also. 


Insulated Barns 


“Insulation is rapidly coming to the front. 
Ten years ago it wouldn’t have been pos- 
sible to interest farmers in any kind of in- 
sulation except various kinds of building 
paper. This paper serves its purpose as a 
wind breaker, at least some kinds do; but 
as real insulation much of it has little 
value. But in these days our farmer cus- 
tomers know the value of insulation and 
_buy it for use in their barns and milk 
houses. In fact it’s even easier to sell insu- 
lation for barns and these various outbuild- 
ings than for dwelling houses; and of course 
its value in house construction is well recog- 
nized. We sell considerable quantities of 
insulation, and every indication points to 
steady and even rapid increases.” 

A person easily understands why this is a 
great resort country. Its lakes, streams and 
forests would account for its popularity. 
While it happens that this department has 
never been much in upper Wisconsin in 
mid-summer, we have made several visits 
there in the fall; and when the leaves begin 
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to turn the place is a gorgeous pageant of 
colors. After leaving Chetek and while 
driving along a woods road with birch and 
oak trees and heavy undergrowth on either 
side, we noticed a queer affair that looked 
like a miniature hay cock slowly moving 
across the highway. It was a porcupine, 
with all his bayonets fixed. Before we could 
get the camera unlimbered for a shot, this 
waddling tank had disappeared into the 
undergrowth. It was but a touch of wild 
nature which crowds close upon the pros- 
perous dairy farms. 

Another thing we noticed was the contin- 
uous series of signs, warning and pleading 
with and threatening the passer-by in an 
effort to get it into his head that fires are 


the foe of the forests. It would seem that 
only the very scatter-brained and the super- 
selfish would need such warnings. But if 
this is true, then the proportion of these al- 
leged human beings must be fairly large. 

In places where primitive nature does not 
abound so profusely as in northern Wiscon- 
sin, there seeems to be endless trouble be- 
tween farmers and the casual outer who 
leaves his sense of propriety and decency 
at home. Jay N. Darling, the famous car- 
toonist, wages a continuing and good na- 
tured fight against these vandals. We came 
across one of these drawings in the Milwau- 
kee Journal. Suppose you owned a bit of 
woodland, and a party came along and left 
it with rubbish and tin cans around, a tree 


a 


partly burned, the fence wire cut and Dosts 
broken down; what would you do? Jug 
what Mr. Darling’s man did—put up “No 
Trespassing,” “Private—Keep Out” signs. 
But not all people are without regpongi. 
bility. This department knows a bit of 
pretty woodland near a small town that is 
used. by hundreds of people as a picnic 
ground. It is used by the owner as a woods 
pasture for cattle and hogs. But we never 
knew anyone to leave the gate open. Every. 
body picks up and burns his papers and rub. 
bish and extinguishes his fire. Hundreds of 
people get pleasure from these woods, ang 
the owner does not suffer. He never hag 
had to lock his gates or put up no-trespags. 
ing signs. Mutual consideration does it, 








A Well Kept Southern 
Retail Yard ris 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Oct. 14—A complete 
line of everything required in the building of 
a home, all under roof and in a “clean” yard, 
constitutes the stock in trade of the retail yard 
of the Louisiana Western Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
of Lake Charles. To the visitor, the first im- 
pression is unusually good. The general ap- 
pearance of neatness is enhanced by the bal- 
anced grouping of the buildings and the orderly 
stacking of lumber in them. 

One of the features of the yard, pointed out 
by F. Lysle Peters, the energetic vice-president 
of the concern, is that of concrete driveways, 
instead of the typical gravel found in the 
majority of southern yards. The concrete not 
only adds to the appearance of the establish- 
ment but keeps the lumber cleaner looking. 
“Carpenters tell me,” said Mr. Peters, “that 
they do not have to sharpen their tools as often 
when working the lumber, because of the ab- 
sence of the fine gravel dust that dulls them 
so quickly.” The concrete runways in the yard 
represent an investment of from $1,500 to 
$2,000 as a whole, but are well worth the 
money. 

The lumber yard contains 40,000 square feet 
of space under sheds which house everything 
handled. The lines stocked include pine and 


fr lumber, oak flooring, cypress boat lumber, 
roofing, 
paints 


and 
and 


molding 
bestos 


shingles, asbestos 


asphalt 
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shingles, and 














B, M. Musser, president of company 
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varnishes, hardware, 
etc. A special item car- 
ried is knockdown 
frames. These frames 
were said to be new in 
the South, and although 
not immediately “taken 
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to” were reported as 
being a very satisfactory 
item now. The frames 
have been carried since July, and a half-car- 
load has been disposed of. 

The yard has a carpenter shop, with power 
saw and benches, the use of which-is free to 
carpenters who wish to do any work there. 

Mr. Peters said that in storing molding, he 
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End view of the molding storage bins 


had made use of a suggestion appearing in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and marks the ends of 
the pieces according to length, which, he said, 
has proved to be a wonderful time saver. 

Another feature of which the officers of the 
company are proud is the double asbestos-lined 
dust and moisture proof bin for the oak floor- 
ing, “It pays,” said Mr. Peters. 

The lumber is stored, in sizes, opposite one 
another along the driveways, the 12, 14 and 16- 


Shed frontage of Louisiana Western Lumber Co., Lake Charles, La. 





foot on one side and the longer items on the 
other. Wagons are used to carry lumber from 
the cars on the switch track, which abuts the 
property and adjoins the roofing shed, to the 
proper bins. An old truck is used to pull them 
in. The method used involves a minimum 
amount of labor. 

Grade-marked lumber is handled in some 
items, the buying department being more con- 
cerned as to the source of supply then about 
purchasing only grade-marked lumber. 

The yard includes two adjoining sheds for 
lumber, a rear shed for No. 3 lumber, a ware- 
house for roofing etc., and a frame office and 
display room, 

B. M. Musser, an old-timer in the lumber 
industry, is president of the company; F. Lysle 
Peters, vice-president, and M. J. Musser (son 
of B. M.) secretary-treasurer. 
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‘Retailers’ Idea Exchange 
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Builds Morale and Efficiency 


One of the up-and-coming retail lumber con- 
cerns of Indiana, that are always seeking new 
and better methods, is the Armstrong-Walker 
Lumber Co., of Terre Haute. 

A plan recently adopted by this company 
seems well worth, passing along, David C. 
Smith of the company having, upon request, 
kindly supplied the details. 

During a dull period last summer, the com- 
pany conceived the idea that it would be a good 
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SNOW IS 
COMING 


Get Ready Now 


Don’t Spend all winter 
wishing you had. 


Checking the Furnace. 
Storm Windows. 
Proper Insulation. 
Enclosing the Porch. 
Weather Stripping. 
General Modernizing. 


Save on the Coal Bill and 
Mean Added Comfort 
All Winter. 


HOME 
MODERNIZING 
BUREAU 


A Norwprofit Service Bureau 


250 Builders Exchange 
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Getting ready for winter is the theme of adver- 

tisements now being run in the Minneapolis 

newspapers by the Home Modernizing Bureau 

of that city. Above is a reduced reproduction 
of one of these ads 


thing to hold a monthly employees’ meeting, at 
which policies and products might be discussed, 
differences be ironed out, and a sales morale 
built up through the media of information and 
inspiration. 

“The purposes,” said Mr. Smith, “are in fact 
manifold. Increased sales and increased profits 
are what we all want. To that end, this or- 
ganization has been formed for the purpose of 
creating a friendlier feeling between employer 
and employee, as well as between the company 
and the contractors with whom it does busi- 
ness; to foster a spirit of co-operation;. to 
smooth out petty grievances; and to discuss 
methods of .more efficient manipulation of men 
and equipment.” 

The meetings are held monthly, in a private 
room. A good dinner is served at 6:30 p. m., 
the main item of the menu being fried chicken, 
oysters or whatever may be in season at the 
time. After full justice has been done to the 
“eats,” the men light their cigars and settle 
back while the boss brings up some matter that 
seems to call for attention. The remainder of 
the meeting is open for general discussion. 

If any employee has a suggestion as to a 
better way of unloading cement, handling 
trucks, or increasing sales, he outlines the plan 


before the group, and if it is deemed to be a 
wise and practicable one, it is put into effect. 

At these meetings the employees are urged to 
cultivate courtesy in their contacts with cus- 
tomers and with the public, and to educate 
themselves along salesmanship lines. Litera- 
ture explanatory of the products handled by 
the company is distributed, and the men are 
urged to familiarize themselves with these 
products so they can tell customers about them 
and advise their use where best fitted for the 
purposes in view. Ocasionally an outside ex- 
pert is brought in to talk about some product 
or method. 

“Our meetings are proving very satisfactory,” 
said Mr. Smith. “Our employees have a new 
interest, sales are increasing, and from all in- 
dications the results from this plan will fully 
measure up to our expectations.” 


Managers and Wives Are Dined 


LeBANoN, Inp., Oct. 15.—Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Metzger entertained twenty-six of the Metzger 
Lumber Co.’s managers and their wives at din- 
ner at the Ulen Country Club recently. After 
dinner a trip was made through new homes 
under construction in Lebanon for which the 
Metzger company is furnishing the materials. 
Building projects, materials and collections 
were discussed at the dinner meeting. 

Ivan Jacks, who has just returned from Po- 
land, gave a talk to the visitors on conditions 
in some of the European countries. 


Boosting Building by Special Pages 

The Southern Pine Association, having head- 
quarters in New Orleans, La.; announces that 
it has assembled twenty-four attractive house 
plans with descriptive matter which it will re- 
lease (in mat form) to newspapers desiring 
to work up a building page containing the ad- 
vertisements of local building material dealers, 
contractors and builders, with a view to stimu- 
lating interest in home building. 

The house plans and descriptive text fur- 
nished therewith are designed to form the 
nucleus of the page, the advertisements of the 
various business firms interested in promoting 
building to be grouped around this center. 

This service is furnished by the above asso- 
ciation free of cost to newspapers that will 
use same in the way indicated to work up a 
good building page. While the campaign can 
run for any length of time, the service is 
based on the assumption that the building page 
will appear weekly for a period of three 
months, the supply of different house plans 
furnished being sufficient to carry it through 
that period. 

An interesting example of how this works 
out is furnished by a recent copy of the Ameri- 
can-Press, published at Lake Charles, La., 
which contains a building page, with one of 
these house plans in the center and around it 
thirty advertisements of firms interested in 
promoting the building of homes, these in- 
cluding material dealers, contractors and 
builders, along with firms engaged in many 





and clean. 





This Week’s 


Makes Waste Pieces Save Good Lumber 


Here is an idea recently noted by an American Lumberman rep- 
resentative visiting the yard of the Frederickson Lumber Co., at 
Madison, Wis. Believing that it pays to take good care of the lum- 





ber after it is piled in the yard, Mr. Frederickson conceived the idea 
of making covers for the tops of his outside lumber piles by taking 
waste lumber, such as broken and crooked boards, fastening them 
together with cleats, then covering them with roll roofing. These 
panels, which are covered with roll roofing, are made quite a little 
larger than the tops of the pile to be covered so that they project 
on all four sides and afford complete protection. This keeps the top 
layers of the piles from warping, and also keeps the lumber bright! 


Timely Tip 
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other lines, such as hardware, electrical con- 
tracting, plumbing, building and loan, wall 
paper, furniture, etc. 

Lake Charles is a town of approximately 
20,000 population. The service offered by the 
Southern Pine Association, which is exclusive 
to one newspaper ina community, is designed to 
give newspapers in the smaller cities and towns 
an opportunity to line up local business houses 
affliated with building, and thus to present the 
building message in a really impressive way, 
as each page of course carries a strong appeal 
to potential home builders to “Build Now.” For 
example, the page appearing in the Lake 
Charles paper, which came out early in Octo- 
ber, is captioned “Make This a Real Thanks- 
giving—In Your Own Home,” followed by a 
short “editorial” setting forth some of the ad- 
vantages of home owning. 


Two Seattle Yards Are Merged 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 12.—Merging of the 
Holmes Lumber Co., one of the first retail 
yards to be established in the University dis- 
trict, with the Bell Lumber Co., was an- 
nounced this week by William C. Bell and 
John H. Holmes, executive heads of the re- 
spective yards. The consolidated firm will be 
known as Bell-Holmes (Inc.) 


The Holmes Lumber Co. opened for busi- 
ness in 1900, with the late Joseph Holmes, 
father of John H. Holmes, in charge. Some 


HOLDS ANNIVERSARY SALE 


Offer of Cash Discount Stimulates Buying 
—Prospective Business Brought to Light 


The public is familiar with anniversary sales 
conducted by department stores and other mer- 
chants in various lines, but for a retail lumber 
dealer to stage an anniversary sale is some- 
thing of an innovation. ' 

Nevertheless, this has beeen done, with satis- 
factory results, by the H. T. Barber Lumber 
Co. at Biloxi, Miss., which concern a few 
weeks ago carried out its sixth anniversary 
sale, which was featured by offer of a special 
discount for cash. 

This was not, strictly speaking, an entirely 
new departure for the above company, as Mr. 
Barber informs the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that when in business at Grinnell, Ia., for a 
number of years, he held a clearance sale an- 
nually. 

At that time, he would take all the slow 
moving merchandise, segregate the lumber 
items from the other stock, and if there were 
millwork or specialties coming under that cate- 
gory, he would place the articles all in one 
stock and advertise a sale on same, make low 
prices for cash on these slow-moving and culled- 
out items. 

To make the sale more attractive, he would 
allow the discount provision to apply on the 





believe that if they stuck together it was an 
ideal way to handle the retail lumber business 
It is a great advantage to get the cash for the 
small accounts, as they entail just as much 
labor for bookkeeping and are usually harder 
to collect than the larger ones.” 

But getting back to the anniversary sale re. 
cently conducted by Mr. Barber at Biloxi, he 
asserts that it was satisfactory in every way, 
He says that while no great number of custo- 
mers made purchases of over $1 in order to 
get a discount, that being the minimum amount 
on which the cash discount was applied, there 
were some who did this. Quite a number of 
others bought merchandise in larger amounts, 
evidently attracted by the discount offer, as 
they inquired whether they would be allowed 
the 15 percent offered for cash. This cash dis- 
count may look pretty large, in fact Mr. Barber 
states that if he were to repeat the sale he 
probably would make the discount 10 instead 
of 15 percent, and possibly would raise the 
minimum amount on which the discount would 
be applied. from $1 to $5. On the other hand, 
he says that there were quite a number of 
sales to people buying under $5 worth, which 
customers doubtless were attracted by putting 
the discount limit low. All employees were 
instructed to let nothing go out of the yard 
amounting to over $1 without giving the dis- 
count. 

According to Mr. Barber, the sale was a 
success in another way, in that it brought peo- 

















“No building material like wood,” says J. P. Austin, Seattle, Wash., western representative of the American Lumberman, and to prove it he 
has built the attractive doll house shown above. Really, however, this doll house was built by Mr. Austin for the pleasure of his young daugh- 
ter, its construction occupying most of his home leisure for over a year. It is built of fir plywood, and the roof is covered with tiny red cedar 
shingles that were cut for advertising purposes on a miniature shingle machine. The roof and shutters are green, the steps red and the chim- 
neys red, with white for the mortar. The windows are of real glass, and every room is papered with a different kind of wall paper. 





ten years ago the Bell Lumber Co. was es- 
tablished. 

William C. Bell is widely known as a com- 
munity leader, and he has also been active in 
association work, having served as president 
of the North Side Lumbermen’s Association. 
He has also been prominent in the Lions’ Club 
and in the community Y. M. C. A. As local 
commander in the community fund drive, he 
has just put his district over its quota. 

The death of his father in 1916 put John H. 
Holmes in charge of the Holmes yard. He is 
a member of the University Kiwanis Club and 
also is active in civic work. 

Bell-Holmes (Inc.) will maintain offices and 
salesrooms at the location of the Bell Lumber 
Co., 655 East 39th street. The Holmes Lum- 
ber Co. yard and warehouse will be used for 
wholesale storage purposes. The new concern 
expects to vive the maximum of service to the 
small buyer and to those modernizing their 
homes. SA RBABASGRAGA@S@2@4: 

STOPPING advertising to save money is like 
stopping the clock to save time. 


regular stock, giving a reasonable discount for 
cash on any item the customer might select. 

“We found,” said Mr. Barber, “that in this 
way we could dispose of considerable unsalable 
material, and at the same time get a lot of 
publicity out of the affair. Perhaps there 
might not bea great many sales made out of 
regular stock, but a sufficient number were 
made to warrant giving a discount on anything 
the buyer might want. 

“One big advantage connected with these 
sales was that people would come in shopping 
around for something that they could buy at a 
bargain, and this gave us an opportunity to 
find out what they proposed to build, or for 
what other use, such as repairs, the material 
might be intended. We insisted that in order 
to be given the benefit of the cash discount, 
purchases must be strictly cash. 

“Soon after I sold out my yard in Iowa, the 
local lumber dealers joined in demanding cash 
for any purchases under $25, while customers 
wishing credit on purchases over that amount 


‘had to make special arrangements for same. 


I do not know how this worked out, but 


ple to his place of business who were thinking 
of doing some building, but were not quite 
ready to begin. Thus the company got a line 
on future business. He says also, that such a 
sale has the effect of convincing customers that 
ordinary prices at that yard are as low as those 
offered by anyone. 

On the other hand, a few customers made 
the sale an excuse for some criticism, re- 
marking that it was very unusual for a lum- 
ber yard to hold a sale of this kind, and that 
there must be a lot of profit in the business 
to permit such a discount. As to this insinua- 
tion Mr. Barber says that the discount was 
purposely made large in order to attract; but 
as already stated, he thought that very likely 
in any future event of the kind the limit would 
be 10 percent for cash. 

“Another thing we found out through this 
sale,” said Mr. Barber, “was that our regular 
customers who were not in the habit of buy- 
ing for cash ordered in the regular way, hav- 
ing their purchases charged and did not take 
advantage of the cash discount. This indi- 
cates pretty clearly to us that the buying pub- 
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\ ae ila 
fic, as a rule, is disinclined to use its ready 
cash to make purchases with, deeming it a 

deal easier to order materials or other 
eerchandise, have it charged, and wait for 
someone to send them a bill or come around 
to collect the amount. This may not be the 
most desirable state of affairs, but neverthe- 





Yard Stock at Vanishing Point 


Reding Putman, field representative for the 
Southern Pine Association, when on a recent 
business trip to Texas, visited Nuevo Laredo, 
Mexico, where he observed a rather interesting 
situation affecting the lumber business. The 
accompanying photo- 
graph was taken of the 
only retail lumber yard 
in town. Mr. Putman 
judged that there was 
approximately 100 
board feet in stock. 
The town has a popula- 
tion of 16,000 persons. 
Most of the houses are 
frame and all of the 
lumber used is south- 
ern pine, according to 
Mr. Putman’s observa- 
tions. The dealers on 
the American side haul 








Only retail lumber yard in Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, has only about 100 
board feet in stock 


less it seems to exist, and is one of the things 
that must be taken into account in the retail 
lumber business.” 


“Approbation From Sir Hubert... . 
Is Praise Indeed” 


|The following -“poetical tribute” from the 
pen of Louis Albert Lamb, of Baker, Fentress 
& Co., Chicago, refers to the message of “Bill,” 
headed “If I Were a Lumber Dealer,” printed on 
front page of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
Oct. 12.—Eb1tor. | 
To THE AMERICAN 
No one, I guess, 
Who reads your paper 
More or less, 
Admits with more 
Siricere delight 
The way you always 
Do things right! 
E. g— “Were I 
A Lumber. Seller.” 
Regards to “Bill”— 
A reg’lar feller! 
No lumber journal 
That I know 
A meatier kernel 
E’er did show. 
I think I, too, 
Can edit some 
But you’re a champion— 
Optimum ! 


LUMBERMAN : 


Louis ALBERT LAMB. 


Warns Members Against Infringement 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 15.—In a general 
letter issued over the signature of Ormie C. 
Lance, secretary Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, the members of that organization 
are being notified that the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals of the Eighth district in 
a recent decision has sustained a patent cover- 
ing a six-sided brooder house, which the pat- 
entee claims gives him a prior right to the 
manufacture and sale of houses of this charac- 
ter. It is claimed by the patentee that the 
design of the brooder house which the associa- 
tion has recommended to its members is an 
infringement of that patent. 

“Under the circumstances,” the letter con- 
cludes, “this association must take the position 
that any person who hereafter builds a brooder 
house according to the design furnished by this 
association shall do so at his own risk.” 


THE stubbornness with which birchwood 
clings to life was illustrated in the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) home of Mrs. Goldie Horwitz, when 
the ornamental table of birch on which she 
had set her plants sent forth green shoots 
through a covering of black paint and lacquer. 


the material over in 
truck-load lots. This 
yard with its scant 100 
feet of lumber is Nue- 

. vo Laredo’s lone mark 
of the retail lumber business. 


New House Organ Makes Its Bow 


The initial number of a snappy new house 
organ issued by the Sisalkraft Co., Chicago, has 
just been received by this department. This 
publication, of four pages, is christened “The 
Sisalkraft ‘Proof’ Sheet,” and, true to its title, 
is filled with proofs of the utility and adapt- 
ability of the quality building paper of that 
name. 

The editor of the new publication has de- 
pended more on illustrations than upon printed 
text to set forth the merits and the varied 
uses of this product, which has been done 
with convincing effect. 

The front page is occupied in part by a story 
reprinted from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
telling of a contest recently conducted by an 
eastern retailer in which prizes were offered 
for the cleanest tear, by hand, of a piece of 
Sisalkraft along a dotted line printed thereon. 

The publication is well printed on a good 
quality of paper, so that the numerous half- 
tone cuts show up well, and it will no doubt 
serve still further to enhance the prestige of 
the product from which it takes its name. 


Big Sign Guides Customers 


When -Thornton R. McDowell, manager El 
Rio Lumber Co., Albuquerque, N. M., decided 
that a modern plant would be more conven- 
ient and afford better display, on a street where 
ten times as many people would pass his doors 
daily, he erected a sign read easily a quarter 
of a mile distant. He did not wish, while 
securing new customers 


gaged as his assistant is Henry E. Davidson, 
who was for four years in charge of the plan- 
ing mill on North Fourth street which became 
the Model Casket factory. 


Thousands Visit New Retail Yard 


Hotiis, Oxia., Oct. 14.—The recent opening 
of the new home of the Dascomb-Daniels Lum- 
ber Co. at this place was a great success. 
From the opening at 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
until 10 o’clock at night the display rooms and 
offices were crowded with a jolly crowd from 
town and country who admired the attractively 
arranged displays, the many built-in features, 
and the music furnished by a bevy of girls. 

Built-in features displayed about the lobby 
and offices consisted of a china closet, two 
different designs of ironing boards, telephone 
cabinet, bath room seat, medicine cabinet, mod- 
ern kitchen cabinet, and there was a complete 
miniature built-in kitchen arrangement. 

A check up of the registration cards showed 
that 1,050 had registered, and it was estimated 
that there were fully that number who did not 
register. 

Guessing on the number of nails in a glass 
jar that had been displayed in one of the show 
windows for a number of days, interested a 
great many people, and guesses ranged from 
150 to 9,000, it was stated. The exact number 
was 1,794, and Mrs. C. J. Doran came the 
nearest, with a guess of 1,795. 

Souvenirs of bread boards, pencils, yard 
sticks and all-day suckers were presented to 
the visitors. Four hundred bread boards, 500 
yard sticks, 1,500 pencils and all-day suckers 
too numerous to count were given away. 

Baskets of gladioli, roses, etc., were ar- 
ranged about the rooms, and added an air of 
gaiety to the occasion. Punch was served dur- 
ing the afternoon and night, a total of 85 gal- 
lons having been served. 

F. N. Daniels of Kansas City, Mo., presi- 
dent and general manager of the company, ex- 
pressed himself as greatly pleased with the re- 
ception accorded the opening by the folks of 
Hollis and Harmon county. 


Utah Dealers Exhibit at Fair 


Satt Lake City, Utan, Oct. 14.—The Utah 
Lumber Dealers’ Association had a very at- 
tractive exhibit at the Utah State Fair, which 
was held in this city during the last week. 
The exhibit was held on the second floor of 
the Manufacturers’ Building and members of 
the sales forces of association members took 
turns in looking after it and answering in- 
quiries made by the public. The aim of the 
exhibit was to get the public to regard the 
lumberman as a reliable source of information 
on building materials, and there was a slogan, 
“Ask Your Lumber Dealer, He Knows,” which 
was placed in large, neat letters over the en- 





that any of his old pa- 
trons should have trou- 
ble in finding him. The 
main entrance and sign 
are directly across Al- 
buquerque’s main north 
and south thorough- 
fare, a link of the Na- 
tional Old Trails High- 
way, so that thousands 
of tourists have decid- 
ed that here is where 
perforce they visit a 
newly equipped build- 
ers’ supply house when, 
directly in front they 
find the pavement 











curves to the bridge 
crossing the Rio 
Grande. Increased trade 
convinces Mr. Mc- 
Dowell that the cost of 
location on the main artery of traffic, and of 
converting a yard of somewhat antiquated ap- 
pearance into an attractive builders’ store, is 
an expenditure worth while. Recently en- 


This sign cannot escape the eye of the passengers of an almost continu- 
ous procession of automobiles that turn directly in front to cross the 
Rio Grande bridge 


trance to the booth. Roofing materials, floor 
coverings, insulation and other building ma- 
terials were shown. The exhibit attracted 
much favorable attention. 
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An Opportunity For Service 


A new kind of service, by which retail lum- 
bermen may attract a larger number of con- 
tractors into their sales offices, has been per- 
fected by a Chicago manufacturer, the Electric 
Rotary Machine Co. The medium is a light- 
weight, high-speed, general purpose sanding 
machine for floors, and many tests of it in 
actual service show it to be superior in many 
ways to the large machines heretofore available. 

This industrious little machine, which the 
company has named the “Free-O-Dust,” seems 
made to order for a niche in the retail lumber 
trade, for it is easily portable. Set up ready 
for work, its two motors awaiting only the turn 
of the switch, it weighs only 160 pounds. Any 
average workman can, single-handed, take it 
from a truck at the curb into the house whose 
floor needs sanding, or can carry it upstairs or 
down. No time need be lost in assembling it 
for use at each job, either, for it is always 
ready as soon as the attachment plug is con- 
nected to the electric current supply. A smaller 
motor, separate from that which drives the 
sanding drum, rotates a fan which makes the 
maching operate like an ordinary vacuum 
cleaner in keeping the air from dust. 

In the new machine the old, noisy chain 
drive has given way to a quiet and smooth- 
running V-type belt, recognized as a most effi- 
cient drive. This, actuated by a 3%4-horsepower 
motor, spins the sanding drum at a speed of 
1,600 revolutions per minute. The high speed 
is made possible by the small size of the drum 
—it is only eight inches wide and four and 
three-quarters inches in diameter. The A. C. 
motor is quickly changed to use either 110 or 
220 volts, simply by the throw of a knife 











An electric foor-sanding machine so light that 
one man can carry it without necessity of any 
disassembly 


switch, thanks to the ingenuity of a young 
electrician in the Electric Rotary plant, and 
thus permits the machine to be used on prac- 
tically any ordinary job where there are floors 
to be sanded. 

Word came to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that this machine is especially adapted to use 
by a lumber yard as part of the service depart- 
ment, so a representative went out to ask 


F. E. Wadhams, one of the company’s exec-- 


utives, about it. There he was shown the ma- 


chine, and tried it out on a demonstration floor. 
Mr. Wadhams demonstrated how a weight on 
the front ordinarily keeps the pressure on the 
sanding drum automatically correct, so any av- 
erage man can use the machine and be assured 
of success. At the same time provision is 
made for the use of the skill of an expert 
with such a machine, for a lever permits the 
employment of variable pressure and so an in- 
crease in speed. 

“It is the machine for the lumber yard,” 
Mr. Wadhams said, “because it is so univer- 
sal in use, and so simple in operation. The 
lumberman can buy one of these machines and 
rent it out to his contractor customers, most 
of whom, of course, would not have enough use 
for the machine to pay for such purchase 
themselves. But they will go to the lumber 
yard which has such additional service to offer 
them. They get into the habit of going to that 
yard, and going there they buy their lumber 
there. Home-owners themselves, too, frequently 
would be glad to rent such a machine. It 
does a good job and makes a floor commer- 
cially smooth. It is speedy—actually, in tests, 
we have found that it is faster in operation 
than our larger machine, when used right. 

“But the most important feature is its port- 
ability. The lumberman couldn’t use a big 
machine in this way, for it is so heavy and 
unwieldy that no one would want to take the 
trouble to move it and set it up each time. 
But this one—well, we expect it will soon have 
an important part in the service offered by the 


ee 
progressive lumbermen, who want to be sure 
the flooring they have sold will be a good aq. 
vertisement for them, and who want to k 
the contractors and consumers coming their 
way. All the dealers have good lumber tg 
sell, but it’s the man who gives the best SET Vice 
who sells the most lumber.” 











Small, but it is efficient, and dustless 


Southwest Ontarians in Annual 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 14.—The Southwestern 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held its adjourned annual meeting at the Hotel 
London, London, Ont., on Oct. 11. The di- 
rectors met prior to the general meeting, which 
was opened with J. D. Branch, Walkerville, 
in the chair, and M. R. Bogart, Chatham, 
secretary. 

The secretary submitted an interim report 
dealing with various matters that had been 
dealt with by the association since the previous 
meeting. Referring to the manner of dis- 
tributing important reading matter, Mr. Bogart 
said that a new policy was being adopted. In- 
stead of sending publications and literature to 
all members, the future plan would be to send 
it only to those members who were interested. 

The “Clean Yard” contest for the present 
year had been completed, with only fifteen en- 
tries. The inspections had now been completed 
and the winners’ names would be announced 
at the next meeting to be held in Chatham. 

A portion of the secretary’s report was de- 
voted to the home modernizing movement. Mr. 
Bogart also outlined the rapidly increasing use 
of trade- and grade-marked lumber in the 
United States. He! believed the movement 
would rapidly becomé universal in that coun- 
try, and must therefore have an important ef- 
fect upon merchandising lumber in Ontario. 

J. L. Naylor, president of the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Assdciation, gave a verbal re- 
port of régent conferences between the On- 
tario association “arid the Wholesale Lumber 
wn Association, on the subject of trade 
ethics. 

H. Boultbee, secretary-manager of the On- 
tario retailers’ association, outlined the action 
taken by the provincial association in connec- 
tion with several matters referred to it by 
the Southwestern association. He also report- 
ed upon legal responsibilities and rights of the 
provincial and local associations as outlined in 
an opinion secured from a Toronto legal firm. 

F. Albany Rowlatt, manager of the White 
Pine Bureau, gave an interesting address upon 
the work of his bureau, dealing particularly 


with its recent adoption of a trade-mark for 
white pine. 

At the afternoon session J. L. Naylor, Es- 
sex, A. R. Sanders, St. Thomas, and J. T. 
Wallace, London, were appointed a nominat- 
ing committee by the chairman, to bring in 
nominations for directors. Officers were then 
elected as follows: 


President—M. F. Clatworthy, London. 

Vice president—G. H. Forster, Windsor. 

Secretary-treasurer—M. R. Bogart, Chatham. 

Auditors—E. C. Poisson, East Windsor, and 
J. A. McPherson, Merlin. 

Directors—W. Griesinger, Windsor, Charles 
Hubbell, Thamesville; Ezra Fahner, Port Stan- 
ley; R. H. Gilchrist, London; H. A. Clemens, 
Windsor; W. H. Longfield, Mt. Brydges; O. H. 
Moxley, Dorchester; P. G. Piggott, Chatham. 


J. D. Branch, chairman of the Southwestern 
Ontario association, then gave an interesting 
review of the year’s work, dealing particularly 
with the attitude of the Southwestern and the 
Ontario associations in respect to the cam- 
paign in the United States: for an increase in 
the duty upon hardwoods and shingles import- 
ed from Canada. He also referred to a recent 
request of the Southwestern association that 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion should take steps along the line of im- 
proving the mechanics lien act. 

Informal discussion followed on many mat- 
ters of practical interest, including transit cars, 
direct solicitation by manufacturers, package 
lumber, home modernizing, the miniature mill- 
work design book, steel barn competition, grade- 
marking, etc. The discussion on grade-mark- 
ing concluded with a resolution unanimously 
carried that, “the Southwestern association en- 
courage the grade-marking of lumber, approve 
of the step taken by the White Pine Bureau in 
trade-marking Pinus strobus and that a copy 
of the resolution be sent to the White Pine 
Bureau.” 

Chairman Branch reported that the directors 
had decided to hold the next meeting of the 
association in Chatham, early in December. 
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New Use for Lumber on Farms of North 


New Method of Natural Refrigeration on Farms Offers Sales Opportunity— 
Every “Ice Well” Calls for a Small Structure 


“Ice wells” for cooling and stor- 
ing milk and cream on the farm 
may be a satisfactory solution of 
the refrigeration problem on many 
dairy farms where the usual meth- 
ods are too expensive or imprac- 
ticable, according to officials of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture who have just completed a 
season’s test of this unique cooling 
system. . 

The ice-well “refrigerator” con- 
sists. primarily of a pit in the 
ground in which a large solid cake 
of ice is formed by running a 
small quantity of water into the 
hole daily during freezing weather. 
The method has been tried to some 
extent on dairy farms in Canada, 
but so far as known no informa- 


cubic feet of the 416 cubic feet in 
the original block. At the same 
rate of melting the ice would last 
until well into October. 

Careful records were _ kept 
throughout the summer. Cream 
cooled with well water to 56.5° F. 
and placed in the rack in the pit 
at 8:30 a. m. was cooled to 48 de- 
grees within three hours and to 42 
degrees by 4:30 p. m. Cream in 
cans placed directly on the ice was 
cooled to 34 degrees in the same 
period. Cream was kept in a per- 
fectly sweet condition for 14 days 

CAALE WANDOW LACH 
EAD FOR VENTILATION <@ 


Meat, iruit and vegetables, as 
well as milk and cream, were 
stored in the pit and kept per- 
fectly. No offensive odors were 
detected, at any time throughout 
the summer in the well or in any 
of the stored products, 

While the Department of Agri- 
culture officials believe the ice well 
will prove a satisfactory means of 
refrigeration on many farms in the 
regions where other methods are 
impracticable, they point out that 
the results obtained at Mandan 
represent only one season’s trial. 


















































































but by using home labor and the 
cheaper grades of lumber the cost 
will be very stnall. 

According to information fur- 
nished the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
by A. L. Watt, superintendent 
United States Great Plains Dairy 
Station, Mandan, N. D., 2x4 up- 
rights were used in construction 
of the ice well, on which were 
nailed No. 2 or No. 3 pine or 
other rather cheap but not knotty 
material (square edge—not tongued 
and grooved). The structure over 
the well has similar uprights, with 
drop siding for the walls. In con- 
struction, both of the well and the 
building over it, 4x4’s were used at 
the corners. 
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k- F., respectively. The highest tem- 50° F, can run away from the bottom of phone. Since the loss of his sight, 
ly perature for the two months was The mean average temperature the pit. Also the pit should be Mr. Gordon has developed an un- 
n- 38° F., and the lowest was —43° for this region for June, July and located as near to the milk house usually keen memory and is able 
ye F, August was 62.9°, 73.6°, and 70.6°, as possible and, for convenience, to carry on in active charge of his 
in Storage of cream was started respectively. The highest recorded near to the well for water supply. lumber business. “Pa” Gordon is 
yy May 25. The ice lasted through temperature for the three months The floor of the house should be president of the Michigan Old 
e the summer, and on Sept. 1, after was 106 in July. During 14 days tight so the air circulation can be Guard Lumbermen’s Association, 
a storage period of 98 days, there in July and 10 days in August, reduced to a minimum during the comprised of lumbermen who have 
‘S was still a block of ice 68 inches the maximum temperature was 90° summer months. The cost of an been in the business twenty years 
e Square and 22 inches deep, or 58  F. or higher. ice well will vary with conditions, or longer. 
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Log House Arouses Interest in Wood 


Results in Meeting at Madison, W1s., That Studies Large Posstbilities in 
Modernization and Co-operative Plans for Realizing Them 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 14.—The log house, 
made from a single hollowed-out Douglas fir 
log 8 feet in diameter, which has been on 
tour in Wisconsin under the auspices of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, visited 
Madison last Thursday and Friday. This un- 
usual structure, riding its own truck and 
trailer, has been in the state for five or six 
weeks and has been visited by scores of thou- 
sands of people. In Madison it was taken to 
a number of schools, where hundreds of chil- 
dren walked through it, and on Friday after- 
noon it was parked in front of the retail store 
of the Burdick & Murray Co., on the capitol 
square, 

The visit of this unusual exhibit was made 
the occasion of special advertising by local 
lumbermen, a great amount of newspaper pub- 
licity and several meetings. 

The most important of these meetings con- 
sisted of a “lumber camp dinner” at the Park 
Hotel, Friday evening. Robert J. Connor, of 
C. C. Collins & Son, sent up a number of wide 
boards; and these, placed on saw horses and 
minus table cloths, 
were the tables. Tin ( --  £ax-= 
dishes and cups, corn 
bread, beans and other 
appurtenances of the 
camp mess halls were 
much in evidence. 

J. J. Fitzpatrick, of 
the company that bears 
his name, was chair- 
man of the general 
—— and intro- 
duced D. S. Montgom- 
ery, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, 
as toastmaster. Mr. 
Montgomery has spent 
much time the last 
few weeks with the 
exhibit as it has toured 
the State, and he says 
it has been one of the 
most important factors in several years in 
bringing to the attention of Wisconsin people 
the fact that lumber is still much on the map 
and that lumbermen are studying the building 
needs of the public with care and are prepared 
to meet these needs with intelligent and com- 
prehensive retail yard service. 

Mr. Montgomery, with his usual flow of 
ready and friendly wit, paid a tribute to Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s energy and ability in promoting 
and managing the affair. He then introduced 
the Madison lumbermen and ladies. The big 
dining room was filled with lumbermen, con- 
tractors, realtors and people interested in home 
ownership; not forgetting the ladies. 

Don Critchfield, veteran Nebraska lumber re- 
tailer and at present representing the West 
Coast association, then made a brief speech in 
which he stated that this traveling display in 
his charge is frankly for the purpose of pro- 
moting the use of wood for building purposes. 
He had the dining room decorated with charts, 
which he explained. He showed the chart 
based upon disinterested laboratory figures 
proving that walls of wood are most econom- 
ical of all types in conserving heat. A sim- 
ilar chart proved the same thing for roofs of 
wood. With Mr. Montgomery’s aid he then 
displayed a number of photographic slides 
showing the western forests, the different spe- 
cies of trees, woods operations, sawmill scenes 
and the like. 

In conclusion he said that the thing in which 


lumbermen are interested is not primarily the 
selling of lumber but rather the selling of the 
things that wood will do for the customer. 
Advertising and salesmanship have educated 
the public in buying most of the articles which 
they purchase. They know in detail what 
things give an automobile its special power 
and value. The average buyer knows much 
more about the purchase of automobiles than 
about the purchase and makeup of a home. 
It must be the function of salesmanship in 
the lumber business to find out and to pass on 
to customers a similar kind of information 
that will give them an intelligent appreciation 
of the factors of a sound and desirable house. 


Of Incalculable Educational Value 


Mr. Montgomery then repeated his state- 
ment that Mr. Critchfield’s display and his 
addresses had been of incalculable educational 
value to Wisconsin people. He stated that one 
of the immediate problems before lumbermen 
is the creation in a sound and serviceable way 
of sales volume for their yards. In fact this 


vitally affected by what the next speaker js 
about to say. 

He then imtroduced R. A. Sleeper, of the 
Home Modernizing Bureau. 


Modernizing a Great Potential Market 


In beginning ‘his fluent and brilliant address 
Mr. Sleeper referred to the figures which Mr. 
Montgomery had just mentioned and said it 
was quite possible to tap this great market, 
This is an era of mergers and combinations ; 
not only of businesses but also of ideas and 
effort. Grocery stores, for instance, found 
themselves menaced by ‘the appearance of the 
chains; and thousands of independent grocers 
have voluntarily associated themselves for co- 
operative effort in certain lines and have met 
the chain prices while maintaining independent 
ownership. 

The Home Modernizing Bureau has been 
created to meet a somewhat similar situation, 
This situation does not check at every point 
with that of the grocers; but it has been found 
that home building under the old system is 

slowing down. The 











Fir log traveling home of E. A. Wade, which has been visited by many thousands of people dur- 


ing the course of its travels 


matter is equally pressing in those lines asso- 
ciated with lumber; in the sense that they, too, 
depend upon the construction and renewal of 
homes. 

There seems to be in every mercantile line 
something of a saturation point. This may 
recur periodically. The way to meet and over- 
come it, is to understand what it means and to 
find policies and services that will prove in a 
convincing way that much yet remains to be 
done. Years ago such a saturation point be- 
gan to appear in the automobile business; and 
the answer of the manufacturers was the cre- 
ation of an automobile chamber of commerce 
that collected and pooled information and ideas. 
The result has been that with an enormously 
increased number of cars the specter of a sat- 
uration point and diminishing sales has not 
reappeared. 

In the field of home construction the answer 
to a threatened saturation point is moderniza- 
tion. It has been estimated that 60 percent of 
the homes in every city are in a sense old 
models. It has been found that where mod- 
ernization is extensively practiced the average 
building permit provides for an expenditure of 
$2,000. By rapid calculation Mr. Montgomery 
worked out the Madison problem; 50,000 people 
at five persons to a house means 10,000 homes. 
Sixty percent, modernized at a cost of $2,000 
each means a potential maximum of $12,000,000 
for the city. 

“During the next five years,” 
ery said, 


Mr. Montgom- 
“every person in this room will be 


country is housed 
after a fashion. But 
three out of five 
houses are more or 
less obsolete in the 
sense that they are not 
as comfortable or at- 
tractive as modern 
ideas and appliances 
can make a home. To 
bring these old homes 
up to date there was 
needed a means of 
accumulating informa- 
tion and making it 
available in a practical 
way. The _ average 
dealer does not have 
these ideas and serv- 
ices reduced to a prac- 
tical wor king basis, 
and he does not co- 
operate as fully as possible with other lines 
and industries that have interests turning upon 
modernizing. The bureau has been formed to 
collect this information and to serve as a clear- 
ing house of co-operative effort. It is a non- 
profit organization. 

Already it has begun to function in a big 
way. Millions have been spent in advertising, 
directed to the end of telling the public the 
possibilities of modernizing. Local bureaus are 
organized to point up local effort. 

This matter interests many more persons in 
business than just lumbermen. Real estate men 
find that prospects for new houses do not buy 
lots and build new housgs~ because they can 
not dispose of their ad and unattractive 
homes. Financial institutions fail to make new 
loans for the same reason. It is probably time 
for the building industry to appraise its own 
financial powers to see if it can perhaps or- 
ganize its own loan machinery, independent of 
considerations alien in interest to building. 
Plumbers have endless prospects that are not 
coming into the market, for these people will 
not modernize their plumbing until certain 
changes have been arranged for other parts 
of the house. Contractors have been too much 
in the habit of waiting for business and of fail- 
ing to see that they can not get work until a 
complete home plan has been developed; a plan 
involving several other lines of labor and 
materials. 

The time has come for the whole industry 
to talk the same language; to see that no 
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one part can go forward with this big work 
until all go forward together. If all these 
forces can be brought together to work for 
the common good, the result will be not only 
more business but a more progressive town ; 
4 town of modern homes with all that this 
fact implies. ; ; 

The first task of such a bureau is to make 
a physical inventory of the town; to find out 
what the mortgage situation is, what attitude 
people take toward modernizing and, not least, 
1d find which houses are obvious candidates 
jor needed changes. Curiously enough, few 
dealers seem to consider the value of this in- 
formation, though their specific sales depend 
upon just such knowledge. 

So soon as a prospect becomes interested in 
a possible change, he immediately wants to 
know what it will cost and what the completed 
job will look like. These questions must be 
answered. It takes as much architectural skill 
and labor to design a modernization job as to 
design a new house. Architectural service is 
of the greatest importance; for there is no 
surer way to kill interest and to create hos- 
tility for the movement than to botch a house. 
There must be skill enough available to know 
when a modernizing job is practicable and 
when it is not. A house has a certain archi- 
tectural style of its own. To try to alter that 
style radically is usually a mistake; and the 


co-operated splendidly, both in its news col- 
umns and on its editorial page. 
contained some three pages devoted to the 
West Coast display, the meetings and the gen- 
eral subject of home ownership. 
for Oct. 7 it ran an editorial under a four- 
column spread: 
October’s the Month to Get It.” 


Friday’s issue 


In the issue 
“Want Your Own Home? 


Mr. Fitzpatrick seems also to have been 
tireless in guarding the interests of wood con- 
struction in Madison for a long time. In 
August of last year he noted a statement in 


the local press that an ordinance was proposed 


before the city council to extend the fire zones. 
Some investigation showed that this ordinance 
as proposed was most drastic and placed some 
fifteen square blocks under regulations that 
would allow no houses built except of socalled 
solid fireproof construction. Furthermore, if a 
house were to burn down 50 percent it must 
be torn out completely. Ordinary insurance, 
of course, would cover but the 50 percent loss. 
Some investigation disclosed the fact that sev- 
eral of the aldermen themselves did not realize 
the extent of the proposed regulations. 

Bert J. Westover, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, came to Madison, 
and at a series of hearings this ordinance was 
defeated. Mr. Fitzpatrick believes that most 


of these drastic and ill advised ordinances are 
promoted by certain selfish interests and that a 


helping to carry out the plans and purposes of 
the bureau in addition to President George N. 


Harder, Who is general manager of I. Stephen- 
son Co., Trustees, Wells, Mich., are G. H. 
Farle, Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Her- 
mansville; E. A. Hamar, Worcester Lumber 
Co., Chassell; M. J. Fox, Von Platen-Fox Co., 
Iron Mountain; J. S. Weidman, jr., Weidman 
Lumber Co., Trout Creek; and John M. Bush, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee. E. G. 
Amos, manager of the Blaney Park all-year- 
round resort owned by the Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Co., also is active in the affairs of 
the bureau. John M. Bush, who is chairman 
of the conservation committee, is president of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co., for which he is land agent, owns and oper- 
ates the Williams Hotel, a popular summer 
resort at Grand Island, just across, the bay 
from Munising. 


Which Is the Best Investment ? 
[By W. E. Schaphorst, Newark, N. J.] 
Here is a typical modern statement com- 

monly heard in the lumber mill. I am copy- 

ing it verbatim: “However, most of the 
officials who have made the change have dis- 
covered that the money paid for motors and 
wire connections has been a good investment.” 





Lumber camp dinner given by retail lumber dealers at the Park Hotel, Madison, Wis., Friday evening, Oct. 11, 1929 


owner should be told that this is true and why 
it is true. One test of modernization is that 
it must add value to the house. It must add 
more value than the cost of the job; and if the 
plans are properly worked out it will do this. 
lf it will not, then this should be known in 
advance and the owner advised to tear his old 
house down and build a new one. The mod- 
ernization movement, when it is correctly man- 
aged, results not only in the renewal of old 
buildings but also in the construction of new 
ones. Appearance and cost are the two big 
tests, and it is the function of the bureau so 
to organize information and service that mod- 
ernization is undertaken only when value as 
measured by appearance can be added in excess 
of the cost. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Sleeper’s address 
Mr. Montgomery stated that he hoped another 
meeting could be held in Madison soon at 
which Mr. Sleeper could address other inter- 
ests involved in the movement. 

Mr. Critchfield presented his charts and 
slides and his explanations of wood construc- 
tion at a meeting of the Real Estate Board, 
held Friday noon at Hotel Loraine. 


Much Favorable Publicity Secured 


Mr. Fitzpatrick has been tireless in his efforts 
to assure the success of these meetings. He 
has succeeded in getting a large amount of 
publicity, The Wisconsin State Journal has 








presentation of the facts can defeat them in 
committee. 

Within the last couple of weeks contracts 
were let for a new high school building. The 
contract carries wood sash. A similar school 
built a year or two ago has steel sash. When 
this contract came up, Mr. Westover and Mr. 
Fitzpatrick called on each member of the school 
board and explained the advantages of wood 
sash. They found that few of these members 
knew anything of the merits of wood sash and 
that the proposal for steel sash had gone 
through simply because no informed and in- 
terested person had paid any attention to the 
matter. The change in the new building to 
wood sash will save the city some $3,000 in 
initial cost. 

It should be added that the local Hoo-Hoo 
club has been active and efficient in protecting 
the interests of wood construction in Madison. 


Lumbermen Boost Upper Peninsula 


MuNIsING, Micu., Oct, 14.—Membership of 
the standing committees of the Upper Penin- 
sula Development Bureau recently appointed 
by President George N. Harder, of Wells, 
Mich., include a number of prominent lumber- 
men who are taking an active interest in the 
work of the bureau. Among the lumbermen 
who are serving on important committees and 


If I may I would like to call attention to the 
“other fellow’s side” of the situation. It must 
be remembered that in these days almost any 
change, whether mechanical or electrical, is a 
“good” investment. That is, any change for 
the better usually pays. 

It is not uncommon for officials in the lum- 
ber mill to believe that power transmission 
through belting, shafting and pulleys is out of 
date. They find that when they scrap old 
shafting, pulleys, belts and hangers, and install 
individual electric drive they are saving money. 

True. But very often they would save more 
money if they would put in modern belts, 
pulleys, bearings and lubricating systems. The 
mechanical end of power transmission has not 
been at a standstill. Far from it. In fact, it 
has progressed more rapidly than has electrical 
transmission so that now with purely mechan- 
ical transmission it is not at all uncommon to 
obtain a higher overall efficiency than with the 
very best electrical equipment obtainable. There 
is nothing unmodern at all about transmission 
of power through belts, pulleys, shafting and 
hangers. Use the modern types; that’s all. 


But please do not infer from this that I am 
“knocking” electrical motors. Far from it. | 
advocate electric motors myself, but not where 
belt drive is more economical. Where motors 
are more economical always use them. The 
trouble is, some enthusiasts are going too far, 
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Wasuincron, D. C., Oct. 14. 


National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Oct. 5, 1929, and for 


i 


twenty-one weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1929 and 1928 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding periods of 1928: 


ONE WEEE 


No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1928 Shipments of 1928 Orders of 1928 
Southern Pine Association..........ccceseee 132 60,075,000 94 58,931,000 85 58,491,000 78 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 102 104,453,000 88 116,433,000 104 107,358,000 87 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 36 33,369,000 95 29,521,000 80 26,687,000 81 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 10 15,839,000 104 9,228,000 91 7,892,000 63 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 9 9,629,000 81 9,579,000 83 6,783,000 67 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 23 3,547,000 103 3,267,000 85 3,411,000 130 
North Carolina Pine Association........ pee ee 18 7,032,000 87 7,410,000 80 15,293,000 18g 
California Redwood Association............. ‘ 14 . 6,839,000 167 8,017,000 133 9,281,000 162 
ER ee lineoveewe 374 240,783,000 92 242,386,000 94 235,196,000 87 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... ‘ 175 39,982,000 116 38,179,000 103 40,131,000 110 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 23 3,025,000 128 4,538,000 100 4,195,000 102 
——_-- -= ee Oi a ee —_--——- —t ee anu 
Total hardwoods............. iVeseuwboxeena 198 43,007,000 117 42,717,000 103 44,326,000" 109 
EOE I en 549 283,790,000 96 285,103,000 95 279,522,000 90 
TWENTY-ONE WEEKES 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association...............++.. 2,882 1,275,968,000 93 1,253,078,000 86 1,208,906,000 83 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 1,999 2,211,270,000 100 2,277,252,000 91 2,177,113,000 89 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 731 764,577,000 103 686,649,000 89 643,689,000 94 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 529 709,687,000 97 569,898,000 91 561,969,000 92 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 189 214,010,000 838 193,421,000 89 167,851,000 84 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 643 92,566,000 86 85,794,000 838 65,692,000 80 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 836 133,845,000 94 129,624,000 90 123,854,000 89 
California Redwood Association............+.. 287 154,600,000 107 164,949,000 112 162,900,000 112 
Total softwoods...........scccceececececes 8,046 5,556,523,000 97 5,260,665,000 90 5,111,974,000 89 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........ oo. 3,962 800,895,000 112 772,267,000 104 783,096,000 104 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 643 143,829,000 117 135,066,000 93 123,131,000 90 
Total hardwoods.......... ccecesceencocarves 4,605 944,724,000 112 907,333,000 102 906,227,000 102 
ee Sete we dawn uote eatbneceonseatsheoans 12,008 6,501,247,000 99 6,267,998,000 92 6,018,201,000 90 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 14.—Following is a statement for five associations of the footage of 
gross stocks on hand Oct. 12, and the percentage relationship of the unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pine 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 

112 693,686,000 156,199,000 23 
140 1,166,228,000 487,524,000 42 
38 870,008,000 102,154,000 12 
9 353,011,000 64,711,000 18 
169 912,392,000 273,453,000 30 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Or.eans, La., Oct. 14.—For the week 
ended Oct. 5, Saturday, 146 mills of total 
capacity of 17534 units (a unit representing 
an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 
31, 1928), report as follows to the Southern 
Pine Association : 


Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Av. Prod. Output 
Aver. 3 yrs... .... 74,654,529 ea een 
GEES cecces oT 65,925,417 88.43 eee 

Shipments* 3,085 64,698,620 86.78 98.14 

Orders— 

Received* 3,089 64,782,508 86.89 98.27 
On hand end 
WS semauine 8,862 185,853,864 a cale meee 


*Orders were 100.13 percent of shipments. 
TBasis of car loadings in August average, 
20,972 feet. 


tOrders on hand at above 146 mills showed 
an increase of 0.05 percent, or 83,888 feet, dur- 
ing the week. 


North Carolina Pine 


Norro_k, Va., Oct. 14—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from one hundred and 
twenty-seven mills for the week ended Oct. 5: 


Per 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 





Feet 


Production— Output Output ments 
Average* .18,048,000 - wa <7 
Actual ...11,450,000 64 

Shipments 12,184,000 68 106 a 

Orderst .....19,872,000 110 174 163 

Unfilled 
Orders ....91,713,000 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 
an increase,in orders of 34 percent, the saime 
number of mills reporting. 

*“Average” 
three years, 


is of production for the last. 


West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 12.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended Sept. 28: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
96 Mills 18 Mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
California ........ 88,880,337 2,819,051 
Atlantic Coast..... 126,073,285 17,992,612 
Miscellaneous ..... 1,601,007 2,270,000 
Total . 216,554,629 23,081,663 
Orders received— 
California ........ 20,684,675 795,000 
Atlantic Coast..... 21,474,305 3,133,035 
Miscellaneous 103,944 260,000 
PT. ¢2¢°s4npep es 42,262,924 4,188,035 
Cancellations— 
Curiteemia. .ceecess 289,606 76,051 
Atlantic Coast 3,855,622 185,519 
ee ae ree 
Be eekedekec’ 4,145,228 261,570 
Shipments— 
California ......... 15,621,378 1,793,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 24,078,191 3,826,000 
Miscellaneous 10,986 132,000 
ET ciwusadaden 39,710,555 5,751,000 
Orders on hand end of 
week — 
Catiformis «cssene< 93,654,028 1,745,000 
Atlantic Coast..... 119,613,777 17,114,128 
Miscellaneous ..... 1,693,965 2,398,000 
DO sct saute duce 214,961,770 21,257,128 


Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 


WOE .naneeecincnrseees 239,636,292 
Orders received.......... 46,450,959 
CameeHetGOms ...ceccccs - 4,406,798 
ES os act étlety werd 45,461,555 
Unfilled end of week..... 236,218,898 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 16.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 222 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Oct. 12 gave 
these figures: 

Production .168,146,000 
Shipments ..168,165,000 .01% over production 
ere 183,471,000 9.11% over production 


A group of 305 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1929 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity. 295,843,000 
Average weekly cut for 41 weeks— . 


SOE. 43.5% teas BEES wireiaemnaeiee eee 206,018,000 
PEE errr yerreres, 
Actual cut week ended Oct, 12...... 196,099,000 


A group of 219 mills, whose production for 





the week ended Oct. 12 was 167,847,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 
Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
re 64,756,000 63,080,000 162,643,000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 56,724,000 63,720,000 264,281,000 
Export . 29,414,000 39,321,000 220,130,000 
Local - 17,057,000 17,056,000 = ccccvvcce 
167,951,000 183,177,000 647,054,000 


A group of 112 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 


1928 and 1929 to date, reported as follows: 
Week Average Averag 
ended Oct. first 41 first 41 
12,1929 weeks, 1929 weeks, 1928 
Production 100,787,000 109,533,000 113,643,000 
Shipments 103,201,000 112,438,000 121,355,000 
Orders ...113,623,000 111,710,000 121,003,000 





California Pines 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 12.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, based 
on statistics for twenty-six mills: 





Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- period 
Feet duction of 1928 
For week ended Oct. 5: 
Production «..... 34,459,000 ree ove 
Shipments ....... 25,999,000 75.4 or. 
OPGOGS” eevee cess 23,119,000 67.1 eoual 
Stocks, Oct. 5..... 683,247,000 Pare 97.6 
Por 40 weeks ended Oct. 5: 
Production ..... 1,091,355,000 fishin 98.5 
Shipments ......1,102,324,000 101.1 98.8 
i er ee 1,078,986,000 98.8 96.1 
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Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., Oct. 14. — The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Oct. 5: Percent 


of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total 


Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 60 units*. .12,687,000 


210,000 .100 
Actual production... 6,063,000 101,000 48 


Shipments? ..-.-+-++- 8,580,000 143,000 67 
Orders received7.... 7,097,000 118,000 56 
Orders on hand..... 46,040,000 767,000 *< 
Hemlock— 


Capacity, 82 units*..17,201,000 210,000 100 


Actual production... 5,536,000 67,000 32 
Shipmentst ......... 3,993,000 49,000 23 
Orders receivedy.... 4,048,000 49,000 23 
Orders on hand..... 16,400,000 200,000 am 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,00 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on mill log scale, and lumber cut 
overruns this by 20 percent. 


#Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cavir., Oct. 12.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
reports of 14 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Oct. 5: 











Redwood. ‘White- 

Percent of wood 

Feet production Feet 
Production ..... 6,839,000 100 3,027,000 
Shipments ...... 8,017,000 117 1,703,000 

Orders— 

Received ..... 9,281,000 135 1,635,000 
Gn hanmt ..ccs 34,407,000 eke 4,995,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California* ..... 2,685,000 3,084,000 
Southern California* ..... 2,721,000 2,645,000 
ON Pee rere ,000 69,000 
ES Ear 1,910,000 2,856,000 
DE Zvaswene eee oxen 677,000 627,000 

8,017,000 9,281,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


fWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
TAll other States and Canada. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, ORrE., Oct. 12.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes 
as follows reports for the week ended Oct. 5 
from 38 member mills: 


Per- 
cent 
Percent Ship- 
Production— Carst Feet ofcut ments 
* Average -.. 33,162,000 mace 7 
Actual 34,371,000 
Shipments 
(car) ......1,142 29,692,000 
Local deliv. ... 737,000 
Total 
shipm’ts 30,429,000 88.6 
Orders— 
Booked 
(car) .....1,030 26,780,000 
Local - “wee 737,000 


Total orders 


On hand end 
week .....3,929 102,154,000 rere are 
Bookings for the week by thirty-six iden- 
tical mills were 86.0 percent of those for the 
previous week, showing a decrease of 4,484,- 
000 feet. 


7Car basis.is 26,000 feet. 


*Of 3-year average weekly production for 
current month. Inland Empire production is 
SO seasonable that during winter months ac- 
tual produétion amounts to less than 50 per- 
cent of yearly average while during peak sum- 
mer months the production increases to well 
Over 100 percent of this average. 


Comparative reports for thirty-six identical 
mills showed : 


27,517,000 80.0 90.4 


3-year 

weekly 

Figures average 

for week for Sept. 

Production re ee ee 33,369,000 32,774,000 
ED. ob stawniwane 29,521,000 35,203,000 
OS ERR ET RES 26,687,000 29,244,000 





Distribution of Arkansas Soft Pine 


Littte Rock, Ark., Oct. 14.—The Arkansas 
Soft Pine Bureau has prepared an analysis of 
the distribution of shipments by member mills 
between Jan. 1 and Oct. 1. Oj the total of 
5,965 cars, 5,347 cars averaged 23,342 feet a car, 
total contents being 122,439,000 feet of lumber, 
besides lath and moldings which equalled ap- 
proximately 2,372,000 board feet. The other 618 
cars contained miscellaneous items. Figures 
showing the distribution of the total of 5,965 
cars by groups of States follow: 








Per Per 
No. cent No. — 
cars tota 
Jo. Dakot a total Pennsylv. 231 4 
So. Dakota ee New Jersey 54 1 
Minnesota oe avs New York 384 7 
Wisconsin 61 1 Connecticut 61 1 
Michigan 959 16 Rhode Is. (43 1 
‘ Mass. - 243 4 
Iowa 149 3 Vermont > «x 
Missouri 398 7 New Hamp. 43 1 
Illinois 484 8 Maine so 
Indiana 296 «5 1158 19 
Ohio 385 7 
en Tennessee 7 
97° Maryland 16 
2739 46 a 2 
- Kentucky 1 
Texas 847 14 No. Carolina 1 
Oklahoma 302 5 W. Virginia 9 
N. Mexico 1 0 Dist. of Col. 8 
Arkansas 674 11 = 
Louisiana 20 0 44 1 
Mississippi 1 0 Colorado 5 
ae eee Nebraska 33. C«s 
1845 31 Kansas 1438 3 
Canada 9 170 3 


Content of the 5,347 cars containing 124,811,- 
000 feet has been analyzed as follows as to 
grade and average price: 





Average 

Grade Footage Percentage Price 
B&better ..... 35,613,000 29 $51.00 
a Bel beatae: 3,138,000 - 3 44.75 
_ Sores 20,196,000 17 31.75 
eee 46,001,000 38 23.50 
aa 16,650,000 13 18.00 
Average . .121,598,000 100 $32.75 
rere 62,000 55.25 
« gee rer Pere 247,000 45.75 
PD ateeweens 532,000 12.00 








Total lumber.122,439,000 
Lath and mold- 

TE ie ak es 2,372,000 

Total footage.124,811,000 





Maple Flooring Stocks 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has issued the following comparative sta- 
tistics for September, 1929 and 1928, based on 
reports of the same nineteen member mills: 


Sept., Sept., Percent 
1929 1928 decrease 
Production ..... 7,334,000 7,480,000 2. 
Shipments ..... 7,239,000 8,049,000 10.1 
OrGOte  noscocece €160,000 7,215,000 34.2 
End Month— 
Orders unfilled... 7,641,000 10,436,000 26.8 
Stocks .........20,827,000 22,978,000 9.4 


Average Value 25/32x2%”, First, Second and 
Third Maple f. o. . ao and Wisconsin 


Sept., Sept., Percent 
1929 1928 increase 
PUSOD - oo0 ens $78.90 $66.86 18.0 


The following are percentages of stock sold 
on Oct. 1, 1929: 


Maple-Beech 
Birch Maple Maple, 24” 
ae ae 37 47 90 
SCE rrr 39 43 90 
EE seca ewes 31 32 75 
pe eee 37 43 87 





A HEWN POPLAR LOG was shown during the 
recent harvest festival on the Quicksand Ex- 
periment Station property (which is the old 
Mowbray & Robinson cut-over property pre- 
sented to the University of Kentucky by E. O. 
Robinson) from a tree which was alleged to 
have reached a height of 35 feet in seven years. 
It is claimed that in fifteen years such trees 
will have commercial value. 





Business Conditions and Prospects 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 14—As a result 
of its annual survey of conditions and pros- 
pects in industry and trade the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers states that industry 
throughout the country at the present moment 
is just a shade more favorably situated than it 
was a year ago; but that numerous individual 
industries show distinct recession from their 
position last year and present a somewhat dis- 
turbing tone to the general picture. 

In its detailed report of the survey, the na- 
tional association shows the current conditions 
as compared with those of 1928, as well as con- 
ditions of employment and other factors, In 
the following table are given the results of 
the survey covering in the form of percentages 
the conditions at the time of the survey and at 
the time of the survey taken last year, together 
with prospects for the coming winter : 


-——-Conditions——_, 
r= 
| 
A=] be 
5 $ 2 & 
i oS ay 
Building 1928 5 47 38 10 
Supplies - 1929 9 3 48 9 
Prospects 0 29 38 24 
Ceramics 1928 Ae 
1929 0 50 1 38 
Prospects 0 38 37 25 
Chemicals 1928 21 58 17 4 
1929 17 62 14 7 
Prospects 7 68 21 4 
Clothing 1928 15 50 25 10 
1929 23 50 27 tt] 
Prospects 23 50 27 
Electrical 1928 16 68 16 
1929 40 55 5 
Prospects 30 60 10 
Farm Products 1928 10 40 50 
and Food Stuffs 1929 20 49 31 
Prospects 20 60 20 
Furniture 1928 25 30 40 
1929 11 34 55 
Prospects 0 62 38 


Glass, Crockery 1928 25 42 25 
and Porcelain 1929 42 25 33 


Prospects 0 60 32 
Hardware and 1928 a 40 40 
Tools 1929 18 43 36 

Prospects 15 49 36 
Iron and 1928 21 43 31 
Steel 1929 11 45 42 

Prospects 8 42 50 
Iron Foundries 1928 8 40 3 1 


and Machine 1929 25 34 33 


Io oWnrm CHS SCHWwW On COM SOS SCSoSo SO 


Shops Prospects 13 48 36 
Jewelry 1928 9 48 43 
1929 14 58 21 
Prospects 2 58 21 0 
Leather 1928 17 25 41 17 
1929 25 60 15 oO 
Prospects 15 60 25 0 
Lumber 1928 10 20 60 10 
1929 tH] 28 61 11 
Prospects 0 22 66 11 
Machinery 1928 25 28 36 19 
1929 38 39 20 3 
Prospects 20 63 17 0 
Metals 1928 28 38 30 4 
1929 16 56 20 8 
Prospects 16 56 20 8 
Paints, Oils 1928 17 58 25 
and Varnishes 1929 7 62 31 
Prospects 7 51 42 
Paper and Pulp 1928 6 57 34 
1929 10 50 35 
Prospects 10 50 40 
Rubber 1928 43 20 10 
1929 14 29 43 1 
Prospects 0 57 43 
Stationery and i928 3 71 26 
Printing 1929 13 52 26 
Prospects 13 57 30 
Textiles 1928 19 30 39 1 
1929 8 43 36 1 
Prospects 1 51 37 1 
Miscellaneous 1928 17 45 36 
1929 18 51 26 
Prospects 10 5 26 


mr KHWr COS COhF OUD COS 
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Produces Fire-Retardant, 
Painted Cedar Shingles 


EvereETT, WaAsH., Oct. 12. — Thirty years 
ago the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co. was 
formed in Minneapolis, Minn., for the purpose 
of dealing in red cedar shingles and West 
Coast lumber, and it has since been continu- 
ously manufacturing and distributing red cedar 
shingles and lumber. 

W. I. Carpenter, himself, and later on his 
sons, when they grew into the business, knew 
that live red cedar timber, when properly cut 
into shingles, made a roof superior to all oth- 
ers. Hence, for years the company made a 
point of recommending, as well as manufac- 
turing, the better grades of red cedar shingles. 
For the last several years the company has 
made a specialty of a super high-grade shingle 
which has been marketed under the name of 
“Certified.” This shingle demands the best of 
live red cedar timber, sharp saws and good 
sawyers, and careful drying to a specified and 
correct moisture content that has been demon- 
strated to insure the utmost in shingle durabil- 
ity. And the constantly mounting sales vol- 
ume of these shingles shows their popularity 
with the trade. 

Prepared roofings, however, because of their 
bright colors mostly, began to make inroads on 
the red cedar shingle business. And the Car- 
penters started to seek methods successfully to 
combat this color-caused favoritism of pre- 
pared roofings. 

Long ago a successful man said of competi- 
tors, “if you can’t lick ’em, jine ’em,” and this 
advice the Carpenters took literally. They final- 
ly found a practical chemist who, in a small 
way, had been making a fire-retardant paint 
for many years. They took a financial and 
personal interest in the business and were in- 
strumental in forming the Pyro-Proof Prod- 
ucts Co., of Everett, Wash., to treat their 
“Certified” red cedar shingles with the proved 
fire-retardant agent and paint them with an 
enduring lead and oil paint in attractive colors. 
A suitable factory site was located and con- 
struction started, but, because of the fact that 


railroad spur extends 
the length of the 
pier which connects 
with all transcontinen- 
tal lines of railroad. 

The process of 
making Pyroofs be- 
gins with selection of 
the red cedar logs. 
Nothing but live ce- 
dar logs are used, and 
these are cut by ex- 
perienced shingle saw- 
yers into the different 
grades demanded by 
the trade. After cut- 
ting, the shingles are 
carefully dried in a 
dry kiln to a moisture 
content which experi- 
ments have _ deter- 
mined will give the most durability to a red 
cedar shingle. After drying, the shingles are 
again inspected and only fully qualified shingles 
are put through the painting and fire-retardant 
process which makes them into Pyroofs. 

Each shingle goes through the process of 
receiving fire-retardant and paint individually. 
After being carefully dried, each shingle is 
subjected to a careful inspection to make sure 
that the wood and treatment are both of the 
high standard demanded for Pyroofs. 

Having passed inspection, the shingles move 
to the packers, where they are solidly packed 
into the dust-proof corrugated cardboard car- 
tons, each containing a quarter of a square. 
Becafise Pyroofs are solidly packed in these 
cartons a square of them occupies less space 
than a square of red cedar shingles packed in 
the familiar manner, hence about a third more 
Pyroofs than shingles packed in the usual bun- 
dles can be stored in the same amount of 
space, and they reach the user unsoiled and 
undamaged. The picture reproduced herewith 
shows these cartons as they appear in a partly 
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Factory of Pyro-Proof Products Co., Everett, 
painted 


this whole idea was a brand new one with no 
precedent to go by, a long series of experiments 
were necessary which finally resulted in the 
building of special machinery to carry out the 
processes. In June of this year, production of 
Pyroof (fire-retardant) painted red cedar shin- 
gles was started. 


An accompanying view below shows the fac- 
tory where Pyroofs are painted, then carefully 
dried in a unique “dry kiln” and packed into 
cartons, each containing a quarter square. The 
plant is located in Everett on a pier extending 
out into the bay and the view was taken from 
a neighboring but somewhat distant pier. <A 


Wash., manufacturer 
shingles. 


of Pyroof fire-retardant 


loaded freight car. The Pyro-Proof company 
was the first to pack wood shingles in a dust- 
proof carton. 


Tests to determine Pyroofs’ resistance to fire 
have been made in many cities bv fire chiefs, 
and in no instance have they failed to prove 
their worth. Many endorsements have been re- 
ceived from these officials. Retail lumber deal- 
ers have likewise made tests and convinced 
themselves that these shingles are highly fire- 
retardant. Parts of a letter from a retail deal- 
er of standing in Connecticut are quoted below, 
which stress this point: 

We placed a blow torch on a Pyroof shingle 





Partly loaded car containing Pyroof fire-retardant 
packed in dust-proof containers. 


te 


PY ROOF, 
FATTER Stee 


cords 





painted 


shingles 


approximately 4 inches away from ‘the shingle 
and set a stop watch. In two minutes the 
flame of the blow torch had completely burned 
through the shingle, but the hole thus made 
was only large enough to permit the flame 
to go through. Against this, we conducted 
the same test on a well known brand of 
British Columbia kiln dried red cedar shin- 
gle, which shingle, after one and a half min- 
utes, Was completely burned. 

The same test under the same conditions 
was made on a well known brand of British 
Columbia air dried shingles, and after one 
and three-quarter minutes the shingle was 
completely consumed. The same test was 
made on a well known brand of stained shin- 
gles, and after one and one-half minutes the 
stained shingle was also completely consumed. 
This proved to our minds conclusively that 
Pyroof shingles are all that you represent 
them to be. 


Retain Fire-Retardant Element in Long Use 


Although Pyroofs have been on the market 
for only a short time, the fire-retardant ele- 
ment and the pure lead and oil paint used in 
Pyroofs have been tested for years and are 
accepted by the authorities as excellent. One 
roof in Everett, treated fifteen years ago, is 
still in good condition and tests have shown 
that these shingles still retain the fire-retard- 
ant element. 

“Pyroofs’ beautiful colors, durability and 
fire-safety have put them in a class by them- 
selves for roof and sidewall covering” is the 
opinion of several dealers as expressed to us, 
said D. H. Carpenter, president of the com- 
pany. The retail price is attractive to pros- 
pective consumers, yet yields a nice profit to 
the lumber dealer. Pyroofs have all the quali- 
ties successfully to meet selling arguments of 
competitive roofings—and more! They still 
retain the advantages of red cedar shingles 
plus fire-resistance, and have the beauty and 
durability of pure lead and oil paint. 

Dealers are selling them, and without a sin- 
gle exception, have expressed their entire sat- 
isfaction with Pyroofs and exhibited marked 
enthusiasm over the possibilities of a large 
sales volume. One dealer has sold three car- 
loads in the short space of time they have 
been available and is ordering two additional 
carloads. 


_ Standard colors in Pyroofs are forest green, 
jade green and ivy green; chocolate brown, 
bungalow brown and autumn brown; silver 
gray, French gray and slate gray; Chinese 
red and Venetian red. Other colors will be 
made standard as demand develops. 

There is romance in the story of Pyroof 
shingles. The conception of a new idea; de- 


velopment by a new method; and finally a new 
product brought out to fulfill a long-felt de- 
sire for a red cedar shingle possessing color 
and fire-resistancy. 
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West Coast 


To Make Extended Eastern Trip 


Everett, WASH., Oct. 12.—D. H. Carpenter, 
president of the Pyro-Proof Products Co., 
Everett, as well as an officer of the W. 
Carpenter Lumber Co., will leave next Tuesday 
night for an extended business trip to the mid- 
die West and East. He will visit the Min- 
neapolis offices of the two companies and also 
spend some time with the distributers of Py- 
roof shingles in Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland 
and many other cities. While in the vicinity of 
New York, where he will spend a couple of 
weeks, Mr. Carpenter will make his head- 
quarters with the Lindsley Lumber Corpora- 
tion, Newark, N. J., which is the Pyroof dis- 
tributer in that territory. 


Coast Pulp and Paper Men Confer 


Tacoma, WASH., Oct. 12—More than 100 
pulp manufacturers, engineers, publishers and 
others interested in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, attended the meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Technical Association of the Pulp In- 
dustry, held at the Winthrop Hotel here last 
Saturday. R. S. Wertheimer, of the Long- 
view Fiber Co., was elected chairman, succeed- 
ing C. R. P. Cash, of Tacoma. The next meet- 
ing of the association, which will be held in 
the spring, will take place at Longview. P. H. 
Glatfelter, president of the national technical 
association, was a guest at the meeting and 
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Lumbermen and Events 


means of a monorail car and unstacked at the 
dry end by a crane 130 feet long, which also 
serves the unstacker, dry chain and dry sorting 
chains. Another important feature of these 
new kilns is that each room will be equipped 
with dual dry bulb automatic temperature con- 
trol. It is expected that the kilns will be 
ready for operation by Jan. 15, 1930, 


Accomplishments in Wood Promotion 


PorTLAND, ORrE., Oct. 12.—Employees from a 
large number of lumber operations in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho were in Portland 
Thursday and Friday at the second annual 
meeting of the Employees Wood Promotion 
Bureau at the Portland Hotel convention. This 
convention included representatives from local 
employee committees in most of the lumber 
producing cities and districts in the Northwest. 

. C. Ruegnitz, president of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, Portland, 
welcomed the delegates and congratulated the 
group on their endeavor to help the industry 
for which they work. 

R. H. Burnside, of the Willapa Lumber Co., 
Portland and Raymond, told the group what 
the lumber operators, through their various 
trade associations, are doing to promote the 
sale of lumber. 

Chester Hogue, of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Seattle, told of materials 








rially in bringing this about. When you stop 
to consider that 60 cents of every industrial 
and business dollar in Oregon and Washington 
is derived directly or indirectly from lumber, 
you sense what the industry means to every- 
one living in this part of the country. People 
who have seen the lumber exhibits we have 
staged in many of the towns and cities, and 
at the fairs, now know a lot more about the 
chief product of the Pacific Northwest. 

A resolution asking for an adequate tariff 
on lumber, logs and shingles was unanimously 
adopted and will be forwarded to representa- 
tives in Congress from Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho. 

This committee, which now embraces thirty- 
eight units in the Pacific Northwest, is said to 
be the only one of its kind known to exist, 
excepting one in connection with the telephone 
business, and it is said to have accomplished a 
great deal since its organization less than two 
years ago. Most important of all, perhaps, is 
the fact that it has made the employees realize 
that they are building for themselves when 
they are promoting the industry with which 
they have cast their lot and are not simply cogs 
in a huge piece of machinery. 


Mixed Car Orders Increasing 


Otympi1a, WaAsH., Oct. 12.—The tendency 
of retailers to send the mills orders for badly 
mixed cars is increasing, is the opinion of F. 








Members of the Employees Wood Promoticn Bureau assembled in second annual convention at Portland, Ore., Oct. 10 and 11 


was the principal speaker at the banquet Satur- 
day night. 

Some of the problems discussed during the 
business sessions were stream pollution, uti- 
lization of waste, control of byproducts, substi- 
tutes for wood as raw material; water supplies 
and a number of recent developments in re- 
search work. 


Building Battery of Dry Kilns 

Scotia, Cauir., Oct. 12.—To meet the in- 
creasing demand for kiln dried redwood lum- 
ber, the Pacific Lumber Co., at this place, is 
building a new battery of reversible cross cir- 
culation kilns at its mill A. At mill B there 
is now a battery of twenty kilns in operation, 
and this installation at mill A will make a sec- 
ond battery. In kiln drying its lumber, the 
Pacific Lumber Co. uses a maximum tempera- 
ture of 150 degrees, which makes it possible 
to dry its stock with a minimum of degrade 
due to collapse and split. 

The new kilns to be installed will be of 
Moore’s reversible cross-circulation type. Three 
will have a holding capacity of 140,000 feet of 
one-inch lumber each, and two a holding ca- 
pacity of 70,000 feet of one-inch lumber each. 
Twelve crane units will be stacked on each 
truck load. The unit packages with which 
these truckloads will be built up will be 
stacked on the loads at the green end by 


which compete with lumber. He stressed the 
need of the lumber industry for a moisture 
content retardent, a colorless wood preservative, 
and an improvement in fire retardent treatment. 
All of these things are on the way, he said. 
He declared there was no substitute for lum- 
ber, only “alternate materials.” He said that 
no time should be wasted in trying to sell lum- 
ber for use * here another material would be 
as good or better. 

N. L. Carey, of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Portland, told what his as- 
sociation is doing to further uses of wood. 

E. E. Hayes, employee, Longview, Wash., 
read a paper on timber taxation and the need 
for its revision R. W. Gehrke, Spokane, spoke 
on the work his committee has been doing in 
favor of wood boxes. Other speakers were 
Roy Carlton, Springfield, and William Bel- 
mont, Bend. There was considerable discus- 
sion by all members. Pete Mildon, Tacoma, 
acted as chairman. George Pearson, general 
chairman of the wood promotion campaign, 
closed the session with a report of the work 
done during the last year. Among other things, 
he said: 

The people of the Northwest are just begin- 
ning to realize that they have a huge indus- 
try, that of lumber, of which they know next 
to nothing, and the work done by this com- 
mittee in the last two years has aided mate- 


L. Johnson, manager of plant No. 2 of the 
Washington Veneer Co., here. 

A car shipped this week ‘contained several 
different widths and thicknesses of finish, four 
sizes of fir gutter, two styles of pickets of six 
lengths, a quantity of stepping, porch rail, cut- 
to-length door jambs, fir panels, red cedar 
shingles, and an assortment of moldings, be- 
sides several other lesser items. 

Other carloads have included doors and large 
fir panels, as well as many of the items enume- 
rated above. 


Busy on Caskets and Barrels 


Omak, WasH., Oct. 12.—Although but a year 
has passed since its mill was destroyed by fire, 
the Biles-Coleman sawmill here is employing 
350 men, and its factory is using 170,000 feet 
of lumber a day, according to Superintendent 
Ross McNett. The mill was destroyed Sept. 
23, 1928, and the new mill was finished Jan. 10. 
The old factory had a capacity output of 150,- 
000 feet of lumber a day, but in August this 
year the new factory averaged 215,000 feet. 

The Biles-Coleman Co. now is producing 
about two carloads of manufactured casket 
material each day. New orders keep coming 
in, and for a greater variety of manufactured 
articles. One of these orders was for thirty 
or forty carloads of barrel heads to be made 
up within the next few months. 
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Hardwood Production at Low Levels 


Flooring Plants Taking Oak 

Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 14.—Southern hard- 
wood. demand continues good, with prices 
steady. Furniture and radio cabinet makers 
are still in the market for a good volume, and 
are especially interested in gum. There is a 
scarcity of many gum items, and high prices 
are being paid. Use of substitute woods has 
helped prices on tupelo and other species. These 
two groups of consumers have been in the mar- 
ket for many weeks, and will likely continue 
to buy throughout the fall. Automobile manu- 
facturers are buying little hardwood. Many 
orders previously placed by automobile plants 
are being held up, but it is thought that there 
will be larger consumption before many weeks. 
The sash and door and interior trim manufac- 
turers are buying sparingly, while there is a 
fair demand from the box and crate manufac- 
turers. The best buyers of oak during the 
last week have been flooring manufacturers. 
This demand has greatly helped the price on 
oak. The export market has shown consider- 
able improvement, and many orders have been 
placed. Several foreign buyers are now in the 
States and have placed some nice orders. De- 
liveries on some future orders for oak will run 
well into the new year. . 

Weather conditions have been ideal for heavy 
production, but mills do not want to produce 
heavily and ruin a good market. Few mills 
are running overtime, and it is felt sure that 
there will not be an overproduction during the 
fall. Production has been about~keeping pace 
with orders and shipments. 

Horace Rosson, for many years in the sales 
department of the former Penrod-Jurden Co., 
of this city, has become sales manager for the 
Kentucky Lumber Co., Columbia, Miss., and 
left Memphis yesterday to assume his new 
duties. Mr. Rosson for a short time was con- 
nected with the Curtis Flying Service, Mem- 
phis, but found the lumber business more 
attractive. 


Lower Grades in Best Demand 

LoutsviL_e, Ky., Oct. 14.—There is a very 
fair diversified demand for hardwoods, with all 
gum items active and bringing firm prices. 
Sound wormy oak is in good demand but other 
oak items are very draggy. Flooring oak is 
dull, as flooring production is at even less than 
50 percent capacity. Considerable oak logs 
have been cut in the last few weeks, but it is 
claimed that mills are now cutting oak logs 
on hand, and will probably slow down oak log 
production unless there is improvement in de- 
mand. Virtually all low grades of species other 
than oak are in demand. Even No. 2 common 
sap gum is moving at $15 to $17 at mill. Box 
and core plants have been taking much stuff 
of late, but the movement of better grades is 
dull. Veneers and plywoods are in very active 
call, especially for radio use. Automobile 
woods continue as draggy as ever. With fine 
weather in the South, production has been 
fairly steady for two months, and may con- 
tinue so to Dec. 15, or later, according to the 
weather, although some mills will probably 
slow down shortly unless oak and poplar sales 
improve. Poplar has been draggy for some 
time, in other than the low grades. Walnut is 
in fair demand, and at firm prices in top 
grades, but common is slow. 

Prices of inch hardwoods, Louisville, are 
about as follows: Poplar, FAS, southern, $85@ 
90; Appalachian, $95; saps and selects, $64@ 
70; No. 1, $48@53; No. 2 A, $36@40; No. 2 
B, $24@27. Walnut, FAS, $240@250; selects, 
$165@170; No. 1, $92@95; No. 2, $40. Plain 
sap gum, FAS, $58; No. 1, $44@46; quartered 
sap, FAS, $61; No. 1, $46@48; plain red gum, 
FAS, $98; No. 1, $50; quartered red, FAS, 
$100; No. 1, $52. Cottonwood, $51, $35 and 


$32. Ash, $75, $50 and $30. Southern red 
oak, $68, $52 and $42; white, $88, $53 and 
$43. Appalachian plain red oak, $85 and $55; 
plain white, $96 and $58; quartered white, $135 
and $75; quartered red, $110 and $60. 

Frank H. (Mose) Lanham, secretary Lan- 
ham Hardwood Flooring Co., Louisville, 
recently retired. Mr. Lanham is a brother of 
B. P. Lanham, president of the company. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club will hold its 
annual election on Nov. 12, at the Brown Hotel, 
Louisville. 


Gum Active; Mill Stocks Low 


LaurEL, Miss., Oct. 14.—The hardwood 
market is extremely firm. Sap gum, both plain 
and quartered, in all grades and thickness, is in 
heavy demand. Dry stocks are at a very low 
point. Red gum has recently shown more ac- 
tivity than for several months. Hardwood 
prices are firm and advancing. The local man- 
ufacturers are optimistic. 


Maple Flooring and Birch Selling 

Wausau, Wis., Oct. 15.—Market conditions 
throughout this section of the Wisconsin River 
Valley continue somewhat “spotted.” Maple 
flooring has been moving well, as have one 
or two other finished products. Frequent ship- 
ments of birch in all grades and thicknesses 
have been going out during the last two weeks. 
Prices remain firm and practically unchanged. 

The movement of hemlock and pine to the 
retail yards has been about the average fall 
turnover. Local stocks of these two woods 
are low, however. 

The Brooks & Ross mill at Schofield has 
closed down for the annual fall repairs and 
renovations. It will go into production again 
the early part of November. This firm reports 
woods operations well under way, and with 
favorable logging conditions the average win- 
ter cut will be made. 

M. P. McCullough has returned from an ex- 
tended business trip to Laurel, Miss., in con- 
nection with the operations of the Wausau 
Southern Masonite Corporation. 

W. B. Heinemann of the B. Heinemann Lum- 
ber Co., attended the dinner given at Ripon 
on Friday evening, Oct. 11, in commemoration 
of the founding of the Republican Party. Re- 
publican leaders throughout the middle West 
were guests of honor on this occasion. 

Retail dealers reported an appreciable in- 
crease in orders during the last week, with pros- 
pects for a continuance of fall building activ- 
ities, as weather conditions have been unusually 
favorable. Farm trade has been especially 
active, and city sales have been above the 
summer average. 


Southeast Cut Reduced by Rains 


Macon, Ga., Oct. 14—Sawmills throughout 
middle, southern and eastern Georgia are shut 
down, or operating on short time, because of 
flood conditions in the logging sections, and 
South Carolina and Florida production is also 
curtailed. It will be three weeks, it is expected, 
before production will be near normal again. 
October production of hardwood will probably 
be the smallest of any month of this year. 
Most mills thought they were well protected 
with a six weeks’ supply of logs, but the sup- 
ply has dwindled rapidly. 

Business is good. Planing mills continue to 
operate, and orders are being filled in good 
time. Every item is in demand. The auto- 
mobile body plants are taking more than ever, 
and furniture factories are still placing large 
orders. There has been liberal buying for 
overseas, and shipments are going out every 
day to nearest seaports. Prices are unchanged, 
but there is indication of an advance, and sap 
gum is likely to be marked up $3 or $4. 


Firm Prices Being Paid 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 15.—The hardwood 
situation is healthy. Customers are taking wha 
they need for current requirements, withoyt 
any unnecessary haggling about prices. The 
tone of the market here is firm for both north. 
ern and.southern hardwoods. One disappoint. 
ing feature of the business is the slackness jn 
the building trades, and slow demand from 
house trim people. The purchases of hard. 
woods for piano making also are rather few 
but is offset by activity of the radio cabinet 
trade. Inquiries for hardwoods are coming 
along well from the other side of the Atlantic 
and, after a brief controversy aboitt price, gen- 
erally end in the buyers accepting the seller’s 
view. Ash and poplar continue to rank high 
in the list of good sellers, and for both reason- 
ably remunerative prices are being secured. 

- The trade in hardwood flooring is still quiet, 
but prices are very firm, particularly for stock 
from large association mills. There are some 
chances to pick up flooring from small pro- 
ducers at concessions. The regular list for 
plain white oak flooring is now $94.50 for first 
grade, $84.50 for second grade and standard 
makes of third grade are offered at $67.50, 
First grade maple flooring from Michigan is 
$98.50, and Canadian stock is $2 less. First 
grade birch flooring from Michigan and Wis- 
consin is $88, and Canadian can be had at $85. 


Exporters Taking Oak and Gum 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 14——The demand for 
hardwood has been fair during the past week, 
with prices holding up. This demand has been 
for practically all items. Manufacturers expect 
satisfactory conditions for the balance of’ the 
year. Some items are distinctly scarce, with 
plain sap gum being in lowest supply. Floor- 
ing stocks are probably the weakest. There is 
a good export demand for common grades of 
both oak and gum. 


Consumers Not Well Stocked 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 14—Hardwood demand 
is holding up fairly well at local yards. Some 
dealers report a decline from last month’s busi- 
ness, while others are getting more orders. 
White oak and maple are the leading woods at 
most yards, though there is call for various 
others. Some dealers say their trade lately has 
been chiefly in gum. Prospects are considered 
favorable for the next few weeks at least, and 
consumers are not well stocked. 

Officers of the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ 
Credit Corporation were elected last week: 
President, Clark W. Hurd; vice president, 
Albert S. Fowler; secretary-treasurer, Nelson 
T. Montgomery. The directorate includes the 
officers and Harlow Chaffee, Coleman J. Ehr- 
mann, John C. Jacobs, Joseph M. Jakiel, Wil- 
liam Bray and George Gastel. 

The A. J. Chestnut Lumber Co., which has 
had a wholesale office in the Ellicott Square 
Building for many years, has filed a certificate 
of voluntary dissolution. 

The Christian Flierl Co., with planing mill 
at 1352 Genesee Street, has been granted a 
building permit for a frame lumber storage 
shed to cost $3,000, 

Nelson S. Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, has re- 
turned from a motor trip to the South. 

Milton L. Hronek, manager of the Teachout 
Co., sash and doors, has returned from a motor 
trip to Montreal and Quebec. 

Visitors to the lumber office last week in- 
cluded: L. E. Mitchell, sales manager Ten- 
nessee Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; G. Earl Stoddard, Oregon-Stod- 
dard Sales Co., New York. 

On Oct. 9 a daughter was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. John H, Wall, and on Oct. 10 a daughter 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 74 and 75 
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es 
was born to Mr. and Mrs. Louis H. Bond. Both 
fathers are well known in the hardwood trade, 
Mr. Wall being one of the Buffalo Hardwood 
Lumber Co., and Mr. Bond having an office in 
the White Building. _ ‘ 

A luncheon to organize for the University of 
Buffalo endowment campaign was given at the 
Hotel Statler yesterday by Horace F. Taylor. 


Furniture Plants Lead Buying 


PirtspuRGH, Pa., Oct. 15.—Common_ hard- 
wood blocking and loading lumber is in some- 
what better demand, but prices remain very 
low. There is a little better demand for low 
grade hardwoods from the coal mining indus- 
try, which is becoming more active. Dealers 
in the West Virginia hardwoods report that 
their business has fallen below August and 
September levels. These dealers say that the 
furniture industry is about the only large scale 
buyer and is absorbing low grades of chestnut 
and poplar, and higher grades of oak, birch and 


mahogany. They also report that the steel 
mills have slowed down somewhat in their 
buying. Basswood and maple, and some items 


in white oak, are in better demand than other 


Pine, cypress and West Coast building items 


are in small demand. 


The 10-acre site of the old mill and storage 


yards of the Crane Lumber Co. in the East 


End, with 2,100 feet of river frontage, and 


now owned by the Edwards Manufacturing 
Co., has been taken under option by Carl J. 


Baer, of St. Louis. Mr. Baer is president of 
the Standard Unit Navigation Co. of St. 
Louis, and wants the property for a river rail 
terminal. For years it was used for delivery 
of lumber and logs rafted from Crane proper- 
ties in West Virginia. 


A jury in condemnation proceedings insti- 
tuted by the Union Passenger Terminal Co. 
against McWilliams & Schulte, planing mill 
and box factory owners, of the Millcreek Val- 
ley section, last week rendered a verdict for 
$16,000 and $1,000 damages. The box company 
was asking $86,000, and damages of $10,000 or 
more. The railroad terminal company orig- 
inally offered $20,000. The case of Leland 
G. Banning, owner of a number of. lots in the 
same section and a hardwood lumber yard, will 
be tried next week. It is understood Mr. 
Banning is asking $1,000,000 for his holdings. 


Railroads Buying New Cars 


Orders for 5,650 new freight cars were 
placed during the past week by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, and large orders, 
for other railroads, also are helping in putting 
much snap into the market for railroad and car 
lumber. Included in the other lines which are 
taking on new rolling stock are the New York 
Central, Chicago & Northwestern, Southern 














At Washington, D. C., Woodward & Lothrop, one of the principal department stores, are co- 

operating with the National Committee on Wood Utilization by turning over one of the G Street 

windows where members of the Washington Boys’ Club are now making useful articles from 

old packing boxes, crates, and odd pieces of+ lumber, inducing thousands of boys to follow their 
example at home 





species. The automobile body companies are 
buying less than for some time. 


Trade Slow; Betterment Expected 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Oct.. 14.— Hardwood 
wholesalers have not lost their optimism, al- 
though they admit that business was exceed- 
ingly dull last week. Prices continue on a firm 
basis. Sap gum is in fair demand by furni- 
ture factories, and they are also taking some 
common white oak and 2-A popiar, and poplar 
is being bought by eastern wholesalers. Floor- 
ing factory orders are slow. Few orders are 
coming from automotive factories and body 
builders, but they are expected to resume pro- 
duction next month on a fair scale, and have 
a number of inquiries out. Export lumber 
business is spotty and slow, with competition 
strong and prices unchanged. 


Railway, Louisville & Nashville, Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, and Great Northern. 

The cars for the Santa Fe were ordered in 
two lots. The first announcement, made late 
last week, stated that orders for 4,650 cars had 
been placed. Distribution of these orders was 
as follows: 1,500 box cars and 500 refrigerator 
cars to be bought from the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation; 500 box cars and 
150 flat cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Co.; 1,000 box cars from the General Ameri- 
can Tank Car Corporation; 500 box cars from 
the Pressed Steel Car Corporation; 300 stock 
cars from the Pennsylvania Car Co.; and 200 
ballast cars from the Rogers Ballast Car Co. 
Early this week the railroad announced the 
placing of orders for 300 gondola type cars 
with the American Car & Foundry Co., 200 
mill type gondola cars with the Standard Steel 


Car Co., and 500 automobile cars with the 
Pressed Steel Car Corporation. The Santa Fe 
road still has inquiries out for 100 tank cars. 

Whether the wood used in these cars will be 
pine or Douglas fir has not definitely been de- 
cided, but Chicago lumbermen who specialize 
in car materials predict that both will be used, 
with an especially large quantity of pine. 

The New York Central orders include the 
acquisition of thirty-five new locomotives, 
thirty passenger and baggage cars, and 4,370 
freight cars, of various types. . The total cost 
of the equipment ordered amounts to $10,200,- 
000. Included in the cars ordered are: Thirty 
steel-underframe milk cars, 500 hopper cars, 
700 automobile box cars, 790 drop bottom gon- 
dola cars, 750 low side gondola cars, 100 steel 
flat cars, 1,500 steel box-cars, ten combination 
baggage and passenger coaches, and twenty 
steel baggage cars. 

The Chicago & North Western Railroad 
already has ordered 500 flat cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co., and it is rum- 
ored that this road may come into the market 
soon for 2,000 box cars. The Southern Rail- 
way Lines are reported in the market for 2,500 
cars, of various types; and -the Louisville & 
Nashville, for 3,000 cars. The Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois Railroad has ordered 500 gondola 
cars from the Mount Vernon Car Manu factur- 
ing Co. 

The Great Northern Railroad will double its 
expenditures for new rolling stock, in 1930, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by C. O. 
Jenks, of St. Paul, Minn., vice president in 
charge of operations. The equipment budget, 

- set at $25,000,000, will be about the same as 
during 1929, however, he indicated. An ex- 
tensive program of coach rebuilding is to be 
undertaken. The new equipment to be built 
during the coming year will include: 

Six passenger locomotives, to be built in St. 
Paul at a cost of $600,000; 1,000 box cars, to 
be built in St. Cloud, Minn., $2,000,000; 1,000 
gondola cars, to be purchased, $2,500,000; 300 
ore cars, to be built in Superior, Wis., $750,- 
000; fourteen passenger locomotives, already 
ordered at a cost of $1,000,000; six large 
freight locomotives, to be built at Hillyard, 
Minn., $755,000; thirty-four freight locomotives, 
to be built at Great Falls and Hillyard, Minn., 
$1,200,000. 

September ordering of new cars on the part 
of the railroads showed a marked increase this 
year over last year, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by the American Railway Car 
Service Association, which stated that in Sep- 
tember, 1929, orders for 4,257 freight cars were 
placed, as compared with 1,236 orders placed 
during the same month last year. It is reported 
that inquiries now are out for more than 11,000 
freight cars. 


Users oF machine tools are said to have so 
little confidence in the stability of demand for 
any type of product that, instead of installing 
machines designed to do a single operation with 
the highest possible efficiency, which would be- 
come useless were any change made in the 
product, they are instead buying standard 
equipment, and adapting it to special purposes 
by relatively inexpensive fixtures that can con- 
veniently be scrapped if the product is changed, 
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Hear Pleas for Parity Rates on Lumber From 


i 


North Pacitic Coast Group to Southwest 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHrnctTon, D. C., Oct. 16.—Division 2 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Com- 
missioners McManamy and Brainerd sitting, 
must determine the merits of the conflicting 
contentions advanced today in I. & S. Docket 
No. 3283, in the outcome of which the lumber 
industry in general is deeply interested. 

Counsel for the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern railroads, M. L. Countryman and J. P. 
Plunkett, respectively, made out a good case 
for the northern lines which, they declared, 
sought primarily an equalization of rates from 
the north Pacific coast group to the Southwest 
with those obtaining from the California coast 
group. The rates to the territory involved from 
the California coast group, which includes a few 
points in southern Oregon, is 62%, cents a hun- 
dred pounds. From north Pacific coast group 
points the rates are 70 and 77%. cents. 

Messrs. Countryman and Plunkett insisted 
that this was the real object of the two north- 
ern carriers in filing the rates now under sus- 
pension. Having a through route to Fort 
Worth and Dallas and certain other points, they 
desire to be placed on a rate parity with the 
California coast group. Furthermore, the Great 
Northern, with the approval of the commission, 
has extended its line to Klamath Falls, Ore., 
which is in the California coast group. In 
granting its approval to this extension, the com- 
mission stated that the public interest would 
be best served if no one railroad had a 
monopoly on the Klamath Falls traffic. Mr. 
Plunkett advanced this as a vital reason why 
the Great Northern should be granted the same 
rate as the California coast group, from 
Klamath Falls and other points, in order to 
make competition possible. 

William C. McCulloch, representing the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, strongly sup- 
ported the northern carriers, pointing out that 
the average distance from north Pacific coast 
points to the destination territory is only 250 
to 270 miles greater than from the California 
coast group. Mr. McCulloch laid stress upon 
the heavier minimum loading required from the 
northern mills, declaring that earnings of the 
carriers on a rate of 62%, cents when the 
weights are taken into consideration would be 
substantially greater from the northern points. 


California Has Always Insisted on a Parity 


He called attention to the fact that California 
has always insisted on parity at the Twin Cities ; 
that parity exists at Denver and Kansas City, 
two of the great gateways into the Southwest, 
and at Amarillo, Tex., and contended that the 
reason for parity in the Southwest generally 
was equally great. If there is reason for main- 
taining parity at the gateways, in other words, 
there is no logic in not extending it beyond 
them. 

Mr. McCulloch told the commissioners that 
if the northern mills are granted the 62%. cent 
rate, shipments into Texas can reasonably be 
expected to double or treble and the lower rates 
would be reflected in the price. He insisted, 
however, that there was no ground for the con- 
tention that southern yellow pine would be 
driven out of the Texas market, pointing to the 
relatively low rates from southern pine produc- 
ing territory. 

Charles E. Elmquist, appearing on behalf of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., likewise strongly 
supported the proposed reductions in rates. He 
declared that times and conditions are constantly 
changing, and recalled that in Docket No. 13211 
the commission had found a highly complicated 
rate situation in the Southwest and ordered sub- 
stantial reductions from California pine and 
Douglas fir producing points. Under the rates 
then in effect, Mr. Elmquist said, neither Cali- 
fornia pine nor Douglas fir could get into the 


southwestern market. Mr. Elmquist likewise 
called attention to the action of the commission 
in authorizing the Great Northern extension to 
Klamath Falls. He said his client could take 
orders at Klamath Falls and ship into the South- 
west via the Southern Pacific at the 62'4-cent 
rate, but in doing so would shut out every other 
Inland Empire mill. Should the commission 
grant equalization in rates to Texas, he said, it 
necessarily must grant it from mills on the 
Union Pacific and Milwaukee roads. 


Mr. Elmquist insisted that the opposition to 
the rate reductions comes from carriers serving 
yellow pine territory, not from the Southern 
Pacific. The southern carriers, he added, say 
these proposed reductions probably would re- 
quire similar cuts in rate from yellow pine pro- 
ducing points into Texas. With rates as low 
as 23 cents a hundred pounds from many points, 
he felt that this contention was wholly unsound. 


He concluded by stating that the lumbermen 
were supporting the proposal of the northern 
carriers because it would benefit them, the rail- 
roads and the consumers of lumber, and because 
it would result in “active competition between 
pine produced in California and in the north 
Pacific coast group.” 


Southwestern Carriers Take Issue 


B. F. Batts, representing the southwestern 
carriers, took the position that the northern 
roads had entirely failed to justify their pro- 
posed rate reductions. He recalled that the 
transcontinental carriers had endeavored to 
have the southwestern roads join in reductions 
extending clear across the country. Mr. Batts 
pointed out the various reasons on which his 
clients objected to the proposed rates, including 
the grave possibility that they would result in 
disrupting the lumber rate structure. 

G. W. Zimmerman, representing the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas, other organiza- 
tions, William Cameron & Co. (Inc.), and other 
corporations started in breezily to demolish the 
contentions of the northern carriers and those 
organizations and interests supporting the pro- 
posed rates, and told a rather convincing story 
of the evils which his clients saw in the future 
should the commission grant the application of 
the northern railroads. He was certain that 
widespread disruption would follow, that by 
using combinations the present destination 
groups would be totally shattered and literally 
hundreds of individual rates would become 
applicable. 

Mr. Zimmerman said the retail lumbermen 
were opposing the reductions proposed to the 
relatively few points involved on the ground 
that the ultimate result would be extremely 
disturbing. He pointed out that the principal 
lumber movement from Klamath Falls is pine, 
little Douglas fir being shipped from that point. 
He likewise declared that the respondents gave 
no consideration to destination relationships. 
Mr. Zimmerman also said that the distance 
comparisons made by the other side covered 
only a few points in extreme northern Cali- 
fornia and immediately beyond the California- 
Oregon line, but did not take into consideration 
the California coast group as such. 

Mr. Zimmerman insisted, in reply to Mr. 
Elmquist, that the Weyerhaeuser company 
wanted to haul lumber from Klamath Falls 
northward to Spokane, adding hundreds of 
miles to the distance covered and still deliver 
it in Texas at the California rate. 

George T. Bell, representing the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, also attacked the proposed rates with 
vigor. He stressed the point that the movement 
of empty cars is westbound on the northern 
lines and eastbound on lines serving the Cali- 
fornia group and every additional car shipped 


from the North Pacific region accentuates ay 
already unbalanced transportation condition, |p 
reply to Mr. Elmquist’s contention that eyen 
after the commission reduced lumber rates to 
the Southwest in No. 13211 the Douglas fr 
mills were unable to sell any lumber there 
Mr. Bell declared that the year before that decj- 
sion was handed down, shipments to Texas were 
18,000,000 feet and the year following had 
jumped to 145,000,000 feet. He thought that 
indicated clearly that Douglas fir was getting 
into the Texas market. At the same time, he 
said, the records show that shipments of south. 
ern yellow pine decreased. 


Position of Southern Piners 


R. C. Fullbright, appearing for the Southern 
Pine Association, likewise minced no words, 
He said that retailers placed on the witness 
stand by the other side at the Waco hearing 
testified that under existing rates they were 
able to buy Douglas fir at $2.50 to $15 less than 
yellow pine, and demanded to know why the 
northern carriers wanted the rates made still 
lower. Mr. Fullbright said the Southern Pine 
Association was the real defendant in this pro- 
ceeding, and that the northern roads were 
simply attempting to run yellow pine out of the 
Texas market. He said they had scceeded in 
running it out of some sections and now sought 
to extend this to Fort Worth, Dallas etc. Mr. 
Fullbright declared shipments from the north 
Pacific coast in 1928 were seven times as great 
as in 1925, 

If the real purpose is to determine the rela- 
tionship between the California and _ north 
Pacific groups, Mr. Fullbright said, this is not 
a proper proceeding for that purpose. He de- 
clared the proposed rates would constitute an 
undue burden on other traffic, and elaborated 
this point. 

As he visualized the results, should the rates 
go into effect, the entire lumber rate structure 
would be disrupted and the disruption would 
not be confined to the Southwest. There would 
be as good reason for extending the 62'4-cent 
rate as far east as Cleveland, Ohio, as to Dallas 
and Fort Worth. 

The real purpose, as seen by Mr. Fullbright, 
was to “provide Pacific Northwest lumbermen 
rates that would enable them to drive southern 
yellow pine out of a natural market.” Having 
driven yellow pine out of Colorado and the 
Amarillo district, they now want to come 
into southern pine’s back yard, he asserted. 
He recalled that Mr. Elmquist stated that the 
Weyerhaeuser company is doubling its Kla- 
math Falls plant. Therefore, it wants an out- 
let for the additional production, “and the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern gra- 
ciously came through.” 

In a brief closing statement Mr. Country- 
man insisted that yellow pine has a virtual 
monopoly in 77'4-cent territory in Texas and 
almost as strong a hold on 70-cent territory. He 
told Commissioners McManamy and Brainerd 
that they were asked to continue that monopoly. 
Mr. Countryman admitted that destination re- 
lationships were not considered in proposing 
the reductions, adding that his company ex- 
pected to be called a “hero,” not denounced 
for its action. He said the public interest 
requires that the reduced rates be allowed to 
go into effect. 

Mr. Elmquist rose to correct one or two 
statements made by opposing counsel and 
concluded by stating that 75 percent of pro- 
duction in the region he represents is rough 
lumber, and that his clients are seeking 4 
market for it. 

“Seventy-five percent of our yellow pine pro- 
duction also is common lumber,” retorted Mr. 
Fullbright, “and we are trying to market it 
in our own back yard,” 
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News Notes From the South 


Lumber Study to Be Launched 


Asnevitte, N. C., Oct. 14—The Appala- 
chian Forest Experiment Station started: re- 
centy the most comprehensive investigation of 
industrial forestry among the band sawmills 
cutting loblolly pine in the south-central At- 
lantic coastal plain, that has ever been_at- 
tempted. The program was developed by cos 
Korstian, of the station, R. D. Garver and J. B. 
Cuno, of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., Carl Hartley and R. M. Nel- 
son, of the United States office of forest path- 
ology, and G. L. Hume, secretary of the North 
Carolina Pine Association. 

Purposes of the investigation are to deter- 
mine how large a tree must be to give profit- 
able returns to the man who grows it and the 
one who cuts it, and the cutting limits, which 
will yield the highest return per acre and per 
thousand, together with the relative profits, 
when different proportions of the stand are left 
standing to grow into a future cut. 

The State foresters of the two Carolinas and 
Virginia are co-operating with the agencies 
developing the program and the Camp Manu- 


chamber of commerce meeting that Canada, 
Russia, Sweden and other nations are permitted 
to ship lumber into the United States duty free, 
in competition with domestic producers. 
proposed tariff would allow inland mills to sell 
lumber at coast points in competition with the 


The 


foreign interests, it was explained. 


Uses Shortleaf Pine Effectively 
New Orteans, La., Oct. 14.—Effective use 


of native soft woods as interior trim for the 
higher class business offices is demonstrated in 
the office of the 
here. 


Southern Pine Association 
The offices, which occupy the sixth and 
seventh floors of the Interstate Bank Building, 
were recently rearranged, and redecorated. In 
refurnishing the establishment, a new directors’ 
room and new private offices were selected and 
these were trimmed in shortleaf pine. The 
floors were done in longleaf pine. 

Views of the attractive offices resulting from 
the use of shortleaf pine, which was, given a 
nut brown stain, are shown in the accom- 
panying photographs. The offices are said by 


visitors as not surpassed in attractiveness in 


' 








View of Southern Pine Association offices, New Orleans, La., which 
are finished in shortleaf pine and stained a nut brown 


facturing Co., of Franklin, Va., and the Fore- 
man-Blades Lumber Co., of Windsor,.N. C., 
are aiding in carrying out the study. Plots 
will be laid out in lumber company forests 
and various types of cutting studied, and every 
tree will be followed from the time it is planted 
to the time it is converted into lumber. Every 
operation will be timed with stop watch. Re- 
sults of the investigation will be compiled by 
the various agencies interested in the work and 
distributed through publication in reports. 


Seek Protective Lumber Tariff 


Sureverost, La., Oct. 14—The board of di- 
rectors of the Shreveport Chamber of Com- 
merce at a recent meeting unanimously voted 
in favor of petitioning representatives in Con- 
gress to include in the tariff bill now before 
Congress a protective tariff on lumber of $1 
a thousand feet shipped into this country, as a 
means of eliminating unfair competition. The 
need of this tariff protection was pointed out 
at a meeting of the Texas-Louisiana Mill Man- 
agers’ Association here not long ago, when 
A. J. Peavy of the Peavy-Byrnes and asso- 
ciated lumber interests, of Shreveport, was 
among those urging the action. 

It was pointed out in the discussions at the 


New Orleans. The work was done by J. A. 
Haas, contractor, and the lumber was bought 
through the regular channels of trade, in this 
case the retail yard operated by the Roca- 
Mestayer Lumber Co. 
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Higher Fire Insurance for Louisiana 


New Orveans, La., Oct. 14.—Lumber inter- 
ests of the State face a sharp upward revision 
of fire insurance rates under a revised sched- 
ule filed before the Louisiana Insurance Com- 
mission for approval.. The rates, revised on 
five classifications, provide for an increase of 
334% percent on woodworking establishments 
and on lumber. The schedules must be ap- 
proved by the commission before becoming ef- 
fective. It is understood that a hearing for 
interested parties may be set. 

In its supporting brief for the new rates, 
the Louisiana Rating & Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau asserted that the classifications are shown 
as unprofitable according to the figures of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters for the 
5-year periods ended in 1925, 1926, 1927 and 
1928. The loss ratios paid on woodworking 
establishments in the periods named were listed 
respectively as 89.94, 84.25, 110.98 and 126.97. 
The loss ratios on lumber for the same pe- 


riods, 
and 119.92. 
indicates a progressive increase in the last four 
years. 


respectively, were 81.09, 77.04, 91.89, 


The tabulation, stated the bureau, 


The bureau asserted that the combined ex- 


pense ratio of National Board companies on 
Louisiana business was 25.94 percent on pre- 
mium income which made the actual amount 
of money paid in expenses and losses for the 
year exceed the premiums by $210,739.06 on 
woodworking establishments and by $144,434.27 
on lumber. 
both buildings and contents. 


The increase in rates is asked on 


The average annual premium paid by lum- 


ber and woodworking establishments during 
the last five years is shown as approximately 
$635,000 and the increase asked would amount 
to $211,000. 


Ford Builds Sawmill in Brazil 


’ Tampa, Fta., Oct. 14.—Henry Ford has just 
completed a sawmill for cutting up hardwood 
on his rubber plantation on the Tapazos River, 
600 miles up into the interior by water from 
Para, Brazil, according to Capt. K. E. Prentz, 
commander of one of the Ford steamers that 





l"iew of directors’ room looking into office of Secretary-Manager H., C. 
Berckes, also of shortleaf pine with a nut-brown stain 


ply. between this port and his rubber plantation 
in Brazil. Capt. Prentz said that the region 
abounds in wood of various kinds which is so 
hard that ordinary woodworking tools can 
hardly cut it and which withstands attacks of 
weather and insects. 

The electrical power for construction work, 
Capt. Prentz said, was furnished by the ship 
until a plant was set up ashore and installed 
with machinery brought down from Detroit. 





Lumber Was var to Tony 


There are cases when a 2x4 isn’t exactly a 
®x4, according to a nurse overseas in the war. 

Poor Tony lay at the very end of a long line 
of wounded that had been brought into the hos- 
pital. He had been seriously injured. When 
the nurse finally got to him, she hurried to 
care for his wounds. 

“Brings me some 2x4s quick,” she said to 
another nurse, referring to 2x4 dressings. 

Tony’s agonized eyes widened, as he visioned 
the terrible things that were about to happen 
to him. 

“Gooda Goda! Da Gooda Goda! Whata you 
gonna do, whata you gonna do to poor Etalian 
man laka me?” he said. 
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Oct. 


21-22—-Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel 
Dealers of America, Palmer House, Chicago. 
Annual. 

22-23—Southern Logging Association, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


Oct. 23-24-25—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 


Oct. 


sociation, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 
Oct. 23-26—Pacific Logging Congress, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 
Oct. 29—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Hotel Sin- 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 


Nov. 1—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, Ga. 


Nov. 5—Conference of Technical Representatives 
of Regional Associations and National Lumber 
Manuacturers’ Association, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Nov. 5-7—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 

ica, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Semi- 

annual meeting. 
7-8—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 

Pennsylvania Hotel, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Semiannual. 

Nov. 7-9—California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 

Annual, 

8—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Fall meeting. 

Nov. 12—Louisville Hardwood Club, 
Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Brown Hotel, 


Nov. 13—New York Lumber Trade Association, 
toosevelt Hotel, New York City. Annual. 
Nov. 14-16—Alabama Lumber & Building Material 


Association, Montgomery, Ala. Annual. 

Nov. 15-16—West Texas Lumbermen’s Association, 
San Angelo, Tex. Annual, 

Nov. 18-22—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland, Ore. Twenty-second semiannual 
meeting of board of directors. 


“ 


Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Nov. 20-21—Georgia Lumber, Millwork & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association, Henry Grady 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 


Nov. 23—Southern Section, Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Alvarado Hotel, Al- 
buquerque, N. M, 


Dec. 4-5—West Virginia Commercial Forestry Con- 
ference, Charleston, W. Va. 


Dec. 7—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Lake Charles, La. ® 


Dec. 11-12—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Trade Extension Committee and Board 
of Directors (also Southern Pine Association 
Subscribers), Hot Springs, Ark. 


Jan. 14-16, 1930—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 


14-15, 1930—-Western Pennsylvania Builders 
Supply Association, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual. 


Jan. 14-16, 1930—Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. Annual. 

Jan. 15-16, 1930—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual. 


Jan. 16-18, 1930—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver f[olo. 


Jan. 


Annual, 

Jan. 21-23, 1930—Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan, 22-24, 1930-—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Annual, 

Jan, 23-24, 1930—West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone 
Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. Annual. 


Jan. 28-30, 1930—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’'s 


Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. Annual, 
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Jan. 28-30, 1930—Ohio Association of Retail Lum 
ber Dealers, Columbus, Ohio. Annual, 


Jan, 29-31, 19230—Southwestern Lumbermen’s ‘4s 
sociation, Missouri Hotel and Convention Hall, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual. . 


Feb, 4-6, 1930—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealery 
Association, Shrine Temple, Des Moines 
Annual, 

Feb. 5-7, 1930—Retail Lumber Dealers’ A 
of Western Pennsylvania, William 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual, 


Feb. 5-7, 1930—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealery 
Association, Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 11-13, 1930—Illinois Lumber & Materia] Deal. 
ers’ Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, An. 
nual. 

Feb. 11-13, 1930—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealery 
Association, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


14-15, 1930—Virginia Lumber & Builderg 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Monticello Hotel, 
Charlottesville, Va. Annual. 


Feb. 18-20, 1930—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee 
Wis. Annual. P 

Feb. 19-21, 1920—-Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ As- 
cometeen, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. An- 
nual. 


Feb. 20-22, 1930—Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 26-27, 1930—Tennessee Retail Lumber, Mill. 
work & Supply Association, Hotel John Sevier, 
Johnson City, Tenn. Annual. 

April 8-10, 1930—Lumbermen’s 
Texas, Dallas, Tex. Annual. 

April 10-12, 1930—Southern Forestry Congress, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

April 29-30, May 1—National Association of Rail- 


road Tie Producers, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


» Lowa, 


SS0Ciation 
Penn Ho. 


Feb. 


Association of 





Hemlock-Hardwood Fall Meeting 


OsuxosH, Wis., Oct. 14—Announcement is 
made by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association that at a recent 
meeting in Milwaukee of the board of directors, 
it was decided to hold the regular fall meet- 
ing on Friday, Nov. 8, at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. The announcement points eut that 
incidentally the Wisconsin-Chicago football 
game is scheduled in Chicago for Nov. 9 and 
those who expect to stay for the game should 
make plans to procure their tickets at once. 


National Industrial Exposition 


“Waste Must Go,” might well be the slogan 
for the National Industrial Exposition to be 
held in Chicago, March 3-7, 1930, according to 
the announcements covering the class of ex- 
hibits desired. Labor saving, material handling, 
new construction materials and designs, power 
transmission and connections, safety devices and 
many other factory and industrial appliances 
and supplies which will be on display should 
make every executive attending feel that waste 
has no place in the modern industrial plant. 

A recent authority noted that “much of the 
industrial prosperity the country enjoys today 
is due to the reduction of operating expenses. 
The installation of machinery and the mechan- 
ization of many old plants, together with the 
wide application for new uses of power, have 
increased the earning power of industry, 
while at the same time it has lowered 
the price at which the product can be sold to 
the consumer.” 

The growth in industrial production must be 
accompanied by better methods in plant opera- 
tion, elimination of old machinery and the ac- 
ceptance of modern ideas covering better work- 
ing conditions and plant upkeep. These points 
will be fully emphasized in the diverse exhibits 
of equipment, supplies and methods on display 
at the National Industrial Show. It will pre- 
sent an opportunity for keeping in touch with 
the progress in several phases of industrial en- 
deavor. It will give a new viewpoint to modern 
industrial efficiency and actual operation as 
many plants built or expanded during the last 
few years have included the machinery and 
apparatus for not only greater production but 
also better production. 


It is with the realization that industrial 
wastes are money losses that the National In- 
dustrial Exposition is expected to bring together 
executives of small industries as well as large 
who are able to recognize the importance of the 
staggering losses due to inefficiency, obsoles- 
cence and poor management. 
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Postpone Albuquerque Meeting 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Oct. 14.—To suit other 
engagements of a large number of lumbermen, 
the New Mexico section of the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers Association has postponed its 
Aubuquerque meeting to Nov. 23. Unfortu- 
nately, Ernest E. Woods, secretary-manager of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
finds it impracticable to participate in the pro- 
gram on this date, but will do so at another 
time. Acceptances are being received from the 
other speakers, and it now seems probable that 
the veteran Amarillo lumberman, H. W. Gal- 
braith, of the Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co. 
will be present to discuss the results of an 
advertising campaign to secure a greater use 
of lumber, rather than a bigger share for an 
individual yard. On Friday evening, Nov. 22, 
“The Transformation” is to be shown at the 
University of New Mexico lecture hall, under 
the joint auspices of the civil engineering de- 
partment of that institution, Prof. A. Dieffen- 
dorf in charge, and the Albuquerque Woman’s 
Club, Mrs. H. L. Hogrefe, president. Don 
McNeill, head of the Denver Modernization 
Bureau, and Prof. Parsons, in charge of the 
university course in architecture, will be the 
principal speakers at this meeting. 


Hardwood Traffic Directors Meet 


MemPHIS, TENN., Oct. 15.—A meeting of 
the board of directors of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association was held today in 
the office of the association. Joe Thompson, 
president, presided? and discussed plans for the 
annual meeting; however, no definite announce- 
ment was made. Several. rate adjustments 
were outlined to the directors by J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager of the association, 
and other routine business was transacted. Tihe 
date for the annual meeting will probably be 
announced within the next few weeks. 


New Hampshire Fall Meeting 


Mancuester, N. H., Oct. 14.— The fall 
meeting of the new Hampshire Lumbermen’s 
Association was held here last Friday, and a 
large gathering of producers, wholesalers and 
retailers of lumber and lumber products at- 
tended the sessions in the banquet room of the 
Hotel Carpenter. Harry K. Rogers, of Sun- 
cook, presided as president of the association. 
After discussing some of the major problems 
affecting their industry, the members adopted 
two resolutions which they agreed will bene- 
fit the entire forest products industry of New 
Hampshire. 


A committee was appointed and instructed to 
draft rules on the grading of pine box lumber. 
The results of this committee’s efforts to speci- 
fy with definiteness and exactness the quality 
of every lot of pine box lumber offered is to 
be transmitted to lumbermen throughout the 
State. Another resolution provided for the 
publishing of information compiled by the re- 
search committee as to costs of manufacturing 
small logs and the distribution of ‘these impor- 
tant facts among the interested lumbermen, a 
subject that was ably presented during the 
day’s sessions. 


_President Rogers submitted four questions to 
his fellow lumbermen for consideration when 
they gathered. They were: “Where are we 


headed?” “What is the trend of lumber, 
marketwise?” “What shall be our future ac- 
tivities?” “How can the association better 


existing conditions ?” 

These subjects were freely discussed by a 
number of members and aroused considerable 
interest and brought out some sharp differ- 
ences of opinion. The general discussion was 
obviously most beneficial in establishing a more 
general appreciation and understanding of the 
problems of the lumber industry as they are 
from day to day presented to everyone engaged 
in it. 

Arthur G. Bowler, of Manchester, led a 
discussion on hardwoods, speaking about the 
situation with regard to the manufacture of 
native hardwoods in reference to the increased 
use of substitutes. There was also an impor- 


tant report by Prof. Karl W. Woodward, of 
the University of New Hampshire, for the 
research committee, and another report on time 
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study as it relates to the costs of manufac- 


to onsolidated reports of the members of the 
association, as of Oct. 1, showed forty-two 
mills in operation, compared with sixty-four 
running one year ago and sixty-one ordinarily 
operating at this time of year. The total stocks 
of sawed lumber on hand Oct. 1 aggregated 
76,435,000 feet, of which 13,163,000 feet was 
reported as remaining unsold. 


Penn Supply Dealers Set Date 


PirrsBuRGH, Pa., Oct. 15.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Western Pennsylvania Builders’ 
Supply Association held its last meeting of 
the year last Wednesday at its headquarters in 
this city, and selected Jan. 14 and 15, 1930, as 


the dates for the eighth annual convention, . 


which will be held in the Fort Pitt Hotel. The 
next meeting of the directors will be held dur- 
ing the convention. 

‘A renewed effort will be made soon after the 
frst of the year looking to a merger of the 
Western Association with the Eastern Penn- 
sylvania Builders’ Supply Association. 

“At this meeting, Harry R. Miller, who has 
been secretary of the association for the last 
three years, resigned to take the position of 
sales manager for the Mayer China Co., of 
Beaver Falls, Pa. His successor is R. C. Me- 
Diarmid, of the Iron City Sand & Gravel Co., 
of Pittsburgh. 

Wednesday night, following the meeting of 
the directors, held in the afternoon, a number 
of the dealers, including some lumbermen, met 
to discuss the cement situation. They went on 
record as opposing the trucking of cement from 
mills instead of rail shipment, and expressed 
themselves as being in favor of retaining the 
10 cents a barrel differential on all carload 
cement. They also went on record as oppos- 
ing the sale of cement at dealers’ prices to 
State highway departments, public utilities and 
railroads. 


4-L Directors to Meet 


PortLAND, Ore., Oct. 12.—It was announced 
here today by President W. C. Ruegnitz, of 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, 
that the twenty-second semi-annual meeting of 
the board of directors will be held Nov. 18 at the 
Portland Hotel, here. 


Doings of Ontario Associations 


Toronto, OntT., Oct. 14.—The first fall meet- 
ing of the Western Lumber Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation was held recently at the Hotel Vic- 
toria, Toronto, with Chairman L. D. Barclay 
presiding. One of the matters discussed was 
West Coast lumber distribution in Ontario. It 
was the general opinion of those in attendance 
at the meeting that much lumber was finding 
its way into the eastern market, which, under 
normal conditions, would be distributed on the 
prairies, or in American rail trade. The de- 
mand from the latter quarter was now picking 
up somewhat. While the market in the East 
was inclined to be weak, it was thought that 
the prospect for an early improvement was 

L. C. Walker was appointed chairman 
for the next meeting, which will be held on 
Monday, Nov. 4. 

The Ottawa Retail Lumber Dealers Bowling 

e met recently in the head office of James 
Davidson’s Sons, completed arrangements for 
reorganization for the season of 1929-30, and 
elected the following officers: Hon. Presi- 
dent, D. Kemp Edwards; President, D. J. Mac- 
Donell; Hon. Vice Presidents, E. M. Barrett, 
C. P. Mahoney, Grant P. Davidson, Mayno 
Davis, Allan Grimes, M. N. Cummings and 

_H. Conyers; Secretary-treasurer, R. G. 
Wiggans. The principal prize to be competed 
for is the D. Kemp Edward challenge trophy. 
In addition to this, there will be many other 
valuable prizes, such as silver spoons, for 
nightly high singles; high gross scores; cham- 
pion team prizes; individual team prizes, and 
a special cup donated, for premier honors in 
igh averages for the season. The competi- 
tions begin on Oct. 19. 


In the finals for the W. C. Laidlaw trophy 
in the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
golf series, F. H. Pratt, of the Humber Val- 
ley Golf Club, Toronto, defeated A. E. Eck- 
ardt, of the Mississauga Club, by 2 up. Mr. 
Pratt will hold the cup, which was won last 
season by George W. Coyles. 

The northwestern branch of the Ontario Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association will hold a 
meeting on Nov. 1, at the Royal Inn, Harris- 


ton, Ont. 
SaSGSGSG22242288: 


Recognize Long Official Service 

BurFao, N. Y., Oct. 15—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange, at its meeting of Oct. 11, gave 
a substantial sum in gold and also a framed 
and engraved testimonial to Secretary-Treas- 
urer John S. Tyler as a birthday present and 
a mark of recognition for his long official serv- 
ices. On the previous day Mr. Tyler quietly 
observed his 81st birthday. He has been sec- 
retary-treasurer of the exchange for 21 years, 
or since Oct. 8, 1908, having served longer than 
any other official in that office. Since its foun- 
dation in 1880 the exchange has had only three 
secretaries—Christopher Baldy, who served for 
16 years, Knowlton Mixer, who held the office 
for 12 years, and since that time, Mr. Tyler. 

The presentation address was made by Presi- 
dent Harold Hauenstein. Mr. Tyler, who is 
associated with the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., 
has been a member of the local wholesale lum- 
ber trade for many years and about thirty 
years ago was a partner in the firm of H. M. 
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Snapshot of John S. Tyler, who has been secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
for 21 years 


Tyler & Bro. He continues in good health 
and his many associates in extending their con- 
gratulations on his birthday expressed the hope 
that he would have many more years in which 
to take part in lumber exchange activities. 

A number of talks will make this an inter- 
esting month in Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
history. At the meeting Oct. 11 a talk in the 
interest of the proposed $5,000,000 endowment 


fund for the University of Buffalo was made. 


by Dean Willis G. Gregory and he was fol- 
lowed by Horace F. Taylor, who is captain of 
the lumber team in the campaign. On Oct. 18 
the exchange will hear Charles E. Roesch, the 
Republican candidate for mayor of the city, 
and on Oct. 25 Mayor Frank X. Schwab, who 
is a candidate for re-election. 


Important Beaumont Meetings 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 15.—While the 
Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Association is 
to meet at the LaSalle Hotel here on Oct. 19 
with a very important program, it is expected 
that the November meeting to be held in ‘this 
city on the 16th of the month will be one of 
the most important in the history of the organ- 
ization. This is because the Texas Forestry 
Association will meet on the previous day. 

E. L. Kurth, of Keltys, president of the 
Texas Forestry Association; W. Goodrich 
Jones, Waco, president emeritus, and E. O. 


Siecke, Agricultural & Mechanical College, 
College Station, secretary-treasurer, are mak- 
ing every effort to get as many lumbermer 
and friends of forestry and forest life to 
attend as possible. 

C. E, Walden, a director of the association 
and chairman of the Beaumont Chamber of 
Commerce committee on forestry, is taking an 
active interest and has addressed letters to the 
150 members of the organization and others to 
attend. Mr. Walden has been an active official 
in the Sabine Tram interests since the death 
of George W. Smythe, their founder. 

It is very probable that many of the mill 
managers will attend the annual meeting of the 
Intracoastal Canal Association which will be 
held Oct. 25-26. The completion of the intra- 
coastal canal from the Mississippi River to 
Corpus Christi, Tex., will make it possible to 
reach many isolated tracts of timber, tow the 
pine logs and barge the hardwood to points 
where mills are already located and have rail 
connections. This will be particularly true of 
the Louisiana district and the river bottoms in 
Texas which will pour through the canal on 
their way to the sea. 


LUMBER CLUBS 


Hallowe’en Dinner Dance 


MemMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 15.—Many reserva- 
tions have already been made for the annual 
Hallowe’en dinner dance of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis which will be held Oct. 31, 
at the Hotel Peabody. It is expected that more 
than 500 lumbermen and their wives will be 
in attendance. 

Eight new members were elected at the reg- 
ular meeting of the club which was held last 
Thursday at the Hotel Gayoso. They are: 
N. L. Saxton, F. J. Daugherty Lumber Co.; 
George J. Murch, Boynton & Co.; C. H. Per- 
sons, Murray Wood Products Co.; Otice Tid- 
well, F. T. Dooley Lumber Co.; N. B. Buehl, 
F. T. Dooley Lumber Co.; George Ricketts 
and J. Francis Fentress, Turner-Farber-Love 
Co.; and R. H. Bodine, C. P. Bodine Lumber 
Co. 

At the next regular meeting of the club the 
new constitutions and by-laws will be discussed 
and a vote on the changes will be taken at 
the following meeting. 


Southwestern Hardwood Club 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 14.—The-~ next 
meeting of the Southwestern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club will be held during the first ten 
days of November, according to Secretary 
George Schaad. The definite date will be an- 
nounced later. There will be no meeting dur- 
ing the current month. 


Twin City Club Elects 

MiInNEAPOLIS, MinN., Oct. 14.— Ed Erick- 
son has been elected president of the Twin 
City Retail Lumber Salesmen’s Club. Other 
officers chosen at the annual meeting include 
Ivo Bauman, vice president; Elmer Wicklund, 
secretary, and Charles Nagle, treasurer. Mem- 
bers of the board of directors are R. J. Bou- 
chier, Charles Lampland, Phinney O. Larson, 
J. A. Bakken and J. B. Daubenberger. Frank 
Ashton was named chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee for the ensuing year. Meet- 
ings of the organization are held alternately 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, the next session 
being scheduled for St. Paul on Nov. 7. 

















OrperS received by the General Electric Co. 
for the three months ended Sept. 30 amounted 
to $116,688,014, compared with $90,328,666 for 
the corresponding quarter of 1928, an increase 
of 29 percent, President Gerard Swope has 
announced. For the nine months ended Sept. 
30 orders received amounted to $337,404,470, 
compared with $260,686,463 for the first nine 
months of last year, also an increase of 29 
percent. 
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Planning Important Discussions 


A great number of important subjects have 
been outlined for discussion at the thirteenth 
annual convention of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, to be held Oct. 23, 24 
and 25 at the Palmer House, Chicago. There 
will be five business sessions—morning and 
afternoon on the first and second days and a 
morning session on the third day. 

Chief among the topics to be discussed will 
be those relating to what constitutes efficient, 
economical yard management and what consti- 
tutes. good merchandising. The discussion on 
each of these subjects will be led by lumber- 
men who have demonstrated through their own 
business that they know what they are talking 
about. Financing is an important element in 
better merchandising, and one of the sessions 
will be a practical experience meeting on meth- 
ods of financing dwellings. This subject will 
be of greater importance this year, inasmuch 
as during the last year it has been difficult to 
obtain first mortgage loans for construction 
purposes throughout the country. 

The development of reroofing and repair job 
sales will be discussed by a well known dealer 
operating in an average sized community, who 
for the last five years has been successful in 
improving his sales and profits through up-to- 
date methods, newspaper advertising, etc. 

The discussion of methods of creative selling 
will bring out to the dealers attending how to 
create and develop remodeling and moderniz- 
ing trade, how td develop it for and with the 
contractor; what dwelling properties lend them- 
selves logically to remodeling and moderniz- 
ing, and how to make one such job lead to the 
procurement of others. This discussion will be 
carried on by dealers who have used creative 
selling methods with excellent results. Along 
with good merchandising goes a correlative 
subject, that of an efficient credit bureau. The 
manager of a really efficient credit bureau will 
tell the dealers how they can avoid losses by 
watching the extension of credits to doubtful 
contraetors. 

The subject of properly seasored lumber is 
one of the most important before the lumber- 
men today, and there will be present several 
southern pine manufacturers who will discuss 
this question. An interesting feature will be 
a practical demonstration of an instantaneous 
electrically operated moisture detecting ma- 
chine. 

A feature of the convention will be the 
presentation of a moving picture specially pre- 
pared by a large cast of professional actors 
and ‘covering practically every detail of retail 
yard operation, showing the result of a cam- 
paign of a large manufacturer of a building 
material to improve the caliber of its traveling 
sales representatives so that they might better 
understand the business of their customers and 
be able to aid them in making sales. 

The manager of a reserve yard operated co- 
operatively by local dealers for the last three 
years will tell how successfully overhead has 
been reduced through this co-operative propo- 
sition. Closely associated with this subject is 
that of knowing costs, and Alton J. Hager, 
chairman of the association’s cost committee, 
will preside over the sessions which will bring 
before the convention an analysis of the replies 
received to the cost questionnaire recently 
issued ‘by the association’s cost committee. 

Other subjects of importance will cover the 
inauguration of a program by one of the State 
associations to place incentives before farmers 
to induce them to erect more and better farm 
buildings during 1930. Just what can be 


accomplished by a trade practice conference 
will be another topic discussed. During one of 
the sessions the dealers will be asked to write 
briefly on blanks supplied for the purpose what 
their plans are for 1930, and these expressions 
will be summarized and presented to the con- 
vention. Another subject of importance will 


be that of a standard State lien act. This will 
be discussed by Frank Day Smith, who has 
just been in attendance at the annual meeting 
of the Commissioners of Uniform State Laws, 
before whom the proposed act is up for final 
disposition. 

Three special features of the convention will 
be the comprehensive exhibit of grade-marked 
lumber to be made by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association at the entrance 
lobby to the convention hall. On Friday after- 
noon there will be opportunity to inspect the 
Chicago Lumber Institute conducted by the 
Chicago lumber dealers in the Stock Exchange 
Building at 30 North La Salle Street. Also on 
Friday afternoon opportunity will be given to 
make a trip to the testing laboratories of the 
Portland Cement Association at 33 West Grand 
Avenue. 


An elaborate entertainment program is being 
arranged for both the gentlemen and their 
ladies in attendance. On Wednesday evening the 
directors, officers and executive committee 
members, together with a committee of the 
Chicago dealers, will greet the convention vis- 
itors. It is to be a merry party, with dancing. 
On the second evening of the convention the 


— it 
annual banquet and dance will be held jp 
grand ballroom of the Palmer House, follow: 
which there will be staged several high g 
and unusually fine entertainment numbers I 
addition to both of these events, the ladies vil 
be tendered a luncheon, accompanied by enter. 
tainment, on Wednesday noon at the Palmer 
House. On Thursday morning the ladies will 
be taken for a tour of the Art Institute, 


Vancouver Golf Tournament 


_ Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 12.—Despite a soak. 
ing rain, the annual lumbermen’s golf tourney 
held at Shaughnessy Heights Club last Tyes. 
day, was thoroughly enjoyed by all who par- 
ticipated. W. Crowe was in charge of 
arrangements. Norman English, for the sec- 
ond year in succession, led the list of golfers 
with a net score of 72. A. L. Hughes won 
low gross with an 86. Fred Hodgson was nex 
to English with a net score of 75, while R. J 
Borland and H. S. Irwin tied for third with 
76. A. L. Hughes, A. L. Rowden, Frank 
Mitchell and C. S. Battle tied for the low 
gross prize at two hidden holes. Gordon 
Raphael, Charlie Plant and Russ Underhill 
divided the honors for high gross on two hid- 
den holes. The prize for the best combination 
of four was captured by Sandy McDonald 
C. S. Battle, Frank Mitchell and Fred Hodg- 


son. 


West Penn Conditions Improving 


PittspurRGH, Pa., Oct. 15.—The board of 
directors of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania last Friday 
held its first meeting since June, and will re- 
sume its monthly meetings for the winter. 

It was brought out that the twenty-third an- 
nual convention and -reunion Feb. 5, 6 and 7 
will be held, together with the exhibits, in the 
new addition to the William Penn Hotel. 

The Hankins-Paulson Co., of Uniontown, was 
approved as a new member of the association. 

Reports from members of the board on busi- 
ness conditions in their respective districts 
showed that in many quarters there has been 
improvement with an encouraging outlook. 
Reports from the directors for the various dis- 
tricts were as follows: 

No. 1—Business was quiet during the sum- 
mer, but there has been some improvement 
this fall. The credit situation is getting bet- 
ter and dealers are co-operating in every 
way to improve conditions. This co-operation 
will help the lumber business in general. 

No. 2—Business has slowed down, but some 
of the dealers in our district report a volume 
ahead of last year. Small house building has 
fallen off, but construction of higher priced 
homes and other large building work is slight- 


ly better. Collections are slow. 
No. 3—Business conditions in our district 


since June have been somewhat below normal, 
with new building low, but considerable re- 
pair work. Mines and railroads have shown 
wonderful improvement the last two months. 


No. 4—Business slow to the present; re- 
pair work continuing; collections slow. 


No. 5—Business slow in house building line; 
industrials and mines working. 

(No. 6—Conditions a little below normal for 
the last few months, but fall business is en- 
couraging. Collections are fairly good, 

No. 7—Business a little less than last year, 
but look for a good volume the remainder of 
the year. Collections are fair. 

No. 8—Prospects for fall business not as 
good as 1928. 

No. 9—Business in our district is fair. The 
September volume was less than a year ago, 
but October looks better. Total business so 
far in 1929 equal to 1928. 

No. 10—The volume of business in our dis- 
trict is less than it was last year. Credit 
has been extended too promiscuously, and 
mortgages are hard to secure, which results, 
of course, in large receivable accounts. 

No. 11—Business in our district has been 
considerably ahead of last year. Industrial 


conditions are good and the outlook is prom- 
ising. 

No. 12—Business is fairly prosperous and 
the outlook is good for the winter. The mines 
are running fair and 1930 looks good. 

No. 13—Total sales in our district so far 
this year are on a par with 1928. Fall busi- 
ness has kept up surprisingly well, and from 
present indications, October should be one of 
the best months of the year. Houses are still 
selling in most quarters of our territory. 

No. 14—Business conditions in our county 
are probably above the average. We have a 
considerable volume of large business, but 
home building is not what it should be. Lum- 
ber substitutes, such as beams, frames, sash, 
etc., are growing more popular in our district. 

No. 15—Business is fair; volume good; col- 
lections improving. 

No. 16—Industrials and public construction 
work have been good, which of course has im- 
proved business in the last few months. 
There is a fair amount of estimating. Col- 
lections are slow. 

No. 17—Things continue to improve in our 
vicinity, and there is no let-up in building 
activity. There is considerable figuring on the 
better class of homes. 


Seventh Lecture in Course 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 14—The seventh lecture 
of the Harry L. Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club of 
Boston instruction class was held Oct. 10, with 
a large attendance. Walter E. Chamberlin, 
of the John M. Woods Co., gave a very in- 
teresting talk on hardwoods. John W. Sim- 
coe, special representative of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, addressed the 
class on the needs of the lumber industry. He 
said a watchful eye must be kept on the legis- 
lative bodies who have charge of changing the 
building codes, to prevent changes which will 
be to the detriment of the lumber industry 
through curtailing the use of lumber and pro- 
moting the use of substitutes. , 

A gold watch given by the cypress associa- 
tion was presented to the member of the class 
answering correctly the most questions about 
cypress. The presentation was made by Mr. 
Chamberlin and the winner was J. M. Haley, 
formerly technical engineer with the Dix Lum- 
ber Co., of North Cambridge, and now ass0o- 
ciated with Paul S. Collier, secretary-manager 
of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. 
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“Adds to Utilization Committee 


WasuincTon, D. C., Oct. 14.—Secretary of 
Commerce Lamont today announced the ap- 
pointment of sixteen mew members of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization. The appointees repre- 
sent virtually every industry touching the field 
of wood utilization. They are: 


Ralph Budd, president Great Northern Rail- 
way Co., St. Paul, Minn.; U. M. Carlton, treas- 
urer Dix Lumber Co., North Cambridge, Mass.; 
BE. J. Curtis, vice president Curtis Companies 
(Inc.), Clinton, Iowa; N. Max Dunning, archi- 
tect, Chicago; D. C. Everest, vice president 
and general manager, Marathon Paper Mills 
Co, Rothschild, Wis.; Col. A. C. Goodyear, 
president Great Southern Lumber Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; A. R. Joyce, vice president Joyce-Wat- 
kins Co., Chicago; W. M. Ritter, chairman 
w. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Washington, D. C.; 
Reuben B. Robertson, president Champion 
Fibre Co., Canton, N. C.; George W. Sisson, 
jr, chairman New York Wood Utilization 
Committee, Potsdam, N. Y.; W. B. Swift, pur- 
chasing agent, International Harvester Co., 
Chicago; Louis J. Taber, master National 
Grange, Columbus, Ohio; Frederick S. Under- 
hill, Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, Philadelphia; 
Frederick E. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul; T. J. 
Wilcox, president and general manager Lin- 
derman Box & Veneer Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 
and M. S. Winder, executive secretary Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago. 


In announcing these appointments Secretary 
Lamont said: 

All of these appointees have accepted serv- 
ice with the committee because of their in- 
terest in the movement to perpetuate our for- 
ests. The committee’s part in this movement 
is the promotion of efficient wood utilization 
and the elimination of waste in wood-using 
industries. 

The National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion was established in 1925 by Herbert Hoo- 
ver, who as secretary of commerce was its 
first chairman. It grew out of a conference 
called in Washington in November, 1924, for 
the purpose of formulating a program to.com- 
bat timber waste in all stages of manufacture 
and use. It was pointed out at this confer- 
ence that “timber waste constitutes a serious 
and in large measure unnecessary drain on 
our diminishing forests and that we have a 
great deal of practical knowledge on better 
methods of manufacturing and using timber 
which is not being effectively used.” 

In its attempt to carry out the purpose for 
which it was éreated, the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization has confined -itself to 
definite projects. For instance, one study 
made by the committee showed that there is 
a heavy waste of lumber through the fact 
that for certain construction operations where 
the use of short length lumber is desirable, 
such lumber is cut to length on the job in- 
stead of being purchased as short length from 
the mill. Ways in which this waste can be 
avoided and millions of dollars saved to home 
builders of the nation are pointed out by the 
committee in its report on the use of short- 
length lumber. As a further means. of pop- 
ularizing the use of short-length lumber the 
committee has conducted investigations which 
show that the use of end-matched lumber, 
tongzgued and grooved at the end, for flooring, 
siding, sheathing and other purposes, means 
Savings of as high as 30 percent. 

Special attention has been given by the 
committee to the development of manufactur- 
ing methods whereby small logs now left in 
the woods may be manufactured into lumber 
at a profit. Through its efforts, new types 
of woodworking machinery which accom- 
Plishes just.this object have been introduced 
on the Pacific coast. 

Until the movement to grade-mark lum- 
ber, that is, to stamp it plainly at the mill 
with a symbol of its quality and grade, was 
started by the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, lumber’ was among the few stand- 
ard manufactured commodities not marketed 
under a quality brand. Gratle-marking en- 
ables even the most non-technical user to pur- 
chase his lumber with the assurance that he 
will get just what he specifies. 

One of the needs felt by builders, archi- 
tects and engineers in the past has been ac- 
curate information with regard to the use 


of wood for construction purposes and the 
standardized practices followed in such con- 
struction. 
has published a handbook on wood construc- 
tion practices. 
and comprehensiveness of this volume is to 
be found in the fact that it was. prepared 
under the direction of a control committee 
composed of leading architects, engineers and 
builders. 


To meet this need the committee 


The guaranty of the accuracy 


Among other projects on which the com- 
mittee has done effective work are: Making 


treated lumber available to retail yards; an 


exhaustive ‘census of non-utilized wood in 


Box Makers Plan 


Wooden box manufacturers nowadays have 
stiff competition, because of other types of con- 
tainers on the market, so they must modernize 
their sales program to meet present day needs, 
instead of clinging to the methods in use in 
the days when there were no other containers 
available. Also, wooden containers must be de- 
signed to conform to the modern demand for 
great strength and little material. Wooden 


containers must be good for modern purposes, 
and then the manufacturers must make every 








PAUL L. GRADY, B. F. MASTERS, 


Chicago; Chicago; 
Says Trade Outlook Chairman Board of 
Is Optimistic Governors 


effort to make known the superiority of their 
product. 

These were some of the things decided after 
informative talks and earnest discussion, at the 
thirtieth semi-annual convention of the National 
Association of Wooden Box Manufacturers, 
held at the Roosevelt Hotel in New York City, 
October 10 and 11. About one hundred manu- 
facturers of wooden boxes, from the East and 
middle West, attended the meeting, at which 
J. H. Dunning, of the Dunning Corporation, 
New York City, president of the association, 
presided. The opening address was made by 
B. F. Masters, of Chicago, president of Rath- 
bone, Hair & Ridgeway, who outlined the his- 
tory of the association since it was started 
thirty years ago, and told of the purposes of, 
and the need for, the organization of which he 
is the chairman of the ‘board of governors. 

Nailed wooden box manufacturers have had 
a steady increase in business during the last 
three years, it was disclosed in the report of 
Paul L. Grady, of Chicago, secretary-treasurer 
of the association. The 1928 business was 15 
percent more than that for 1926, and 7 percent 
ahead of the 1927 trade, his figures showed. 
In 1926 the total footage of lumber made into 
nailed wooden boxes amounted to 3,787,000,000; 
this was increased to 4,072,000,000 in 1927, and 
to 4,344,824,000 in 1928, 


sawmills and woodworking plants and the 
promotion of its use for the manufacturing 
of other forest products; the cutting of small 
dimension stock; the promotion of the use 
of second-hand boxes and crates and scrap 
lumber now thrown away or burned for mak- 
ing useful and interesting articles, and the 
completion of a series of investigations of 
the best practices followed to reduce the 
losses arising from the use of lumber insuf- 
ficiently or improperly seasoned. 


By reason of his position as secretary of 
commerce, Col. Lamont is now chairman of 
the National Committee and his quoted state- 
ment leaves no room for doubt of his active 
interest in its work. Maj. R. Y. Stuart, chief 
of the Forest Service, is vice chairman of the 
committee. 


Sales Campaign 


“This does not purport to show,” Mr. Grady 
said, “that every concern engaged in the 
wooden box industry has enjoyed an increase 
in its business. However, a close analysis of 
the reports of the different manufacturers did 
disclose that the percentage of increase was ap- 
proximately at the same level for the East, the 
middle West, and the Pacific coast.” 

Mr. Grady told of the general trade promo- 
tion work of the association, in all its activities 
over the country. Assistant Secretary Herbert 
Meagher, of the Boston office, and Rex H. 
Morehouse, manager of the West Cpast office 
in San Francisco, Calif., in their reports told 
of the progress made in their respective regions, 
in the promotion of wooden box trade. As the 
roll was called each member present responded 
with a report on business conditions as he has 
found them, and these, like the words of the 
secretarial workers, indicated that the wooden 
box industry is gaining steadily. 

George E. Mcliwaine, of Boston, an econo- 
mist of the Cambridge Associates, in an ad- 
dress on the business outlook for the next six 
months, said that a spirit of optimism is justi- 
fied by statistics compiled by his organization. 
The oft-discussed Swedish gang saws, and 
other working details of Swedish box factories, 
were shown in a motion picture exhibited by 
the Bolinders Co. (Inc.), and Reuben Bengston, 
manager of the New York office, further ex- 
plained the operation of the equipment. 

After the usual dinner of the board of gov- 
ernors, Thursday evening, the Friday morning 
session began with an address by Walter F. 
Shaw, of Washington, D. C., trade extension 
manager, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who told of the part the 
trade promotion program of the box associa- 
tion should play in the general TX activities of 
the National association. More°can be ac- 
complished, he said, by co-operation of all the 
associations than) by the attempt of one or- 
ganization to “go it alone.” F. O. Perkins, of 
New York City, vice president of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., advertising agency which is in 
charge of the box association’s trade extension 
program, explained the advertising program 
and the members agreed to continue it. 

Secretary Grady added more to the trade ex- 
tension discussion by advocating a closer co- 
operation between the manufacturers of wooden 
boxes and the makers of metal stripping. For 
added strength, with economy of space and ma- 
terials, this feature is necessary if wooden 
boxes are to compete with other containers. 
Informal discussion showed all the manufac- 
turers in favor of this idea. After another dis- 
cussion, led by Edward Dahill, of New York 
City, chief engineer of the Freight Container 
Bureau of the American Railway Association, 
the bulletin to be issued by the bureau in co- 
operation with the association, concerning 
proper construction of nailed wooden boxes, 
was approved. 

The convention closed Friday evening with 
‘a dinner entertainment. The members de- 

cided to hold the next meeting at French Lick, 
Ind., in May, 1930. 
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Demand for Built-in Features 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 12.—Builders 
in San Francisco are finding an ever-increasing 
demand by householders for built-in fixtures, 
they report. Corner cupboards and bookshelves 
may occupy room which would otherwise be 
wasted, they declare, and these convenient 
pieces are especially effective and economical 
when built into the house itself. 

It is now possible to obtain these ready-to- 
install pieces in designs that duplicate in every 
important detail the most interesting period 
motifs and they are also to be had in modern- 
istic ‘types. Built-in furniture, the dealers 
point out, has the advantage of coming unfin- 
ished so that it may be painted to correspond 
with the color of the walls, or given a con- 
trasting finish which emphasizes the color note 
found in important furnishings in the room. 
This adds to the flexibility of the decorative 
scheme, they say, and makes a very pleasant 
change in combination with natural wood. 


Presents Timber Lands to Purdue 


Sautt Ste. Marie, Micnu., Oct. 14.—Hon. 
Chase S. Osborn, of this city, former governor 
of Michigan and a graduate of Purdue Uni- 
versity, of Lafayette, Ind., recently presented 
to that institution 5,200 acres of virgin hard- 
wood lands located in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. The lands are in Chippewa and 
Luce counties, well located for economical log- 
ging or lumbering or for the practice of for- 
estry. Their value is estimated at $200,000. 


“Perfect” Lien Act Torn to Pieces 


Mempuis, TeNN., Oct. 16.—What previously 
had been termed the “perfect” mechanics lien 
act was torn to pieces yesterday and last night 
when it was considered by the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 
which is meeting in Memphis to prepare recom- 
mendations for the annual sessions of the 
American Bar Association, which will meet 
at the Hotel Peabody on Oct. 23, 24 and 25. 
Just what recommendation the commissioners 
will make is rather uncertain at this time for 
no definite action was taken; however, further 
discussion will be heard on Saturday of this 
week, the closing session of the commissioners’ 
meeting. . 

The draft itself, which was prepared by the 
parent committee, took four years to complete 
and was considered one of the most important 
pieces of legislation to come before the com- 
missioners. Sections 5 and 6, and their sub- 
divisions, which were most pertinent to the in- 
terests of all concerned in building enterprises, 
were torn apart, and many changes suggested 
by the commissioners. However, after this, the 
commissioners approved the purposes of the sec- 
tions, but only after the removal of certain sub- 
sections, and changing the wording of the entire 
sections. The commissioners also voted to side- 
step the issue of advocating rejection of Sec- 
tion 14. This section would have permitted a 
contract between the home owner and the build- 
ing contractor, whereby a lien could be im- 
pressed upon the owner’s property other than 
claims of laborers, over the amount of the 
contract price between owner and contractor. 
The commissioners seem generally in favor of 
rejecting this whole section as manifestly unfair 
to subcontractors and material men, but de- 
cided to leave it in the act, after surrounding 
it with parentheses which left it optional with 
the various State legislators, as to whether it 
should be a part of the law. 

Two of the principal divisions that came 
under the heat of discussion were acts making 
the owner liable to all material men, subcon- 
tractors and laborers, and up to the amount 
of the contract price with the general building 
contractor. The other, as it is now in effect in 
most States, makes the owner liable for any 
debts for materials or labor regardless of 
whether they treble the total building price 





quoted him originally by the contractor. And ~ 


these may be satisfied by impressing a lien upon 
the property for which the labor or material 
was furnished. 

The uniform act was presented by Charles V. 
Imlay, of Washington, D. C. Among those 
who discussed the act were Henry Upson Sims, 
of Alabama; Judge George B. Young, of Ver- 
mont; Judge A. W. Shands, of Mississippi; and 
many others. 

The matter will come up for further discus- 
sion on Saturday: morning, but it is hardly 
probable that any agreement will be reached. 
However, Mr. Imlay said that they have not 
despaired of this work and will continue until 
able to get a perfect mechanic’s lien law. 


Largest Pine Mill Saws Last Log 


DututH, Minn., Oct. 14.—The large saw- 
mill of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. at 
Virginia sawed its last log at 4:10 o'clock 
a. m. on Oct. 9, as the whine of the saw and 
a-long blast from the plant whistle sounded a 
requiem for the departure of an industry that 
had been to a great extent the life of the 
community. 

In the sawyer’s post was C. H. “Chet” Rog- 
ers, general superintendent of the company, 
and with him on the carriage rode a crew of 
old employees. In the circle of silent men who 
witnessed the final cutting were many who had 
watched the first log go through the mill 20 
years, 8 months and 8 days before. 

The occasion served to interpose a night of 
suspense for mill workers and officials. Watch- 
ful eyes were kept on the hoisting operations 
at Silver Lake shore and many wagers were 
made as to the time when the last log would 
leave the water and start upon its journey to 
the hungry teeth of the saws. 

Several of the company’s local officials had 
left orders to be called from their beds in time 
to see the finishing operations at the mill, while 
other day employees remained at the plant in 
order “to be in at the finish.” By midnight it 
was apparent that the last cutting would be 
done before 5 o’clock. 

Shortly after 4 o'clock the final batch of 
logs had left the water and groups began to 
gather at the saw carriages. By 4:12 o'clock 
all the saws but one had eaten up their quotas 
and seven minutes later the final log was jug- 
gled into position and “Chet” Rogers took the 
levers to guide it into the flying band of steel. 

As the whine of steel against wood arose the 
mill whistle was sounded in a swan song for 
the plant. Quite appropriately it was a white 
pine log that served to end the operations of 
the largest white pine lumber mill in the world. 
Under the hand of the veteran superintendent 
the operation was completed in less than five 
minutes and except for a small crew left to 
clean up the shavings, the sawyers were 
through. 

While all lumber operations of the Virginia 
& Rainy Lake Co. at its Virginia plant are 
through, its timber supplies being exhausted, 
the planing mill, yards and shipping depart- 
ments will continue in operation for many 
months in disposing of the lumber and other 
materials. 





Treated Southern Pine Used 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 14.—Referring to the 
use of treated southern pine lumber in an ex- 
tension to the stadium at Harvard University, 
story and picture of which were carried in a 
recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
M. H. Cutler, structural engineer for the Stone 
& Webster Engineering Corporation, of this 
city, which has charge of this work, said that 
merchantable southern pine without heart re- 
quirements was used, this lumber being treated 
with a 1-pound zinc chloride treatment. Mr. 
Cutler said that the reason for treating the 
wood was that of preservation, as it is not con- 
templated that the timber will be painted. This 
is a striking demonstration of how lumber may 
be made available for purposes that some have 
thought could be served only with concrete. 





New Business Booked at Spokane 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
SPOKANE, WasH., Oct. 16.—New business is 
being booked in fairly good volume by the 


Inland Empire mills at better prices than pre. - 


vailed thirty days ago. There are very few if 
arly items which could be classed as weak at 
this time; in fact, Idaho white pine in every 
width and grade is firm in price, and Pondosa 
pine prices have strengthened perceptibly, 
There seems to be an excessive demand. for 
No. 2 common in both woods, and as the 
weather for air drying lumber is about over 
this situation may become serious. Even now 
mills are unable to handle straight cars of No.2 
common Idaho white pine, finding it necessary 
to limit this grade to 50 percent of each car. 
It is not now a question of price, but of being 
able to furnish the stock. The same condition 
exists in No. 2 common Pondosa pine, although 
to a lesser degree. While order files are prob- 
ably not as large as they were sixty days ago, 
this has not had a tendency to weaken the 
market due to the fact that there is much less 
dry lumber available. The curtailment program 
carried out earlier in the year is having its 
effect and undoubtedly is the cause of present 
firm prices, and there is every indication that 
they will remain firm. 


Makes Important Timber Purchase 


WELLs, Micu., Oct. 14.—Through George N. 
Harder, general manager, the I. Stephenson 
Co., Trustees, of Wells, has concluded negoti- 
ations for the purchase of 2,800 acres of tim- 
berland in Alger County from the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co. This tract is cov- 
ered with a fine growth of hardwood timber, 
all of which will be brought to Wells for 
manufacture at the company’s big plants here. 
This purchase includes all of the remaining 
timber holdings of the North Western rail- 
road in section 45, range 22, and in connection 
with other holdings of the I. Stephenson Co., 
insures a timber supply for the operation of 
the company’s mills at Wells for a number of 
years. 

Practically all of the hardwood output at 
the Wells plant is now manufactured into 
either flooring or automobile body parts. For 
the last two years the company has been special- 
izing in small dimension for the use of automo- 
bile companies and has had gratifying success. 
It is expected that this department of the 
company’s business will continue - steadily to 
increase. 


PASSER ABAAAAAAAS 


A Visitor From South America 


SeatTtLe, WAsuH., Oct. 12.—“Our lumber im- 
portations from the West Coast have increased 
50 percent in the first six months of this year, 
as compared with the first six months of last 
year” is the statement of T. A. Owen, of 
Leng, Roberts & Co., Buenos Aires, who is a 
Seattle visitor this week at the offices of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. His 
company maintains offices in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, and sells to distributers in that country 
as well as in the Argentine. 

Mr. Owen said his company had found the 
grades and qualities of West Coast lumber 
very satisfactory; that it had not had one 
complaint on quality; that the P. L. I. B. in- 
spection certificate was accepted as final both 
by his concern and its customers. Its heaviest 
sales are of Douglas fir,-next hemlock, then 
spruce, pine and redwood in the order named. 
Clears, as well as merchantable grades, are in 
demand. 

In addition to its lumber business the con- 
cern represents the financial firms of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co., of 
New York, and Baring Bros., of London, 
England. 

Mr. Owen was accompanied here by W. J. 
Mulligan, of W. J. Mulligan & Co., of San 
Francisco, lumber exporters. Mr. Mulligan is 
the Pacific coast representative of Leng, Rob- 
erts & Co., and the latter are agents for W. 
J. Mulligan & Co., in their trade territory. 
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Tractors Going to Russia 


Russian loggers are adopting the machinery 
and methods used by Americans in the same 
pusiness, aS was shown by a recent purchase 
of Cletrac crawler type tractors—708 of them 
—by the Soviet government from the Cleve- 


increased stiffness. The addition of the aux- 
iliary spring plays another important part, 
too, for it assists in counteracting objection- 
able side-sway or leaning when going around 
curves, or on unlevel roads, with a load hav- 
ing a high center of gravity. 

To achieve the increased capacity it was 








ing is done this way; lower right—learning how 


the new American machine 


land Tractor Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
shipment brings the year’s total purchased 
from this company up to 1,300. 

Not all of this big army of machines, of 
course, are used in logging. Other uses to 
which they frequently are put include farm- 
ing the great agricultural sections of Russia, 
building and maintaining highways, construc- 
tion work, oil field and mine work, and the 
big task of hauling supplies across Russia’s 
vast regions where railroad facilities are 
limited. 

One of the accompanying. pictures caught 
one of these tractors in the act of doing some 
of this cross-country hauling. A similar pic- 
ture of the machines in use in the logging 
camps has been most difficult to take, because 
of the intense cold at those times when a 
representative was in the land of the Soviets. 
There are, however, many of these at work 
in the forests, and the Cletrac “40” has proved 
especially popular. 


Announces New Chassis Types 


Pontiac, MicuH., Oct. 14.—Eight special new 
chassis types, with increased capacity and sev- 
eral advanced features for speed, safety and com- 
fort, now are offered to truck operators by the 
General Motors Truck Co., according to an 
announcement made here by Paul W. Seiler, 
president of the company. The new chassis 
types are for the model T-60, which already 
has a reputation for making time with heavy 
loads. This latest development has _ been 
named the “T-60 Special.”” Under the new 
arrangement the pay-load capacity is seven 
and a half tons. The maximum allowable 
total gross weight, including car and load, is 
22,000 pounds or 19,000 pounds, according as 
the total over-all width is 94 inches or 92% 
inches. A body length as great as eighteen 
feet, back of the cab, is offered. 

Probably the most important factor in al- 
lowing for the increased weight is the de- 
velopment of two-stage rear springs, main 
and auxiliary. The main spring provides easy 
riding under light load conditions, and when 
the load is heavy the auxiliary spring func- 
tions to assist the main spring in providing 


Upper left—A trainload of Cletrac crawler type tractors at 
the factory of the Cleveland Tractor Co., in Cleveland, Ohio, 
ready for the start of the long journey to Russia, where 708 
of the machines had been ordered; in oval—there are no 
trains in many sections of the country so cross-country haul- 


to operate 


necessary, also, to make the worm-drive rear 
axles heavier, and the tires were increased 
in size. On the trucks which allow the maxi- 
mum gross weight of 22,000 pounds, the single 
front tires are 38x7 and the dual rear tires 
are 38x9. The lighter 


anything else. 


opment of a nine-foot panel delivery truck, 
with an inside width of 51% inches and an 
inside height of 55 inches. Its 108-inch in- 
side length is made possible by a wheelbase 
of 133% inches. Ready for the road, the 
truck weighs 4,000 pounds, and it has a ca- 
pacity of one ton. It is especially adaptable 
to the speedy delivery of bulky commodities. 


What It Costs 


A New Jersey dealer in lumber and other 
building materials has figured his trucking 
costs quite accurately, so he knows what he 
is paying out in delivery expense. He has 
summarized his findings and gives yard fore- 
men and others these admonitions: 

“Every time you send a truck out it costs 
the company roughly fifty cents per mile. 
Be careful therefore that it is always abso- 
lutely necessary. 

“Avoid double handling of material at all 
times. One handling of lumber costs $5 per 
thousand feet. 

“To keep a truck waiting one hour costs 
approximately $2.50. For rough purposes, for 
every five minutes you keep a truck waiting 
on the scales or in the yard it costs the com- 
pany a quarter. 

“Overloading ruins a truck quicker than 
It takes the tension out ‘of 
the back springs and breaks front springs, 
which cost $75. To re-install a rear end costs 
$100. 

“Inaccurate addresses cost the time of de- 
livery men in hunting up the proper place for 
delivery.” 


On the Move 


Practically everything in the world, before 
it can be used, must be moved somewhere. 
“Moving Things,’ from the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co.’s press, at San Leandro, Calif., and 
Peoria, Ill., shows how contractors, factories, 
individuals, and railways are profiting by 
using ‘‘Caterpillars’” to move produce, build- 
ings, wreckage etc. The booklet contains sev- 
eral especially interesting pictures of lumber 
hauling. 





models use 36x8, sin- 
gle front and dual 
rear. All tires are 
heavy duty pneumatic 
cords. The worm drive 
assures a tremendous 
motive force, with the 
use of the six-cylinder 
Buick engine which 
develops 89 horse- 
power at 2,500 R.P.M. 
(S.A.E. rating, 31.5 
horsepower), and three 
optional gear ratios 
are available. 

The chassis lengths 
are 140%, 160%, 180%, 
and 200% inches. These 


allow maximum body 
lengths, back of the 
cab, of nine, twelve, 
fifteen, and eighteen 
feet. Turning radii 
are 26, 29%, 33, and 
36% feet. 

Extensive severe 


tests at the General 
Motors proving 
ground indicate a bril- 
liant performance on 
the part of these new 
chassis types is to be 
expected. They are es- 
pecially adapted to the 
lumber industry, where 
orders nowadays are 














received for quick de- 
livery, for these trucks 
are designed for 
speedy delivery of 
heavy loads. 

Another recent an- 
nouncement by the 
General Motors Truck 
Co. tells of the devel- 


tors Truck Co. 


heavy loads. 


The upper picture shows the two-stage spring arrangement used on 
the “T-60 Special,” new chassis type announced by the General Mo- 
The auxiliary spring, on top, lends added stiffness 
to the main spring when the load is heavy, and helps to balance top- 
Below, the heavy construction of the worm-drive rear 


axle is shown 
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LUMBER WANTED 


White pine: 75,000 ft. 8/4—50,- 
000 ft. 6/4—25,000 ft. 4/4, dry 
or shipping dry, rough, C Selects 
or Better, 8” and up wide. Must 
be Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota or Canadian stock, well 
manufactured, good widths and 
good quota 14 and 16 ft. Quote 
lowest cash prices Detroit rate, 
give time of shipment, also aver- 
age widths. Can use in mixed 
ears. Address 


“D. 66,” c/o American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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We cut your stock to order 
after being carefully Kiln- 
dried - large Kiln capacity. 
Let us figure on your 
requirements. 


We also manufacture Rough or Dressed 
PINE -HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
“IDEAL” Steel Burnished Rock 
FLOORING 
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TENS Oe USES 
WELLS, Delta County, Mich: = _§ 








IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade. 
Brown Lumber Company 


Main Office: MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
Branch (Office: 








1402 Eaton Tower, Detroit, Mich. 











VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of*17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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s/ AND TRAIL | and Trail 
Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
; Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
, and ax. 
DOUCLAS MALLUCH $1.50 postpaid. 
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NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 


Sees Continuing Prosperity 


Secretary of Commerce Lamont on Monday 
told newspaper men that industrial and com- 
mercial activity during the first nine months 
of this year continued on the same high level 
which has characterized American business 
during the last few years. For example, the 
output of pig iron and steel ingots, usually 
regarded as an accurate reflector of industrial 
conditions, was more than 17 percent greater 
than during the corresponding period of 1928. 
Automobile production, often used as a meas- 
ure of consymer-purchasing power, was greater 
than in any other similar period. Industrial 
employment was larger than in the same period 
of last year, while industrial payrolls also 
showed considerable expansion. 

Reta'l trade, as reflected by data from mail- 
order houses, department stores and 10-cent 
chain systems, was running well above a year 
ago. Dividend and interest payments during 
the first nine months of 1929 were larger than 
in any other similar period on record, showing 
a gain of 12 percent over the corresponding 
period of last year, striking evidence of the 
continuity of that stability which has been wit- 
nessed during recent years. New sales of life 
insurance were larger than in any previous 
nine months, substantial evidence of larger 
margins of income available for thrift pro- 
grams. 

Further indication of the nation’s business 
health is to be found, Col. Lamont said, in 
the decline of 11 percent from a year ago in 

















awards will be made during the coming wip. 
ter. 

The awards will be made annually in each 
State—one to the school or club whose pupil 
or member wins the contest, and the other to 
the winning pupil or member. The school ang 
club medal, set on a walnut stand, will pags 
from institution to institution as won during 
consecutive years until the contest is won } 
the same school or club three different times 
when the medal may be retained as a perma. 
nent trophy. The medal awarded to the win. 
ning child, a smaller reproduction of the 
larger medal, becomes the permanent property 
of the winner in one contest. 


Warned of Container Act 


The Department of Agriculture is calling 
attention to the fact that penalty provisions of 
the Standard Container Act become effective 
Nov. 1, and after that date it will be illegal 
to manufacture, sell, offer for sale or ship non- 
standard sizes, whether filled or unfilled. Per- 
sons buying non-standard sizes are warned that 
they are investing their money in something 
which they will be unable to use legally. This 
law establishes standard sizes for hampers and 
round stave baskets, including straight side or 
tub baskets and splint or market baskets, used 
for the shipment of fruits and vegetables. 
The warning is being sounded in order to clear 
up any misconception which may exist regard- 
ing the effect of the law. 


Did You Notice This? 


On page 67 of the Sept. 14 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was reproduced a pic- 
ture of a big fir tree felled on the operations 
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the amount of defaulted liabilities of failing 
business firms. Wholesale prices during the 
period have continued remarkably stable, thus 
contributing largely to the maintenance of the 
present high rate of business activity. 


Encouraging Children in Forestry 


To encourage children throughout the United 
States to become interested in forests and to 
understand more fully what growing forests 
mean from the standpoint of public welfare 
and good citizenship, the American Forestry 
Association will award annually medals to 
winners of forestry contests in every State in 
the Union and Alaska. These contests will be 
sponsored by various State organizations under 
the direction of the association. Essay or ora- 
torical contests, planting contests, tree care con- 
tests and contests in forestry education are 
among those which will be sponsored by State 
agencies. In Alaska, Gov. Parks is conduct- 
ing the contests from his office and the first 
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of the Central Coal & Coke Co., at Vernonia, 
Ore., the picture showing also an Atkins silver 
steel cross-cut saw that was used in bucking 
the tree into log lengths. Since this picture 
was reproduced a number of letters have been 
received from readers, calling attention to the 
fact that on the end of the log, between the 
saw and the ax handle, is an almost perfect 
outline of an old woman wearing a shawl. As 
this interesting feature of this big fir log was 
not mentioned originally, the picture is being 
reproduced in order that readers who did not 
discover this unique freak of nature may have 
another opportunity to see it. This photograph 
was secured by N. A. Gladding, vice president 
and general manager of E. C. Atkins & Co, 
Indianapolis, Ind., while on a recent visit to 
the West Coast. 





Harvard Economic Society’s weekly index of - 


wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 95.7 
for the week ended Oct. 9, 1929, from 96.2 for 
the week ended Oct. 2, 1929. 
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Vine and Figtree 


It’s both good scripture and good sense, 

That saying in the Book of Books; 
Two thousand years’ experience 

We've had, and just as wise it looks. 
That land was best in Bible days 

Where each man sat, beneath his vine 
And figtree, in the ancient ways— 

In his day like I do in mine. 


It's just an elmtree, not a fig, 

Or else an oak, that shelters ours,- 
But home, sweet home, looks just as big, 

And just as fair and sweet the flow’rs. 
No matter where a neighbor goes, 

No matter where a stranger roams, 
The finest land they ever know 

Is one where people own their homes. 


And so I sit beneath the vine 
I planted here with my own hands, 
And know my home’s a place divine, 
And that my land’s the best of lands. 
We talk about our liberty: 
The only freedom ever known, 
The only people really free, 
Are folks in houses that they own. 


We See b’ the Papers 


All the farmer wants is to be let a loan. 


A place in the sun is all right, but it’s no 
place for a baseball. 


Mr. Tloover and Mr. MacDonald sat down 
on a log and talked it over. 


It’s a way we have ‘of doing in the woods, 
and about as good as there is. 

Five hundred bus-drivers quit work in Lon- 
don. Now, there’s a good idea. 

The newspapers are all het up over Lind- 
bergh’s discovery of Mayan ruins. 


But speaking of seeing ruins, we wonder if 
Col. Lindbergh ever saw the Cubs? 


Too bad we didn’t get some fellows to sit 
on a log in 1914, or the log on them. 


If a young man has an ambition to strike 
out for himself, he might join the Cubs. 


Right now nobody knows what the stock 
market is going to do, and nobody ever did. 


But a lot worse than having your team 
out-lucked would be to have it out-gamed. 


Among other tidings of great joy we would 
hardly include the senator from Massachusetts. 


It makes a lot of difference after someone 
_— the old town has made good somewhere 
else. 


Italy now claims that Columbus was an 
Italian. But they weren’t claiming him in 
1492, 


We talk about master minds, but the real 
master mind is one that minds its own busi- 
ness. 

Meanwhile the ghost of Leif Ericson, who 
discovered America in about the year 1000, isn’t 
saying a word. 

Another nice thing about it is that Mr. Mac- 
Donald will probably be too busy to write a 
book about us. 

Wonder if some of our baseball managers 
couldn’t arrange to trade Dolly Gann for Ish- 
bel MacDonald? 

_ Among others who will have a considerable 
job of vindicating on their hands next summer 
will be the Cubs. 

You hear a lot about football casualties, but 
we don’t think we’ve ever seen anything quite 
as brutal as this last world’s series. 

With a new device, when men call up, ‘and 
you are not there, the telephone takes the mes- 
sage, and repeats it to you when you get home. 

The architects keep right on building model 


homes, but suppose you do, where are you 
going to find a model family to live in one? 


The next step will be a machine that tells 
you everything that is said about you when you 
are not present. But it won’t make us very 
happy. 

And another woman we can’t get up much 
sympathy for is the woman who is robbed of 
$12,000 worth of jewelry. One could do a 
lot of good with $12,000. 


Between Trains 


Fats City, Nes.—Fred Graham, the lumber- 
man, Judge Falloon, President Falter, and the 
members of the Rotary Club in general, did 
all they could to make us welcome to south- 
eastern Nebraska tonight, but really the man 
with the longest arm was Mark Kerns, another 
lumberman, of Nebraska City, who drove down 
some sixty miles and brought Mayor John 
Pfann, builder and contractor up that way, 
along with him, to second the motion. The 
lumbermen are a clannish bunch, and it is a 
good thing. 

Every once in awhile we run into one of 
these prosperous, self-contained little cities like 
Falls City, and it is always more or less of a 
mystery to us, in view of all the talk about 
the mail order houses and farm relief. For 
they are nearly always agricultural communi- 
ties, where the farmers are supposed to send 
all their money to the mail order houses, and 
not to have any money, anyway. We can’t 
quite figure it out. 

The country around here hasn't had a crop 
failure in fifty years. Maybe that has some- 
thine to do with it. The grasshoppers got the 
crops once, but that doesn’t alter the fact that 
the crops were there. 


From Up High 
Up here upon the hill, 
Where we’re at work today, 
A man can see the road, the mill, 
And twenty miles away, 
The river at his feet, 
The haul-up and the pond, 
The houses and the village street, 
And fields and woods beyond. 


It does a fellow good, 
And good more ways than one, 
To stand up here, as God has stood, 
. And watch the old world run. 
Big doesn’t look so big, 
The burner quite so tall, 
An auto or a one-horse rig 
Don’t matter much at all. 


The stream we're lookin’ at 
Don’t look so wide up here; 
And troubles are a lot like that— 
We look at things too near. 

Someday we'll laugh about 
The things that made us cry— 
Oh, it’s a good thing to get out 
And look down from up high. 


We ought to walk a mile, 
And climb a hill or two, 

Yes, leave our little world awhile 
And get a better view. 

Our little quarrels then 
How silly they would seem, 

If we could see the world of men, 
God’s whole gigantic scheme. 


If I could stand up here 
Amd see myself down there, 
I’d see how little I appear, 
How poorly I compare. 
And then perhaps I'd try 
A little more to be 
A part of all God’s earth and sky, 
Instead of only me. 
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Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 


CYPRESS - 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
> Louisiana Red Cypress 
4 Lumber. Lath 
and Shingles 


nen 
PAL 

ty ¥ Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
9 Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 


Old | 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made fror. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 
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OA Uniform Color, Soft Texture 
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News Notes from Ame 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oct. 15.—Some wholesalers and retailers re- 
port improvement in business the first two 
weeks in October over what it was in Sep- 
tember, while others say volume is light and 
competition very keen. Stocks in the retail 
yards are unquestionably very low, and as 
there is still a fair volume of small orders 
coming into the yards, some wholesalers are 
optimistic. 

Few price changes have been noted. Fir 
shed stocks are perhaps a little weaker, and 
some West Coast fir and hemlock dimension 
is being shipped by rail from eastern ports 
into the Pittsburgh district at very low 
prices. Xalifornia and Idaho pines remain 
firm, with a few concessions noted on the 
lower grades of Pondosa. Idaho white pine 
stocks are badly broken at the mills, which 
restrict the amounts they will sell of a num- 
ber of items, particularly No. 2 common. 

Southern pine shed stocks are in light de- 
mand, but many mills report being oversold 
on certain items, so that it is difficult for 
them to handle badly mixed cars to advan- 
tage. No. 2 common and better boards are 
still weak, but there appears to be a slight 
improvement in prices on air dried No. 2 
common and better dimension. 

Stocks of hemlock at Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia mills are low, but prices re- 
main very weak, due to some extent no doubt 
to the competition of West Coast stock being 
shipped into this district. Spruce and hem- 
lock lath prices are at the lowest point of 
the year, with the demand light. 


Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 15.—One .of the most interesting de- 
velopments in the New England lumber mar- 
ket is the improvement in the situation of 
Pacific lumber. There is a very fair inquiry 
for mill shipment, but competition is keen. 
Comparatively little lumber is on the way, 
however, and so negotiation about transit lots 
is not, therefore, of the nervous, excited sort 
that is so often noticeable. The freight rate 
is now $10, and wholesalers say it is some- 
times possible to secure space on a tramp 
steamship for less. 

Only two large eastern spruce dimension 
mills are now operating and, although de- 
mand is not active, there is enough business 
to keep the prices for frame schedules and 
random lengths about steady. Spruce lath 
are dull. Cedar shingles are moving slowly, 
but prices for standard makes keep steady. 
Demand for Idaho white and Pondosa pines is 
just about as it has been for some time. 


New York, N. Y. 


Oct. 14.—The lumber market has been rather 
slow for the wholesalers during the last week. 
The firmness of all price lists, and the fact 
that the distributers are in good shape to hold 
their surplus stocks until demand arises, are 
favorable factors. Few of the retail yards 
are stocked up to a considerable extent. and 
most of them are buying sparingly for imme- 
diate needs. 

New York City will be the host on Jan. 
28, 29 and 30, 1930, of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. The convention 
will be staged on a scale even more elaborate 
than heretofore. More than one-thousand out- 
of-town lumbermen are expected and their 
number will be augmented by local and sub- 
urban dealers. The program is now in the 
making. 

The Nylta Club has announced that its first 
smoker of the season will be held Nov. 7 at 
the Aldine Club. The Holland American Line’s 
photographic description of a Mediterranean 
cruise was given for Nylta members at the 
meeting last Friday night. 

The Elmhurst Lumber & Trim Co. is mak- 
ing extensive improvements at its Merrick 
Road yard. : 

The Yellow Pine Distribution Co., Port New- 
ark, N. J., is installing facilities for milling 
its products. The concern will operate a band 
re-saw and planing mill. The Yellow Pine 
Co. operates solely in southern pine timbers 


a 


and plank, it sells exclusively to lumber 
dealers and has for its object making it un- 
necessary for yards to carry large stocks. 

Meyer, Grimes & Werner are building g 
new shed and expanding the area of their 
yard in Greenpoint, Brooklyn. 

Arthur FE. Lane, head of the corporation 
that bears his name, recently made a hole in 
one, on the links of the New Haven Country 
Club. 

O. N. Cloud, sales manager Long Leaf Ye). 
low Pine (Inc.), New Orleans, was a recent 
New York visitor. 

Charles Grosskurth has just returned from 
a trip to lumber centers in the Inland Empire, 

Ernest Dolge, prominent manufacturer of 
Tacoma, Wash., has been in New York visit- 
ing the trade. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Oct. 16.—While some operators have re- 
ported that they were building up supplies of 
items that were scarce, it is becoming eyi- 
dent with the approach of cold weather that 
some of the sizes much in demand will be 
difficult to obtain for some time. Mills which 
have well assorted stocks are certain to do 
a good business. Prices are pretty certain to 
remain firm all along the line. The amount 
of stock on hand at Head of the Lakes mills, 
including those in south central Canada, re. 
mains at approximately 400,000,000 feet. Di- 
mension stuff and some items of boards are 
among the scarce stocks, while No. 3 com- 
mon 4/ and 6/4 and 1x4-inch No. 3 Norway 
are listed as surplus items at most mills. 

It is becoming evident that winter logging 
operations in some sections of the Head of 
the Lakes region will be curtailed. The Vir- 
ginia & Rainy Lake Co. will do no logging. 
The company assures the trade, however, that 
it has a good assortment of stocks. One 
large company, while continuing operations 
on a big scale, is utilizing more and more 
of its logs for making insulation. 

Shipments and sales have not been par- 
ticularly active during the last Week, but in- 
quiries are increasing, and industrials are ex- 
pected to become more active buyers in the 
near future. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oct. 15.—Increased demand for northern 
white cedar is the feature of the Northwest 
market. The cedar men report that there is 
more and more demand for various post sizes, 
rather than a call limited to large sized posts, 
as throughout the summer. Orders and in- 
quiries are increasing, and such expansion 
in demand is unusual at this time of year. 
The only drawback is a shortage of some 
items, particularly the 5- and 6-inch posts. 
This has tended to advance somewhat prices 
for these sizes, while increased demand for 
smaller sizes has maintained firmness all 
along the line. Smaller posts have not re- 
ceived much attention up to the last few 
days, but Twin City dealers now report that 
the call for them is increasing, particularly 
in country sections, for repair work and main- 
tenance on the smaller telephone lines. 

Announcement of the Great Northern’s $25,- 
000,000 equipment budget has been an encour- 
aging factor in the northern pine trade, since 
it is indicative of what other railroads may 
do, and because much of the outlay is to be 
devoted to wood-using purposes, particularly 
box cars. 

Being advised, probably, that a number of 
northern pine items are scarce, some of the 
industrials are placing forward orders. Many 
orders, however, continue to be for assorted 
lots for quick shipment. Northern pine prices 
remain firm. 

While comparatively few lath are being 
used in the Twin Cities, there is a fair de- 
mand for balsam. Little white pine is mov- 
ing. 

Millwork trade is sluggish, although some 
of the sash and door men report increased 
business and add that the time is ripe for 
completion of a fairly large number of small 
residences, which will mean a better demand. 

While hardwood lumber is moving slowly in 
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the Twin Cities, prices are remaining firm. 
Mill stocks are reported here to be rather 


light. ° e 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Oct. 15.—The trade has taken a turn for 
the better, except as to city yard business. 
There has been a revival of demand from 
furniture factories, especially those which 
make radio cabinets and refrigerators, while 
industries generally are buying more box and 
crating material. Hardwood business is re- 
ported to be slow, as there is a lack of de- 
mand from auto body builders. Production 
of automobiles is being slowly stepped up, 
though no one expects that it will approach 
last year’s figures in Wisconsin. The Sea- 
man Body Co. owns nearly all of its own 
sources of supply in the South, and uses little 
northern wood in its Milwaukee plant, but 
the parent organization, Nash Motors, pur- 
chases much lumber for other than body 
building uses. The policy and purchasing of 
the Fisher Body Co., Janesville, Wis., are 
largely dictated from Detroit, and a great deal 
of northern hardwood is shipped to Janes- 
ville. The several large refrigerator fac- 
tories in the State are reported to be operat- 
ing at full capacity, having booked an un- 
usually large number of advance orders for 
mechanical refrigerators. Radio cabinet pro- 
duction is expected to reach record breaking 


peaks. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Oct. 14.—Retail lumber trade in Ontario is 
quiet, as crops generally in Canada were not 
up to those of previous years. Retailers are 
inclined to hold back on purchases, and not 
carry more stock than is absolutely necessary. 
There is a surplus of eastern spruce and 
prices are undergoing a reduction. The de- 
mand for hemlock is only fair, but jack pine 
demand is holding up rather well. White pine 
is selling in fair quantities. Cedar lath, 1%- 
inch, are in good demand from Detroit and 
other large cities. In Ottawa district busi- 
ness is good for this time of year, and the 
outlook is promising, as a great deal of build- 
ing is going on. 

The estimated value of new construction 
awarded during September in Canada was 
$46,959,200, which is a decrease from August 
of 19.9 percent, but an increase over Septem- 
ber last year of 3.3 percent. The cumulative 
grand total to the end of the third quarter 
now stands at $441,643,900, as compared with 
$379,504,300 for last.year, an increase of 18 
percent for all types of new construction in 
Canada. 

Several sawmills have closed down during 
the last few days, but a few will operate until 
freeze-up. Most manufacturers in Ontario are 
entering the bush on about the same scale as 
last season. Help is plentiful and wages are 
about the same as last year’s. 

The Keewatin Lumber Co., of Kenora, Ont., 
will increase its logging and bush activities 
this year by 75 percent, and twelve hundred 
men will be employed in the camps this sea- 
son, compared with 700 last year, while the 
number of camps will be increased to 16, as 
compared with 7 last year. The Keewatin 
Lumber Co. will also buy all the wood offered 
by settlers on the Lake of the Woods. 

Cc. F. Greenwood, manager of Lumber Sales 
(Ltd.), Edmonton, Alta., was in Toronto re- 


- Birmingham, Ala. 


Oct. 14.—Keen inter-yard competition has 
forced retail prices to a low level, but total 
sales have increased, as September building 
permits in this district expanded. Home build- 
ers have found it easier to get loans and col- 
lections have improved. Stocks of yards are 
low and assortments are broken, as buying is 
hand to mouth. 

Mill price reductions last week were made 
only on special items and low grades. No. 3 
flooring sold down to $11, sometimes $10.50; 
No. 2 advanced to $20, then slipped to $19; 
No. 1 advanced to $36 but declined to $33. All 
B&better stocks held at about August and Sep- 
tember basis. Demand is poor for higher 


grades. C rift flooring, 3-inch, plain, and end 
matched, is sold at special prices. Conces- 
sions have been granted on third grade oak 
flooring, the 2% inch declining $1.50 to $3. 
Small mills are delivering just enough dimen- 
sion to supply local demand. There are few 
transits, as the market for them is unattrac- 
tive. Lath declined to $4.10 and occasionally 
sell at $3.85. Only a small amount of longleaf 
grade-marked dimension is being sold here, as 
it costs much more than ordinary stock. 
Yards here buy rough dimension and cut it 
as it is needed for delivery. Special grades 
have upset the market for standard items, but 
there is beginning to be a reaction against 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Oct. 15.—Indications point to a stronger 
market for short length southern pine dimen- 
sion, in the opinion of leading factors here. 
Many smaller mills have been forced to shut 
down because of business conditions and other 
reasons, and the stocks of larger mills are 
not large. With any sort of demand, there 
will be considerable shortage of this item. 
The general market has been strengthened by 
a better demand from retail and industrial 
consumers, and a better sale of transit cars, 
of which not many are now afield. Rains have 
interfered with shipments and tended to cut 
down the number of transits. Buying of shed 
stocks is still hand-to-mouth. 

Demand for white oak seems to be better 
than that for red oak. White oak buying by 
flooring factories has been heavier, and large 
quantities have been contracted for by cooper- 
age interests, while white is scarcer than red 


oak. The spread between the two woods 
seems to increase. At present, the difference 
between them in common grades is - $3, 


whereas it is ordinarily $2, while the spread 
in FAS is $10, compared with a normal of $5. 

Local yards are said to be inclined to buy 
only mixed carloads of West Coast lumber, 
and then only to fill immediate needs. Fac- 
tors on the West Coast are endeavoring to 
push the sales of straight cars, the demand 
for which is said to be disappointing.. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, president W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., has returned from a visit to the 
southern pine mills in and around Minden, La. 
Most small mills in that section are closed 
now bécause of labor being required in cotton 
harvesting. 

The Southern Railway has ordered 3,000 
freight cars from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co., of St. Louis. » 

A $35,000 contract for supplying the mill- 
work for the new 16-story Professional Build- 
ing in Kansas City has been awarded to the 
Huttig Sash & Door Co. Philippine mahogany 
will be used throughout. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Oct. 14.—Some mills have been fortunate 
in securing a good volume of new business, 
and have been handicapped in production and 
shipments by adverse weather. But quite a 
bit of the new business will move by water, 
and the rail mills can not hope to meet this 
competition because of the difference in 
freight rates. And, effective Oct. 8, the rates 
from all southern States to the Virginia cities 
were increased 12 to 33 percent, while the 
next step will be to advance rates to Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh territory and east thereof. 

. There has been a little better demand for 
edge 4/4 No. 2 and better band sawn, but 
circular sawn stock is still rather quiet. Edge 
4/4 No. 3 has been in fair demand. No. 2 and 
better 4/4 stock widths, band sawn, have been 
moving better. There is a good demand for 
4-inch band and circular sawn. Not much 
circular finish is being offered, for most of 
the good mills have been shut down, and, if 
operating, have been unable to log in the low- 
lands, where the best logs are found. No. 3 
4/4 stock widths have been very quiet, as 
have other items of good rough lumber. 

The northern and eastern box makers have 
been a little more liberal in placing orders for 
4/4 edge No. 1 box, rough: and dressed, for 
rail shipment, as cargo shipments have been 
held back by storms, rains and decreased pro- 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“knare” Hardwoods 


Kentucky ané 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Nev York City, 415 Lexington Ave: 
Chicago, IIL, 1518 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. 1., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg: 
Detroit, Mich., 528 Maccabees Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Sea‘tle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
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Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
Rh. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yeliow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 
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JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
WASHINGTON, D.C. eo 

Yellow Pine 

Timbers, Lumber 

Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
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THE LAWRIE LABORATORIES 


CHEMISTS — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Completely equipped laboratories 

specializing in problems of research 

and process development for the 
wood industry. 


MADISON AND CLEVELAND STREETS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Fe fe 
Ocean Freight —— faiscount ‘aratts. 
Commercial Credits 
Brokers for exports & imports 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
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duction. This demand is likely to continue 
for some weeks. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box con- 
tinues very quiet, but sales should increase 
as soon as air dried box becomes scarce be- 
cause of weather conditions. No. 1 4/4 stock 
box has been moving well, and prices are firm 
and may advance. No. 2 4/4 stock box has 
been moving fairly well. Edge box rough, 5/ 
and 6/4, has been moving better, but the price 
is still very low. Box bark strips, 4/4, con- 
tinue very quiet, but prices have apparently 
reached bottom. 

A few planing mills have been fairly busy, 
but most of them have been forced to mark 
time because of flood conditions, interrupted 
rail service etc. Only a fair amount of mixed 
car orders has been received. Kiln dried 
roofers continue to move well and a number 
of mills are sold ahead. Air dried roofers 
continue very quiet, but the roofer mills have 
been forced to shut down during the last two 
weeks. The price on air dried roofers remains 
unchanged. 


Beaumont, Tex. 


Oct. 14.—The southern pine market con- 
tinues rather quiet in face of heavy produc- 
tion. Weather conditions have been ideal, and 
mills can run to full capacity. So far, price 
cutting has been confined entirely to the 
peckerwood mills, larger mills holding to list 
and allowing any surplus cut to go into dress- 
ing-up stocks. Rice farmers have had a fair 
year, as have cotton farmers in this section. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Oct. 14.—Accompanied by Prof. G. D. Marck- 
worth, of the Louisiana State University, six 
students of that institution’s school of for- 
estry visited Bogalusa and went out into the 
pine woods to gather specimens of longleaf 
pine seeds from trees of different ages, and 
will use them in forestry experiments at the 
university. Prof. Marckworth renewed ac- 
quaintance with J. K. Johnson, chief. forester 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., among 
others. 

The William Henry Sullivan memorial fund 
now has passed the $21,000 mark. A widow, 
who requested that her name not be made 
public, contributed $100; her husband was a 
warm personal friend and admirer of the late 
Col. Sullivan. 

A. C. Long, Jr., director of sales of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., is on a ten days’ tour 
of inspection of the sales field of the company 
in the Bast and middle West. He will visit 
Philadelphia, Chicago and other points. 


Warren, Ark. 


Oct. 14.—Arkansas soft pine shipments for 
nine months have egceeded actual production 
by 5 to 10 percent, and those of identical mills 
were 250,000 feet larger than last year’s. The 
Southwest increased its takings, while the 
East and North Central sections took slightly 
less. Shipments of Bé&better materially in- 
creased. ‘There was a big increase in orders 
for specially fabricated stock. 

Demand this week has been fairly steady, 
and shipments are running ahead of new busi- 
ness so that order files are low. Prices are 
holding firm all along the line. Retail yards 
in central | Oklahoma, Arkansas and central 
and northern Texas are doing very little, 
everybody being busy harvesting cotton, but 
some business will come for these sections 
within the next three or four weeks. The 
car supply has been ample, but railroads have 
issued warnings of a possible temporary 
shortage. 

A number of inquiries are out for 1x4- and 
6-inch 8-, 9- and 10-foot B&better car siding,’ 
1x4- and 6-inch 5-foot roofing in B&better and 
No. 1, and 1x4- and 6-inch lining, largely 12- 
to 16-foot. Some orders are also offered for 
18-foot lining, in both B&better and No. 1, de- 
mand for this length being in excess of avail- 
able supply. Car siding orders run largely to 
4-inch, so that straight cars of this are $1 to 
$2 higher than the 6-inch, especially in 9- and 
10-foot. Several sizable orders were placed 
by the automotive trade for cut-to-length, ex- 
port box material, made-up panels and other 
stock. Several sales are reported of knocked- 
down box shook and crating for other indus- 
trial concerns. 

There is a heavy demand for 3-inch B&bet- 
ter edge grain flooring. Demand continues 


ee 
good for 4-inch B&better flat grain floor; 
and all grades of drop siding. Stocks of shed 
items are below normal, with assortments 
broken. Continued scarcity of 1x6-, 10- and 
12-inch No. 1 makes mixed car orders harg to 
place for prompt loading. No. 2 and 3 boards 
are fairly plentiful, except 10- and 20-foot, 19. 
inch No. 1 boards and 1x4-inch No. 3 random 
lengths. All stocks of No. 4 were recently 
made into grain doors. Dimension stocks are 
better assorted, except that certain items of 
18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, 1x4-inch, ang 
No. 1, 2x12-inch are in short supply. 

Cooler weather than usual for ‘this season 
has permitted logging operations to go for. 
ward actively, and the mills are accumulating 
a good supply of logs. While cotton harvest. 
ing is calling for a good deal of labor, theres 
is no shortage at the mills, 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Oct. 12.—British Columbia mills are all par. 
ticipating in a curtailment program, and Plan 
to shut down for a week before Nov. 15. The 
export markets are all buying the usual 
volume, and the mills have all of this busi- 
ness that they can handle. Clear lumber stil] 
continues very scarce, demand exceeding sup- 
ply. Orders for common cutting are scarce, 
and the mills are finding it difficult to dispose 
of their output, but there are several large 
railway tie inquiries in the market. 

The shingle mills are running at only 50 
percent of capacity and will be for October, 
and probably for the remainder of the year, 
Incoming business is just about sufficient to 
take care of current production. 

The log market continues extremely de- 
pressed. The mill curtailment of 16 to 25 per- 
cent has been equalled if not exceeded by that 
of fir logging camps, with the result that there 
is little indication of a log surplus. Most fir 
logging operators intend to discontinue logging 
on Dec. 1 for thirty and possibly sixty days 
unless market conditions improve. Seventy- 
five percent of the cedar logging camps have 
closed down, but log stocks are ample. The 
cedar log list remains unchanged. Hemlock 
logs are plentiful and demand sluggish. The 
bulk of hemlock log sales are at $1 below list. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Oct. 12.—The future of Pacific coast lumber 
in the South American market was the sub- 
ject of discussion at the regular meeting of 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday. T. 
A. Owen, representing Leng, Roberts & Co., 
a prominent importing house of Buenos Aires, 
was a guest at the meeting, and told the 
Tacoma manufacturers many interesting facts 
regarding condition in the Argentine and 
Uruguay. Mr. Owen made no formal address, 
but answered the questions put by the club 
members. The discussion brought out that 
there has been an increasing demand for 
Douglas fir in the River Plate district, that 
this is still largely confined to the merchant- 
able grade, and that competition between the 
Pacific coast wood, southern pine and Aus- 
trian spruce is extremely keen. The better 
grades of fir have not yet been much in de- 
mand. L. E. Force, of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., was present and gave 
some figures showing the growth of fir ship- 
ments to the east coast of South America 
during the last five years. J. C. Buchanan, 
who has been ill for several months, resumed 
his attendance at club meetings and was en- 
thusiastically welcomed by the other mem- 
bers. A letter from the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, thanking the Tacoma 
club for the entertainment given the retailers 
on their tour of the. coast last summer, was 
read. A similar letter was received by J. G. 
Dickson, who was chairman of the committee 
which arranged the entertainment. 

Tacoma ranked twenty-first in the list of 
American ports during 1928, according to fig- 
ures published here by the United States 
Shipping Board this week. The city’s foreign 
commerce amounted to 986,000 tons for the 
year. The city is the second port in Wash- 
ington. Tacoma moved up one place in the 
national list, and is now just behind Mobile, 
and only two places behind Seattle, which 
dropped from fifteenth to nineteenth place. 

Local observance of fire prevention week 
is in the hands of the public safety com- 
mittee of the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce. 
The program here has included daily talks 
in the schools and before the principal serv- 
ice clubs and civic organizations, stressing 
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tt 
the importance of reducing fire losses. Plans 
are being made to keep the question of fire 
prevention before the public through the year. 
Nine Tacoma lumber companies are in- 
cluded in a list of nearly a hundred firms 
whose income tax statements will be used 
in the discussion in the United States Senate 
of the proposed tariff on lumber. The list 
was prepared by Senator Steiwer, of. Oregon, 
and submitted to the Senate finance cammit- 
tee on behalf of the western delegation in 
Congress which is fighting for the lumber 
tariff. The Tacoma firms included in the list 
are the Clear Fir Lumber Co., Dickman Lum- 
per Co., Ernest Dolge (Inc.), Mountain Lum- 
per Co., Pacific States Lumber Co., Pacific 
National Lumber Co., St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., Western Lumber Manufacturing 
Co. and Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. . 


Seattle, Wash. 


Oct. 12.—The brightest spot in the lumber 
market is the demand for car material. News 
that an order for 5,600 cars has been placed 
with car companies by the Santa Fe railroad 
for delivery this fall is very encouraging. 
Much of this material will be bought in the 
West. Wholesalers report the market weaker 
than it was a month ago. Lower grades are 
not moving. Clear items, both export and do- 
mestic, are firm. Logging camps in Snoho- 
mish County are now running close to Capa- 


conversion of the small cants from the logs 
into celery crates. Other waste will be used 
for fuel. 

A white haired man entered the office of 
the Washington Forest Fire Association last 
week and greeted O. Bystrom with the salu- 
tation: “Hello, Olaf.” Mr. Bystrom looked 
at the man for a few moments and then iden- 
tified him as a boyhood chum whom he had 
last seen in Sweden fifty years ago. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Oct. 12.—Plans to stimulate the building 
industry here by modernizing antiquated 
homes were made on Oct. 8 when more than 
one hundred and fifty builders, manufacturers 
and material men attended a dinner meeting 
at which Mano Zan, general manager of the 


Builders’ Exchange, was named temporary 
chairman of a new organization, and D. H. 
MacDonald, temporary secretary. Sylvester 


Weaver, former president of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, declared that there is 
approximately $30,000,000 worth of work 
which should be done here in modernizing 
old-fashioned buildings which are still struc- 
turally sound, but which have depreciated in 
value because of antiquated design. “Instead 
of waiting for people to build,” he declared, 
“we ought to stimulate the market. I have 
used the plan in a small way and have in- 
*creased my business 40 percent.” Other speak- 

ers pointed out the ad- 





vantages of city devel- 











opment and _ building 
improvement, through 
a concerted effort in 


stimulating public in- 
terest. 


More than three hun- 
dred architects attended 
the opening session of 
the second annual con- 
vention of the State 
Association of Cali- 
fornia Architects which 
was held at the Bev- 
erly Hills Hotel, Oct. 
11 and 12. It was the 
largest gathering of 
architects ever held in 
the West. Addresses 
were delivered on “The 
Uniform Building 
Code,” “Earthquake Re- 
sistant Construction,” 
“Elastic Type of Con- 
struction,” “The New 
Contractor’s Law,” and 
similar topics. At the 
banquet on the evening 
of the first day, the 
theme of the talks cen- 
tered upon “Ideals,” 
presented from the 
standpoint of archi- 
tects and laymen. The 
film, “The Future De- 





J 





A large oil painting on panels depicting forest 
timber, forage, wild life, and water supply, is 


the new exhibit for which Assistant District Forester John D. Jones, 
of Albuquerque, has arranged a schedule of New Mexico county fairs. 
“The Chain of Forest Resources,” “Harmonized Use,” “All Renew- 
able,” and) “Sustained Yield” are strikingly illustrated in scenes of 
beauty that are sure to catch the eye and rivet the attention of visitors 


to the fairs 


velopment of Washing- 
ton,” was shown. Spe- 
cial entertainment fea- 
tures were prepared by 
Alfred W. Rea, chair- 
man of the program 
committee. 

Charles H. Ruddock, 
retired lumberman of 
Pasadena, who died 
Sept. 12, left an estate 


values for recreation, 
a principal feature of 





city, following shutdowns due to the fire haz- 
ard. Log demand is normal. 

A tariff on lumber and shingles is favored 
by the Skagit County Chamber of Commerce, 
which last Tuesday approved a resolution sub- 
mitted by Harley La Plant, president of the 
Lyman Timber Co. Washington congresSmen 
and senators will be apprised of the resolu- 
tion. ¥ 

A plant for “rossing” hemlock logs is being 
started at South Bend, Wash., by A. W. Ham- 
mond, timber broker. A machine, costing 
$1,300, has been ordered from the Hast. Logs 
ranging from 4 to 30 inches in diameter and 8 
feet long are fed into the machine and against 
knives similar to planer heads, which strip 
off the bark. With two men, the machine has 
a capacity of sixteen cords of pulpwood a day. 

Operations of the Sun Lumber Co., of Ray- 
mond, Wash., will start in about five days, 
and the plant is expected to be at capacity 
Production before the month is out. Machin- 
ery has been installed which makes possible 


valued at $4,000,000. 
Mr. Ruddock, who was 81, left the entire 
estate to an only son, Albert B.. Ruddock, 
San Marino, Calif. 

Four persons narrowly escaped serious in- 
jury when a truck plowed its way into the 
office of the Geiger Lumber Co., 8141 South 
Alameda Street, Oct. 11. The driver had 
swerved to avoid striking another truck. Miss 
Mamie Geiger, daughter of Chris Geiger, 
owner of the yard, sustained minor bruises 
and injuries. 


Portland, Ore. 


Oct, 12.—A lot of lumber is being moved, 
but mills in this district are curtailing out- 
put in order to reduce stocks. Last week, 
shipments were made from here to Mediter- 
ranean ports, the United Kingdom and the 
Orient, in addition to the customary ones to 
coastwise and intercoastal destinations. Rail 
business is featureless, and local business is 
only fair. The buyer has the best of it in 


C3 PACIFIC COAST Co 








1” No. 1,2 and 3 COMMON 
Boards and Shiplap 
You—your salesmen—and entire 
staff will readily see opportu- 
nities of building sales with 
this better Western Hem- 
lock. Order today— 





PACIFIC STATES 


LUMBER CO. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Douglas Fir, West Coast 
Hemlock, and 
Red Cedar Products 














REPRESENTATIVES: 


Ss. B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. . 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ray Kennedy, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Frank Probst, ?. O. Box 1187, Fargo. N. D. 
A. J. Brown, P. O. Box 171, Denver, Colo. 
H. E. Wade. 1330 J St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Associated Lbr: Service. 815 Lemcke Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








This ls Headquarters for 
SHORT UPPER GRADES 


If you are taking advantage of the 
extra sales and profits offered by short 
lengths, you'll be interested in our ex- 
cellent service. 


At our S , Washington, plant we 
have the facilities for dressing this stock 
and running it to any desired pattern. 
Here’s the place to buy short upper 

grades of flooring, ceiling, drop siding, 

finish and plain boards in Douglas Fir, 

Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. Put your 

future needs up to us. 


PACIFIC LUMBER AGENCY 
ABERDEEN, WASH. 


Combined Daily Capacity: 3.000,000 feet 
Lember-750.000 Lath- 1,000,000 Shingles 


Douglas Fir 
Dimension 


+ In straight carloads, or in cars 
mixed with FIR UPPERS. 


Parker-Poyneer Lumber Co. 
§ EVERETT, WASH. ad 


HIGH LNE STRUCTURAL _~ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Maximum Fibre Stress. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner A 3°9%).2<ti 
including a lumber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated —— of lumber and miscellaneous useful lumber 
tabulations. , 50 cents. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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WORLD’S MOST MODERN 
SAWMILL USES 


t 
VP be US Pat. Off, 


Edger Saw Guides 








COUNT THEM 








Above shipment made to Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Longview, Wash. This is 
their newest and most modern plant and one 
of the largest fir mills on the Pacific Coast. 


Modern equipped mills use Hi-Ball Edger 
Saw Guides because they produce straight cut 
lumber with minimum adjustments and re- 


placements. Ask us for quotations. 
FRICTION PRODUCTS COM PANY 
Incorporated 


Aberdeen, Washington 














< Prompt 
Deliveries 


are assured our 
customers because 
we have recently tripled the 

capacity of our mill. Large “ 
stocks of lumber ar> carried on 

hand at all times. Let us serve you 
in the future. 


GLENDALE 
- LUMBER CO. 
Glendale,Ore. yy, 
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1930 profits these 
days of winter 


—to start 
forethought 
planning 
All sizes and styles to use 
now for next year’s selling 
success. We'll send 7 Booxs 
ON APPROVAL. Tell us 
Use today’s mail! 


EW.Stillwell & Co, 
1212 California Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








current trading. There is a scarcity of yel- 
low fir logs, and the shortage may be greater 
as winter approaches, for no surplus was ac- 
cumulated by the loggers this summer. The 
western pines market is stronger. There has 
been an improvement in demand for pine 
shop. The spruce situation remains practi- 
eally unchanged. 

Kazua Misuni, a Japanese forester repre- 
senting the South Manchurian Railway Co., 
in Darien, was in Portland this week after 
having visited the Oregon State College at 
Corvallis, where he inspected the school of 
forestry and Scholl’s Arboretum. He plans 
to visit a number of other forestry schools 
before sailing from New York for England 
about the middle of November. 

F. E. Weyerhaeuser, of St. 
Portland visitor this week. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct. 15.—The market situation here is not 
at all satisfactory to sales managers and 
wholesalers also are complaining of the lack 
of buyers. Demand last week was light and 
prices have shown further weakness. Reports 
from the country are that retailers here and 
there are doing a good business with farmers, 
but most of them are not. Southwest Kansas 
and central Nebraska yards appear to be 
getting a good volume of orders and are doing 
some buying. Demand in the oil regions is 
not so good. Local demand is mostly for 
finish and for concrete form stuff. Sales 
managers say they do not see much encour- 
agement in the outlook for the remainder 
of this year. One sales manager said that 
if half the mills shut down there would be 
about enough business for the remainder. 


Paul, was a 


Shreveport, La. 


Oct. 14.—Volume of southern pine sales con- 
tinues at about the same level as in recent 
weeks. Larger mills have been holding to a 
5-day week. The better part of the retail de- 
mand consists of mixed car orders. Dealers 
are showing themselves very reluctant about 
stocking up, though prices are at about the 
lowest point in a number of years. St. Louis 
offers for straight cars are lower than at any 
time since 1916, and naturally the mills are 
rejecting such business. Southern demand is 
affected by cotton crop estimates that are 
probably too high and which therefore depress 
prices. The cotton men know there is a very 
short crop, are holding on to their cotton, and 
are not going to buy any lumber till they get 
the cash. Business conditions are good other- 
wise. Logging and milling conditions are 
favorable, and railroads have plenty of cars. 

There is a lively call for sap gum, and also 
for other items of hardwood. . 


Macon, Ga. 


Oct. 14.—Wet weather has slowed up pro- 
duction of roofers in this territory. Produc- 
tion has been lower than at any previous 
time this year. Little new business is being 
booked, because the manufacturers are not 
seeking volume of sales with prices at their 
present mark. It is believed that the fur- 


ther curtailment, as a result of rains, will 
strengthen the list. 
Railroads, having cut deeply into their 


stocks in making repairs after recent floods, 
are the best buyers this week in the longleaf 
pine market. Much of the lumber they pur- 
chase goes through a creosoting process be- 
fore being used. Business in longleaf was 
fairly good,.according to reports from local 
wholesalers. Production is considerably be- 
low normal, due to wet weather in most of 
the producing section. Prices are unchanged. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Oct. 14.—Southern pine special cutting of 
all descriptions is very strong. Demand for 
long leaf timber cutting, including heart spec- 
ifications, continues exceptionally brisk and 
some mills find demand much heavier than 
they can supply. Some rather heavy sales 
of shortleaf timbers have recently been made 
to the creosoting plants. Indications are that 
creosoted shortleaf timbers are being used 
instead of longleaf heart stock. The car ma- 
terial market is showing more life. Railroad 
and car companies are entering the mar- 
ket earlier this year than they did last. A 





————_= 
number of inquiries on longitudinal gj 

decking and other car materials are Now jn 
the hands of the mills. The export market 
continues to take a good part of local 

duction. Sawn timber is especially in demang, 
Export stocks in the hands of the loca] mills 
are very low. Export prices show little 
change. Yard stocks are in fair demand, but 
the market during the last week has 
undeniably weak. 
large. 


Mill stocks are not = 


Weather conditions continue excellent 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Export Hardwood Rates Continue 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 15.—The present ocean 
rates on hardwood lumber from the Gulf to 
United Kingdom ports will be continued 
through 1930, according to an announcement 
made today by J. H. Townshend, president of 
the American Overseas Forwarding Co., of 
this city. The present rates to London, Liver. 
pool, Manchester, Glasgow, Avonmouth, and 
other ports of direct call are 40 cents on heavy 
hardwoods, and 50 cents on light hardwoods, 
The.rates have been the same for the last 
three years. 

The present rate on handles, which igs 5 
cents over the hardwood rate, will continue in 
effect throughout the first six months of the 
new year, the same announcement says. 

The continuance of the present rates means 
considerable to the exporters of hardwood 
who are beginning to take orders for delivery 
to various ports in the United Kingdom 
throughout the first few months of next year, 
This will assure the exporters of a firm rate 
throughout the new year and will no doubt 
result in the acceptance of many orders. 














Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—Reports made 


by the car service division of the American . 


Railway Association show that loadings of 
revenue freight for the week ended Oct. 5 
totalled 1,179,047 cars. This was a reduction 
of 23,064 cars under the preceding week this 
year, reduction being reported in the loading 
of all commodities except grain and grain 
products and live stock. The loadings were 
distributed as follows: 

Forest products, 60,654 cars (a decrease of 
3,096 cars over the week immediately preced- 
ing, and 4,627 cars below the same week:in 
1928); grain and grain products, 49,525 cars; 
ore, 65,908 cars; coal, 205,678 cars; live stock, 
36,151 cars; coke, 12,023 cars; merchandise, 
273,022 cars; miscellaneous, 476,086 cars. 

Loadings of revenue freight in 1929 have 
been 41,058,633 cars, as against 39,411,794 for 
the same period in 1928 and 40,275,748 cars in 
1927. 


Sue to Recover Operating Contract 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 14—A_ suit of 
the National Pole & Treating Co., controlled 
by Edward W. Backus as a subsidiary of the 
Backus-Brooks Co., against H. S. Gilkey and 
the Great Northern Railroad for recovery of a 
creosote plant operating contract estimated to 
be worth more than $500,000 is on trial in 
Hennepin County district court. Minneapolis 
is the county seat. Mr. Backus took the stand 
the day the trial opened, Oct. 11, as chief wit- 
ness for the plaintiff. 

Records of the case show that Mr. Gilkey, 
fofmer president of the National Pole & Treat- 
ing Co., executed, in that capacity, a contract 
under which the National Pole concern was to 
operate a creosoting plant that the Great 
Northern agreed to construct for it on the 
north Pacific coast. 

The plant was built, according to agreement, 
but the Backus interests, controlling the Na- 
tional Pole & Treating Co., charge that Mr. 
Gilkey, instead of turning the operating con- 
tract over to that company, retained it for an- 
other concert in which he was interested, the 
Pendleton & Gilkey Co. Seymour W. Backus, 
son of E. W. Backus now is president of the 
National Pole & Treating Co. 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Cooks—Deal-Bachtel Lumber Co., 
which has its executive offices in Tuscaloosa, and 
mills at Cooks, has formed the Deal-Bachtel In- 
yestment Co., With officers and stockholders the 
game as those of the Deal Saw Mill Co. and the 
Deal-Bachtel Lumber Co., to handle purchase and 
gale of timber and timber lands. ; 
Eufaula—Dean Blackman has acquired the Eu- 
faula Lumber Co. . 

Goodwater—The Singleton Lumber Co. has ac- 
quired the planing mill of the McLeod Lumber Co. 
and will enlarge it. 


ARKANSAS. . Mena—The stock of the Watkins 
Lumber Co. was sold to the Lauck Lumber Co, 

CONNECTICUT. Hamden—Robert A. Sanford 
gold out to Oscar G. A. Roos; lumber, 

GBORGIA. Ocilla—Willis Lumber Co. sold to 
p. C. Foster. ; 

ILLINOIS. Media—Media Lumber Co, sold to 


w. E. Terry Lumber Co. 

Polo—A. L. Hersch and McGrath & Attley Lum- 
ber Co. consolidated under name of McGrath- 
Hersch Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Mason City—Nye & Jenks Grain Co, suc- 
ceeded by Fullerton Lumber Co. 


MINNESOTA. Fairfax—Hauser Lumber Co. has 
purchased the yard of Lampert Bros, Lumber Co. 
at Evan. 

Lonsdale—Skluzacek Bros. Lumber Co. changing 
name to A. T. Skluzacek Lumber Co. 


MISSOURI. Frederickton—Graham Lumber & 
Supply Co. succeeded by Miners Lumber Co., also 
in the lumber business at Flat River. 


NEW JERSEY. Manasquan—Fred Stone Co. suc- 
ceeded by Fred Stone Lumber Corporation. 

Palisades Park—Ernest I. Parkyn (Inc.) 
ceeded by Parkyn Sash & Door Co. (Inc.) 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Acme Lumber & Trim 
Co. succeeded by Abbott Lumber & Trim Corpora- 
tion. 

Brooklyn—J. Lester Smith & Co. (Inc.) succeeded 
by Smith-Sweeney Lumber Corporation. 

Fairport—Fairport Lumber & Coal Co. succeeded 
by Dudley-Hanby Co. (Inc.); making yard im- 
provements, 

Olean—B,. U. Taylor Co. sold to I. W. Miller & 
Son. 

OHIO. Paulding—Paulding Lumber Co.; L. N. 
Moore purchased half interest. 


OKLAHOMA. Magnum—Farmers Lumber & 
Supply Co., (Ltd.) sold to Rounds & Porter Lum- 
ber Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Delta—Delta Lumber & Coal 
Co. sold to John H. Meyers & Son. 


TEXAS. Tyler—Sherrod Lumber Co. (Inc.) sold 
to Burton-Lingo Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN. Fort Atkinson—Royce-Holstein 
Lumber Co. will change name to Holstein-Braun 
Lumber Co. following purchase of interest by 
Braun Lumber Co., of Jefferson, Wis., which oper- 
ates five other yards; Fred Holstein will remain as 
manager. 

Rice Lake—The Rice Lake Excelsior Co.’s plant 
is included in the merger of the American Forest 
Products Co. and the Excelsior Wrapper Co., with 
plants in Wisconsin, Michigan and Arkansas. The 
name becomes the American Excelsior Corporation. 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Prairie Grove—Kelly-Dodson Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 


GEORGIA. Lexington—Smith-Hogan 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 


INDIANA. Goshen—Egbert-Hay-Fobes Co., in- 
creasing capital stock to 1,800 shares of preferred 
at $100 par value. 

Hammond—lIndiana State Lumber Co. increasing 
capital from $20,000 to $30,000. 

Jasper—Jasper Hickory Furniture Co., organized 
and applied for charter; Hilbert Kuebler, one of 
the incorporators; will take over an old factory 
building. add machinery and will begin manufac- 
ture of furniture about the first of the year. 


MAINE, Augusta—Henderson Mfg. Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $200,000; Clarence L. Philbrick, 
lumber. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Tillotson-Dewey Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; Ralph A. Tillot- 
son; 8751 Grand River Ave. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ackerman—Ackerman 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


MISSOURI.- Joplin—E. F. Speck Lumber Co. 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Springfield—Ozark Hardwood Mfg. Co., increasing 
capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

MONTANA. Butte—Hughes Lumber Co., incor- 
Porated; capital, $50,000. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Sunrise Sash & Door 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

New York, Manhattan—T. 8. Johnson, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000; 2463 Westchester Ave.; 
lumber mills. 

New York, Manhattan—-K. & K. Lumber & 
Plumbing Supply Corporation, incorporated; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Chas. Kaplan, 683 E. 140th St.; build- 
ing supplies. 

New York, Queens—Archer Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000; Herman O, Brown, 186 
Joralemon St., Brooklyn; lumber. 


suc- 


Lumber 


Lumber 


Potsdam—Elliott 


Hardwood Co., 
capital, $100,000; Clayton H. Elliott. 


incorporated; 


OREGON. Portland—M. & M. Woodworking Co. 
increasing capital from $800,000 to $1,000,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bessemer—Security 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 


TENNESSEE. Lebanon—Lebanon Handle & Mfg. 
Co., incorporated, : 


Lumber 


Whiteside—Brownlee Lumber Mfg. Co., incorpo- 
rated. 
WASHINGTON. Everett—Security Timber Co., 


increasing capital to $150,000. 
Seattle—Bell-Holmes, incorporated; capital, $25,- 
000; lumber, hardware and paints. 
Seattle—Issaquah Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $10,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
ber Co., incorporated. 


WISCONSIN. Avalon—Dean Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $40,000; old concern. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Dominion Timbers (Ltd.), 
granted provincial charter; 5,000 class A shares 
and 500 Class B shares no par value; will carry on 
a lumber business in all its branches. 


New Ventures 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—Hayward Lumber & In- 
vestment Co. will open office here; headquarters, 
410 Fernando Road, Los Angeles. 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Universal 
Veneer Products Co. (Inc.), has engaged in busi- 
ness at 995 Market St. 

San Francisco—Bloxonend Flooring Co. has en- 
gaged in business at 55 New Montgomery St. 

Wasco—King Lumber Co. has begun construc- 
tion of a lumber yard and warehouse at this point 
to be under management of A. C. Campbell. 


GEORGIA. Colquitt—Leon H. Taylor has started 
a retail lumber business. 


INDIANA. Madison—George J. Hummel has 
started in business here manufacturing wooden 
novelties. 


NEW MEXICO. Hobbs—Stahlman Lumber Co: 


Charleston—Shawnee Lym- 


(Ine.), of Carlsbad, will install a new retail lum- 
ber business in Hobbs, the fifth yard for that 
company. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Hendersonville—H. A. 
Smith has started in the handle manufacturing 
business. 

OKLAHOMA. Clinton—J. E. Poetzsch has 
opened a lumber yard under name of Farmers 
Lumber Supply Co. 


OREGON. Sheridan—Roy Raines has started a 
sawmill, 
TEXAS. Fairdale—Temple Lumber Co. has 


opened a lumber, drygoods, feed and grocery store 
here; branch of the Pineland store. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA, Athens—Knight Bros. reported 
will rebuild stave plant which was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 


GEORGIA. Thomasville—The Beverly Crate- 
Stock plant has been started here to replace the 
Beverly planing mill formerly operated by W. E. 
Beverly which was destroyed by fire last spring. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Thomasville—C. M. Wall 
& Son, Lexington, will erect a shook and crating 
material manufacturing plant here to take the 
place of one recently burned at Statesville. 

TENNESSEE. Whiteside — Brownlee Lumber 
Mfg. Co., recently incorporated with capital of 
$40,000 and headquarters at 1601 Cowart St., Chat- 
tanooga, will erect a planing mill in Whiteside. 


TEXAS, Pharr—The Temple Mfg. Co. is erect- 


ing a iarge box manufacturing plant to be com- 
pleted by November. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Malvern—The plant of the J. K. 
Hall Lumber Co. at Elmore has been damaged by 
fire, 

CALIFORNIA. Camptonville—Plant of the Oak 
Valley Lumber Co. was recently destroyed by fire 
with loss of $100,000 and no insurance. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Hermosa Lumber Co.'s 
yard damaged by fire; loss, $50,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Medford—Friend Lumber 


Co. (Inc.), loss by fire, $10,000. 
NEW YORK. Brooklyn—John Salondeano, loss 

by fire in lumber yard, $15,000. 
HIO. Cleveland—Cuyahoga Material Co.,; loss 


0 
by fire, $200,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Brookings—The Cabinet Shop 
of Fred Carlsen has been destroyed by fire, 


WASHINGTON. Camas—The sawmill of the Ca- 
mas Lumber Co., loss by fire, $50,000. 
_ BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Feversham—The sawmill of Andrew 
McKean damaged by fire recently; building, ma- 
chinery and stock destroyed. 
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7 Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (2 
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LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 
WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


area 





























California Sugar 


and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. - 








Piry Us First! 


We Specialize in 
Soft and Light 


California 
White Pine 


BOX, SHOP 
AND CLEARS 


Send us your 





We are pre- 
pared to fur- 
nish mixed 
cars of boards, 
dimension 


inquiry today. moulding and 
clears to the 


Clover Valley yard trade. 
Lumber Co. = 
Loyalton, California 
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REDWOOD 


Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, : : San Francisco 


Lane Mortgage Bldg, - - Los Angeles 
Grand samy oe - New York 
Daily News Bui ‘xt : - 

400 West Madison St. eal 
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SPRUCE TOPS 


FOR TABLES, IRONING BOARDS, ETC. 
oints that are stronger than the wood itself. 
haped or square edges. Also furnish cutstock 
for be and frames. Kiln dried, dressed and 
sanded. 


CARLOADS FROM PACIFIC COAST MILL 


Gram- Willis Lumber Co. 


866-74 Larrabee St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Diversey 6306 











Redwood Sales Company 


Room 1725, 400 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


A eating atte to the contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County Dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just as a large portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those who sell the same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 


Write for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Fold- 
er No. 49 S. 


Also, if you have some bad accounts on your books, 
our Collection Department can probaly get your 
money for you and the cost will be very little as 
as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William St., NEW YORK CITY 











O TIMBER ESTIMATORS D 





JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tt 


Maine 








TIMBER aaper Lemieux 
ESTIMATORS Fite” 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


A Bank Bidg., - 
1441 2 Canal Be 7 NEW ORLEANS 














Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prose writingsof “the lumber- ; 
5 5 epee 

ist ev le 
ences of the iooeuenn, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to hi 

Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn Si., CHICAGO 











William J. Roemer, a lumber wholesaler of 
Appleton, Wis., was in Chicago the latter part 
of last week. 


Frank Pryor, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, was in Chicago Wednes- 
day and called at local lumber offices. 


Noel Ridlon, of the Botts Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, made a special and short business trip 
to a few mills in southern Arkansas last week. 


J. Hubert Walker, of Monterey, Tenn., presi- 
dent of the Monterey Hardwood Flooring Co., 
was, in Chicago three days last week, to call 
on local lumbermen. 


R. L. Prine and Mr. Parr, of the Brown 
Lumber Co., Manistique, Mich., were in Chi- 
cago on Wednesday of last week and saw the 
second game of the baseball world series. 


J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, Wash., president 
of the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Bloedel, was in Chicago last 
week, on a combined business and pleasure trip. 


P. B. Lanham, of the Lanham Hardwood 
Flooring Co., Louisville, Ky., and Mrs. Lan- 
ham were in Chicago last week to see two 
of the world series baseball games. 


E. I. Dolbey, purchasing agent for Ritten- 
house & Embree, one of Chicago’s oldest and 
largest retail lumber firms, is at Mercy Hos- 
pital recovering from a major operation. He 
is reported to be recovering rapidly. 


P. L. Musick, of Chicago, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Hilgard Lumber Co., left 
Tuesday for a short trip among retail com- 
panies and mill connections in Alabama and 
northern Florida. 


B. F. Spencer, of St. Louis, Mo., sales man- 
ager of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Co., called 
on numerous Chicago lumbermen this week. 
He is moving his family to Chicago so Mrs. 
Spencer can be with “their daughter, who is 
enrolled at the University of Chicago. 


J. H. Thompson, of Louisville; Ky., secre- 
tary of the Louisville Hardwood Club and 
manager of the Louisville office of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, has returned 
home after a few days spent in Chicago, on 
business for the association. 


J. D. Mylrea, of Rhinelander, Wis., presi- 
dent of the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., ar- 
rived in Chicago Wednesday to stay the rest 
of the week. R. J. Mueller, sales manager 
of the company, was in the city last week and 
saw one of the world series baseball games. 


Fred C. Gardner, of Indianapolis, Ind., treas- 
urer of E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufactur- 
ers, has been drafted by the Republican city 
committee to make the race for councilman 
from the third district. He has been a member 
of the city park board, and at various times 
has been treasurer of the city, county and State 
party organizations. 


Central district salesmen for the Bloedel- 
Donovan Lumber Mills gathered in Chicago 
this week to meet at the company’s local office 
Friday for the annual sales meeting. ' 
Clark, of Seattle, Wash., general sales man- 
ager of the company, was in general charge 
of the session, which was for the purpose of 
laying plans for the winter sales program. 


A. C. Manbert, of the Canadian General 
Lumber Co., Toronto, Ont., was in Chicago one 
day this week en route to Prescott, Ariz. Mr. 
Manbert’s daughter has been spending some 
time with him and his family in Toronto and 
he was accompanying her back to her home in 
Arizona. He expects to remain only a short 
time there before returning to his headquarters 
in Toronto. Mr. Manbert reports an unusually 
active business record for the first half of this 


ty 


year and is of the opinion that the decline that 
has been apparent during the last two months 
probably has ended and that the balance of the 
year again will see an excellent demand for 
lumber. 


H. V. Scott, of Chicago, eastern sales map. 
ager for the Red River Lumber Co., left Tues. 
day night for Montreal, from which port he 
expected to sail Friday on the Canadian Pacific 
liner Duchess of Richmond for Europe. He 
will visit some of the Red River company’s 
lumber connections in England, and some of 
the commercial centers of the Continent, and 
will be gone about four or five weeks. 


H. W. Gilbert, president of the Harvey W, 
Gilbert Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex., recently 
was in the North and East on a business trip 
that took him to both New York and Chicago, 
Mr. Gilbert expected to leave shortly for a trip 
to the Pacific coast, where he goes to arrange 
for connections for shipping lumber by water to 
the Beaumont-Port Arthur ship channel, on 
which he is establishing a distribution yard for 
West Coast lumber. 


C. A. Hertenstein, of C. A. Hertenstein & 
Co., retail lumber dealers and millwork opera- 
tors, Chillicothe, Ohio, was a Chicago visitor 
last week and favored the AMERICAN LumM- 
BERMAN with a call on Saturday. He reports 
conditions favorable in his trade territory, and 
looks for continued good business. Farmers 
are getting good prices for their products, 
wheat having brought $1.30 at the local eleva- 
tors last week, the highest point touched in a 
long time. The improved financial position of 
the farmers naturally is reflected in lumber 
sales and other lines of business. Mr. Herten- 
stein says that there is considerable remodel- 
ing and repair business coming right along, 
although no organized effort has been put forth 
to develop that class of business. Mr. Hert- 
tenstein expressed himself as strongly in favor 
of grade- and trade-marked lumber. He stated 
that it had always been his. policy, in the twenty- 
nine years he has been in the retail lumber 
business, to give the customer the benefit of 
the “strongest” grades he could buy, without 
any picking over, and he welcomes the advent 
of grade-marked lumber because it gives the 
customer visible evidence that he is getting the 
grade he pays for. 


Supreme Nine to Meet in Chicago 


The new Supreme Nine of Hoo-Hoo, elected 
at the annual in Amarillo last month, will hold 
its first meeting at the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago on Oct. 20 and 21, for the purpose of 
mapping out a program of activities and poli- 
cies for the coming year. Gaines D. Whitsitt, 
of Amarillo, Tex., Supreme Snark of the 
Universe, will preside, and Secretary-Treasurer 
H. R. Isherwood also will be present. 


enganenaaunad: 


Kind Words for Football Training 


MiLwauKeEE, Wis., Oct. 14.—Fred Miller, 
captain of the 1928 football squad at Notre 
Dame University and reputed one of Coach 
Knute Rockne’s greatest line men, whose ad- 
vent into the retail lumber business in one of 
the yards of the Carl Miller Lumber Co. here 
was mentioned in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a few weeks ago, addressed the Young Men’s 
Rally Club at the Milwaukee Y. M. C. A. re- 
cently. 

In his talk, the subject of which was “The 
Proper Conditioning of an Athlete,” Mr. Miller 
gave an outline of his own career. He still 
believes that his football experience qualified 
him, more than any of his studies, for the part 
he is taking in his father’s business. The young 
lumberman states that he has followed with 
interest the discussions of a college education 
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gs a preparation for a lumber career, which 

ared in recent issues of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Saaeaaeaaaaanaes 


Finds Europe Prospering 


Edward Hines, of Chicago, president of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., returned to his 
ofice Monday after spending two months and 
a half on a tour of England, Germany and 
France. He was accompanied by Mrs. Hines. 
They sailed from New York City July 27 on 
the new Hamburg-American liner Bremen, and 
janded in Gotham again 
October 11 from the 
Leviathan, flagship of 
the United States Lines. 

Mr. Hines’ pleasure 
in the trip was greatly 
dimmed by the fact that 
he was ill all the time 





EDWARD HINES, 





Chicago; 
Returns from Trip to 
Europe 
he was abroad and 


was forced to remain 
under the care of two 
physicians, who advised 
him to abandon his 
original plans of visiting 
Russia. He returned 
home greatly improved 
in health, however, ready to tackle with charac- 
teristic energy the varied problems of his large 
lumber interests. 

The extensive use of hardwood trim on the 
Bremen brought praise from the lumberman. 

“I was struck with the beautiful hardwood 
trim on the ship,” he said, “and when I was 
invited to dinner with the manager of the 
Hamburg-American Lines I took occasion to 
compliment him on the beautiful finish of the 
hardwoods used.” 

He was not unmindful, however, of the ad- 
vantages of the palatial vessel which flies the 
American flag, for he said of his return: 

“We returned on the Leviathan, on which I 
have made several trips. I think it is by far 
the finest, the steadiest as a seaboat, and has 
the most elegant, commodious rooms, of any 
ship on which I have ever traveled. And it is 
commanded by a most courteous, able seaman, 
Commodore Cunningham.” 

A gradual improvement in European busi- 
ness conditions, he said, is most noticeable. 
“Nothing,” he hastened to add, however, “of 
the high speed like we have seen in America 
during the last two years. But confidence is 
being restored. The strongest evidence of this 
is the starting of building activities, for as a 
rule that usually starts last, after confidence 
has been completely established. They are 
tearing down their old buildings, which are out 
of date or out of repair, and are building new. 
I think more improvement will be shown in 
Germany as soon as the reparations problems 
have been settled.” 

The Chicago man did not echo the opinion 
of some other travelers to Europe, to the effect 
that hotel men there are “gouging” the Amer- 
ican visitors. “The prices in even the best 
hotels, especially in France and Germany, are 
at about the same level as you have to. pay, 
for the same accommodations, in the United 
States. 

“But they are making money off of the Amer- 
ican tourists. I talked with Carl P. Schippert, 
president of the Mercedes-Benz Co., of Stutt- 
gart, Germany. The best of the Mercedes. line 
is one of Europe’s best cars, and the company 
has offices in all the large cities. Mr. Schip- 
pert said that his company had had quite an 
increase in the sale of its automobiles. 

“France everywhere showed signs of real 
prosperity, and the nation must be accumulat- 
ing great savings. In England there is a very 





much better condition than existed even a year 
ago.” 

Then Mr. Hines turned his attention to con- 
ditions as he found them in the United States, 
upon his return. 

“On my return,” he said, “I find the volume 
of business reduced. Retail lumber trade in 
Chicago is off 40 percent, and at all mill points 
there is a decided reduction in sales. Building, 
all over the United States, is off by a large 
percentage, and there are no immediate pros- 
pects for improvement. Industrial buying has 
been in large volume but is now more hand- 
to-mouth, indicating very light stocks on hand. 

“In this branch of the business I don’t see 
any indication of letting up. I feel though that 
the lumber manufacturers of the country should 
recognize the seriousness of the reduction in 
building and the slacking in the demand” for 
building lumber, and should endeavor to reduce 
their output in the next six months in order 
to avoid overstocks, which generally result in 
the lowering of prices beyond reasonable 
values.” See2ee2e222244282 


Lumberman Sets Example 


Charles DeBaillon, of Lafayette, La., who 
sells red cypress, yellow pine and Pacific coast 
products in large quantities to the Louisiana 
dealers, has his ‘business stationery printed on 
kraft paper made from yellow pine, a line 
across the bottom of his letterhead reading: 
“This is Calcasieu Kraft Paper Made at Eliza- 
beth, La.” In a letter to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Mr. DeBaillon says: “Why not advise 
lumbermen to use this kind of paper which is 
made from wood pulp.” That is a perfectly 
reasonable suggestion. Some lumber concerns 
in the South are using kraft paper for their 
business correspondence and other office sta- 
tionery, and thus are setting a good example to 
other lumbermen, The manufacture of kraft 
paper from southern pine is going to be an im- 
portant factor in reforesting the cut-over lands 
of the South. See ee2aeeaaaaes 


Heads Insurance Federation 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Oct. 14.—James S. 
Kemper, of Chicago, was elected president of 
the Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, at its thirteenth annual convention, 
held in Indianapolis, October 7-10. The federa- 
tion is made up of seventy-three mutual fire 
insurance companies from all sections of the 
country. 

James S. Kemper has been identified with 
the lumber industry during his entire business 
career. 

Upon completing 
school, his first connec- 
tion was with the Cen- 
tral Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Insurance Co., 
one of the lumber fire 
mutuals, with which he 





J. S. KEMPER, 
Chicago; 
Lumber Insurance 
Executive 





has since continuously 
been connected and of 
which he is now vice- 
president. 

Several years later he 
went to Chicago as 
western manager for 

the Associated Lumber 
Mutuals and established the Lumbermen’s and 
Manufacturers’ Insurance Agency. 

Shortly afterward the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act was passed in Illinois and Mr. Kemper 
was called upon by the lumbermen to co-op- 
erate in the organization of their own casualty 
insurance carrier, the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Company, of which he is president. | 

Mr. Kemper has been active in the work of 
various trade and other business organizations. 
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Winegar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 


Lake Linden, Michigan 
Marenisco, Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





For Big Values in 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Send your orders to 


Maisey & Dion 


CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis St., CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 


Would You Go to a Butcher to Buya Watch? 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 


Idaho White Pine Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone Central 5691 


Room 1606, 8 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 





and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


WwW d represent ional quality stocks in 
} ede Sing Spruce, Sitka Speace and. one Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 
Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 








GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 





Loggi e 

SSIMNE ralph C. Bryant 
Hi problem to solve in logging, 

Scunenortadion or harvesting tan rk Soe 
ntine economically? “Logging” will 
how. An invaluable reference book 
for superintendents, timber owners, 
etc. $4.50, postpaid. ie aS 
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General 
Purpose 
Extension 





SPRUCE 














New York Truss 























Close Top 
Fruit 





freight. 
winter shipment. 
Dating. 


change in prices. 





Write for our latest prices. We pay the 
Send us your future orders for 


We will give Spring 


his will protect you from any 


W. W. Babcock Co. 


BATH, N. Y. 








He was for eight years a director of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States and has 
recently returned from the congress of the 
International Chamber of Commerce at Amster- 
dam, Holland. 


Two Recover from Illness 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 14—Two Minne- 
apolis lumbermen, M. J. Scanlon, of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., and James G. 
Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co,; 
both of whom have been ill for several weeks, 
are on their way to recovery. Mr. Scanlon has 
resumed work at his office, while Mr. Wallace 
has returned from the Mayo Bros. Clinic at 
Rochester, where he underwent an operation, 
and is convalescing at his home. 


Wholesaler Liquidates, Quits 


Announcement was made Monday noon by 
L. J. Pomeroy, of Chicago, of the complete 
liquidation of the Landeck-Pomeroy Lumber 
Co., hardwood wholesale company of which he 
had been president since it was organized in 
1927. He started in the lumber business in 
1900, and has maintained his offices in the Mar- 
quette Building, at 140 South Dearborn Street, 
for the last twenty-eight years. 

Mr. Pomeroy’s first employer in the lumber 
trade was the E. Sondheimer Co., and he was 
with that company for five years. 

“When I went to the Sondheimer company 
as salesman,” he reminisced for the benefit of 
a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
“Joe Thompson, who now is a partner in the 
Thompson-Katz Lumber Co., was the assistant 
bookkeeper. And Herman Katz was the office 
boy. I was the city salesman.” 

After five years Mr. Pomeroy left the Sond- 
heimer organization and became the Chicago 
sales representative of the Page & Landeck 
Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. He continued 
in this capacity until he resigned to form his 
own company. 

“We used to have a good business, in the 
old ,days,” he said, in commenting on his rea- 
sons for abandoning the wholesale hardwood 
lumber trade. “That was when there was a 
flourishing business among the furniture fac- 
tories in Rockford (Ill.) and in the sash and 
door factories in Chicago. But now it looks 
rather uncertain to me. It might not be so 
bad, even at the present low prices, if the mills 
would only quote customers, direct, prices as 
high as they quote us. But I’ve seen plenty 
of cases where they didn’t. Some of them even 
go so far as to trace their shipments to the 
customer and try to sell him direct, at a price 
we wholesalers couldn’t meet because it was 
lower than we could buy it for, ourselves. For 
the last year I have just about ‘broken even,’ 
but I haven’t made any money. And just re- 
cently the situation got so that the business 
was taking little drops out of my capital. When 
that starts, I stop. I don’t see any good pros- 
pects for a betterment, so I took advantage of 
my ability to pay ‘off everything and step out 
of the picture. 

“I firmly believe, though, that the only way 
lumber manufacturers can sell at a profit, and 
provide adequate service, is through the whole- 
saler exclusively. Other industries do it, and 
they make money. Can you imagine big shoe 
manufacturers, for instance, who market their 
shoes through Marshall Field & Co., sneaking 
through the back fence and trying to sell the 
customer direct? They won’t do it. They do 
the producing, and leave it to the distributor 
to sell the product for them. And if a man 
from Chicago writes to them for a pair of 
shoes they will send him a nice reply telling 
him that Marshall Field & Co. sell their shoes 
in Chicago, and will he please call at the Field 
store. They make money, too. And so do 
the automobile manufacturers, and the men 
who sell their autos. But in the lumber busi- 
ness! You know what happens.” 

“Pom” has not definitely decided what use 
he will make of his time, in the future, but is 


’ sure he will do something before long. He 





assured the writer that he would not leave the 
“old bunch,” as he termed the men with whom 
he has been associated in the Chicago Whole. 
sale Lumber Association. He said he has 
never enjoyed a real vacation, and now intends 
to take one. 

“And I want to say a good word for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, too,” he added, later 
“In all the years I have been in the lumber 
business that paper has been willing to ¢. 
operate in any activity for the good of the 
industry. And it has given us in Hoo-Hoo all 
the publicity we ever needed, too. If I could 
shout its praises from the housetops I would 
be glad to do so.” 


Again Elected Director 

‘St. Paut, Minn., Oct. 14.—F. E. Weyer- 
haeuser, of the Weyerhaeuser Co., St. Paul, 
was re-elected to the directorate of the Great 
Northern Railroad at its annual meeting here 
last Thursday, as were Stephen Baker, of New 
York City, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Bank of Manhattan, and Joseph Chap- 
man, of Minneapolis. The office of chairman 
of the board of this lumber railroad was abol- 
ished by the directors following the resigna- 
tion of Louis W. Hill, who completed thirty- 
six years in the service of the Great Northern, 
For many years he was president, and he was 
succeeded in this office by Ralph Budd, who 
was re-elected at the Thursday meeting. Mr, 
Hill is well known to lumbermen. He will de- 
vote part of his time to writing a biography of 
his father, James J. Hill, “The Empire 
Builder,” and will spend much of his time 
hunting and fishing, he announced. 


TRADE-MARK DEPARTMENT 


conducted by 


National Trade-Mark Company 


Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 





We have arranged with the National Trade- 
mark Co., Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., to conduct this department 
for our readers. The trade-marks have recent- 
ly been passed for publication by the United 
States Patent Office and are in line for early 
registration unless opposition is filed. For 


further information address National Trade- 
mark Co. 


As an additional feature to its readers, this 
journal gladly offers to them an advance 
search free of charge on any mark they may 
contemplate adopting or registering. You may 
communicate with the editor of this depart- 
ment, or send your inquiry direct to the Na- 
tional Trade-mark Co., stating that you are @ 
reader of this,journal. 


ALLTITE Propucts Coast INSULATING CoM- 
PANY, AcousTiTe, HEATITE, PyrotiTe, CoLDTITE 
—Coast Insulating Co., Torrance and Los An- 
geles, Calif. For mineral wool used for sound- 
deadening and thermal insulation purposes. 

WEATHERWOOD, Ser. No. 283,894.—William 
H. Rankin Co., Chicago. For building mate- 
rials, namely, lumber. 

Economy, Ser. No. 285,381.—St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. For wooden 
shingles. 

LiretimeE, Ser. No. 285,382.—St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. For wooden 
shingles. ; 

“3_Tn-Ling,” No. 283,573.—The Logan-Long 
Co., Franklin, Ohio. For composition shingles. 

“4-In-Line,” No. 283,574.—The Logan-Long 
Co., Franklin, Ohio. For composition shingles. 

“Amsapor,” No. 286,731.—American Sash & 
Door Co., Kansas City, Mo. For doors, wit- 
dows, and door and window frames. 

“Vetvetex,” No. 287,013—Sabine Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. For southern pine finish, 
interior trim, moldings, and jambs. 

“X-ILatTep,” No. 284,850.—William B, Few, 
Montrose, La. For wood lath. 
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Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Oct. 12: 
Flooring | $ Drop Siding Casing and Base Plaster Lath No. 2 Shortleaf Shiplap 
3” BG— 1x6", 10-20— as B&better:, 57.00 | NO % %% 4’-- 3.56 Dimension 6181E No. 1 (all 10-20’); 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 66.27 | No Se eebss 38.54 apo eae 60.17] Mo. 1 Dimension, | 7* 4” 10)..---. ee me ee 
ee ae. Ge est 26.44 | 5 and 10”.... 63.69 S18S1E 16”...... 26.69 | No. 2, (10-207): 
a3” F.G— Finish, All 10-20’ Fencing, S18, 10-20 Short- Long- 18&20’....... 27.69 prehesees 2% 
BEBtr, 10-20’... 41.09 B&Better Rough: No- 1— leaf leaf | 2x 6”, 10’...... 20.02 No. 3, (ali 6-20’): se 
No. 1, 10-20’. 31.74 Wr ives 43.94 S a 35.72 | 2x 4”, 10’. 27.69 32.90 a ia ie 20.03 ): 17.48 
No. 2, 6-20’. 21.75 1x8 ogres ye> 42.71 BP aac we 39.67 12’. 27.52 30.45 aca 21.10 an setediohs doth, 18:78 
” EG— 1x5 and 10 43.00 | No. 2— 16’. 27.23 33.48 18&20’...... oe) ooo ee 
ix‘Btr, 10-20’.. 67.18 x12” ....... 43.00 genre 18.28 18&20’. 29.94 35.93 | ox g” 40",..... 99.75 | _. wongleaf Timbers 
ix” F.G.— o/azt | 43 ae a a at heal 20.07 | 2x 6”, 10’. 24.59 29.48 12’...... 21.79. —r . — 
B&Btr, 10-20’ 40.70 | B&better Surfaced: 1 4” 18.85 12. 28.03 8.8% A abe 23.58 under: ue 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 35.50 De. ‘dina eed 49.1  Piaehiceed te 15.77 ae” Seas Sate oy ~ gael ae 7 27.67 
No. 2, 10-20’... 24.02 TR pienncbens cas gibt aid: ; 18&20’. 27.22 31.70 | 2x10”, 12’...... 22.48 ee Re 34.33 
Rie ks 50.55 Boards S18, or S28 2x 8”, 10’. 26.95 .. 6’... eee 25.49 5S" nccddace ce 
Ceiling 1x5 and 10”.. 55.10 | No. 1 (all 10-20’): 12’. 25.68 33.50 18&20’...... 22.79 
4x4", 10-20°— 1x12” acgntts SUAS | Ix8e) .. sess i 16 ssqher 20:8 aa ge | 2x12", ,16.----. 24.79 | a rer roe 
pS _ 80.78 S/ex4, 6&8"... 66.00 X107 -- sees. 7.70 8&20’. 28.48 33.36 18&20’...... 26.62 (An ts J 6”): ‘sail 
i Rew teeeead 30.26 6/4 & 8/4x4, No. z} call 10 to 20°): 2x10 9 10’. 30.01 .. No. 3 Dimension , he aes 31.00 
i Riesstanehea 20.50 | "Gag"... 0.75 ageted 12’. 23-33 31.25 SS PRRs 17.84 10 and 20’... 56.00 
Partition c. suptacsé: 0) | EMO BRE | agaboe Shts peaches: nal << phage. ; 
1x4”— ee ooo. 43.57 | No. 3 (all 6-20’) 2x12”, 10’. 30.86 Byrkit Lath Ye 41.48 
BaBtr ........ 40.30 a pei ee 43.83 © fgets 7.59 S0?. BROS ccce | 6 OE Giccecs 25 10 & 20’..... 40.80 
gt Rae 36.75 1x5 and 10”.. 49.00 | pesteteipase 18.24 10°. 96.86 .... | 6 ame 20...... 18.50 oS & Beck 36.39 
i |. i. eee 0.19 Ge” seeecen 19.28 18&20’. 33.50 45.50 12’ and longer... 18:50 | No. 2 random... 20.15 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 4” 6” @ 


10” ¥é 
Davir., 6-16’..$52.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 


btr.,* 6-16’.. 51.00 55.00 55. 00 67.00 $2.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 50.00 54.00 64. 

No. 2, 8-16’.. 42.50 41.50 41. 30 41°50 49°00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 34.00 36.50 37.50 37.50 39.00 
No. 4, 4-20%.. 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
5"&6/4— 4”"&war. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
D&btr., 6-16’....$72.00 $74.00 $77.00 $87.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 66.00 68.00 71.00 81.00 
No. 1, 6-16’..... 62.00 64.00 67.00 77.00 


For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, add $6; 10- inch, add $8; 12- inch, 
add $6: in No. 3, all widths, add $6; No. 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

et not over 20 percent shorter than 
Dé&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 BB, 4-inch....... $18.00 

6-inch.. 31.00 Gave seae< 21.00 
eee ont pine lath, 4-foot: No. 1, $7.75; No. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 12.—Eastern prices, per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car 
prices) f. o. b. mill are as follows: 


First Grades, Standard Stock 


a Mixed with 

cars cedar lumber 

Extra stars, 6/2.. hy 2.20@ 2.45 $ 2.40@ 2.65 
Extra clears, 5/2. 2.55@ 2.70 2.60@ 2.80 
DM vhennededs $0 3.60 3.50@ 3.90 
OO —e aaa 3.50 3.70 3.70@ 3.80 
Perfections ........ 4.50 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
See 10.00 9.50@10.00 


9.00 . 
Dimensions, 5”, 5/2. 3.10 3.30 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.50@ 2.55 
Extra clears.......- 3.10 3.65 
co > peer 3.75 3.90 
SE hb ikderea en 5 

Perfections ....... 4.75@ 4.95 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2..$ 1.15 1.25 $ y 20@ 1.25 


Common stars, 5/2.. 1. tit 3 1.75 1.65 
Common clears...... 2.25 2.10@ 2.25 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
NE tetkina ate neta $ 3.40 
SEEM. socdvesones 4.00 
erence 4.80 
Perfections ........ 5.00 


SE ples cuurcdale 11.00 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 12.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, Oct. 
9. Reports of prices shown on S828 _ in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than S2S 
on which the prices have been reduced to an 
$2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales.- Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5 per- 
cent of the estimated mill price. RL means 
random length. AL means all lengths, re- 
gardless of whether random or specified 
lengths are called for. Quotations follow: 


Average 
Price 

Pondosa Pine 
1x8” No. 1 common S2S AL.........+.+- $38.29 
1x8” No. 2 common 82S AL..........-.+ 26.56 
1x8” No. 3 common 82S AL...........-. 21.08 
4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL........ 15.17 
126" D polect BIB Bibs... ccccccesccccces 42.57 
5&6/4x4"&wdr D sel S2S AL.......... 55.17 
1x6” C select S28 RL... .-cceeessssveee 59.88 
5&6/4x4"&wdr C sel S2S RL.......... 64.79 
OF Ce re on ks 6 ck o's 66 6s Hes 6 oo 00 35.00 

5&6/4 No. 3&btr shop S2S— 
ES i celiatie os rr 36.61 
ee ha cdg ings naw ke ROR EOE 26.39 
NE Lh he citing Raine een Cee e wee 20.22 

Idaho White Pine 
1x8” No. 1 common 82S RL............ $46.00 
1x8” No. 2 common S2S RL............ 34.73 
1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL.......... 24.96 
4/4 No. 4 common 82S RW RL........ 19.50 
1x6” D select S28 RL........ceesseees 49.01 
5&6/4x4"&wdr D sel S2S RL...........- 76.00 
1x6” C gpelect BIB RLi....cccsavcrccccers 80.45 
5&6/4x4"&wdr C sel S2S RL.......... 94.00 
SO” GC betel GGA. cc ccc tveesiccccners 28.50 
Larch and Fir 

2x6” 16’ No. 1 dimension.............- $18.96 
2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension.............«. 19.04 
1x8” No. 3 common S2S RL.......... 17.96 
4° Oitte wert. OF. GB. Bilbo siccscsces 44.94 
6” C&btr drop siding or rustic RL. 31.94 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Oct. 14.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b. 
New York: 


All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
CO SS ere en eee $1.35 $1.70 
a a a id aaa ts Gnetnce 1.25 1.60 
Ss ald bc eee eee aw Fah ia 1.05 1.35 








[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 15.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Oct. 11, 12 and 14, direct 
only, reported by West Coast mills to the 
Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 





B B&btr Cc D 
Be. a sbite ssh owe $42.00 ote nee pas 
oe aa aaa ai a twas 41.75 rks 
ae i 45.25 
Plat Grain Plooring 
EE. in caw ene 24.50 20.00 
ee 3c canbe dene 33.50 31.00 
Mixed Grain oe 
Se” seaxeaeeees = $17.00 
‘Ceiling 
re aes 23.25 17.75 
BT é wle'e a ela res 23.75 21.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
re a 33.25 28.25 
Bee sc okie ee eae 32.00 29.00 dvateet 
CC 7 ‘Si 21.00 
Finish, Kiln ‘Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
TN ikkcteckn bonne $43.50 $46.50 $59.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” izi0” 1x13” 
ree $17.00 $17.50 $17.00 $20.50 
SU eae ree 11.75 12.50 13.25 3.25 
> ea 9.50 8.75 8.75 yas 
Dimension 


a. 1. 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 

4”$17. 75 et} . $20.00 $20.50 $20.00 

6” 17.00 18.75 19.00 19.25 $22. 25 $22. 25 

8” 17.75 18. 00 19.25 19.75 19.50 20.25 22.50 
10” 18.50 18.50 19.50 19.25 19.75 22.00 22.25 
12” i. 00 19.00 19.50 20.00 19.25 22.75 24.50 


2x4”, 8’, $17.00; 10’, $18.00; 2x6”, 10’, $16.75 
Random 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No . $12.00 oi. 50 = 00 = - $12.75 
No. a 7.25 6.00 me 


No. 1 Common ‘wimbers: 
8x3 to 4x12” to 20’ surfaced 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, rough 


5x56 to 12x12” to 40’ surfaced ......... 19.75 
Pir Lath 
No. 1, 19674’), ATV. cccccccccccccscccces $3.25 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
We ne itu du suore oiick ake 4b eae ee Re 38.75 
a ak g ec tn cela oe ee A 38.75 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Oct. 14.—The poplar siding 
market remains steady, with production and 
demand both a trifle below normal. Local 
producers have fair stocks, and quick ship- 
ments are being made. Prices f.o.b, Louis- 


ville are: No.1 No. 2 

FAS Wolect com, com. 
OO RO hee a $50 $40 $30 $24 
OS Serre 50 38 28 22 
EE ania a meree ese 50 36 24 18 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 15..—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
re $65.00 4/4 ...$34.00@35.00 
1x4—10” .. 50.00 5/4 ... 35.00@36.00 

Bevel siding— 6/4 ... 36.00@40.00 

a” sspaane 27.00 8/4 . 37.00 ar 2S 


%x6”, Flat gr. 27.00 Lath 
Vert. gr. 31.00 Green box 16. 50@19. 00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Oct. 
tions: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, it AH No. 2, $17@18; 
No. 3, $12/13; peelers, $28@35 

Fir, red: Ungraded, $14@16. 50. 

Cedar: $16@1 

Hemlock: Ungraded, $9@1 

— No. 1, $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; No. 
3, $13. 


Everett, Wash., Oct. 12.—Log quotations: 


Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 8, $13. 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $19; lum- 
ber logs, $33. 
$12; No. $10. 


Hemlock: No. 
Spruce: No. 1, 408, No. 2, 19. No. 3, $13. 








Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 12.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. 

Cedar, shingle booms, $26; $20 and $11. 

Hemlock: $11. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn. Oct. 15.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
Common Rough rey and Fen 





&i2ft. 14 ¥ 16 ft. 

mee Sy Sto ccccsess 549.00 $49.00 53.00 
Ix 5 or 6”.. 51.00 51.00 53.00 

KZ SY occcccce 55.00 55.00 53.00 

1x10” ...ccece 61.00 58.00 57.00 

UR18" wccccccs 83.00 81.00 81.00 

Wo. 3, ix 4” -...ccese 38.00 38.00 43.00 
1x 5 or 6” 39.00 39.00 42.00 

BS” wwccecee 41.00 40.00 39.00 

| err 43.00 41.00 39.00 

1x13" wccccccs 53.00 49.00 48.00 

WO. &, 1% 4” cocccces 28.00 28.00 29.00 
1x 5 or 6” 30.50 30.50 32.00 

IX 87 .ccccees 33.00 33.00 33.00 

IRIS" wccccces 34.00 33.00 33.00 

1E138" ..cccces 36.00 35.00 35.00 


For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, add $1.50. Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1.50 to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. Drop siding, add 50 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring. 

No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $29; 12-inch, 
- $30; 1x4-inch and wider, $28.00. 

Mo. 1 Piece (pea Ss 


14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
a. oo $35. So $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
2x, 6” 33.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
2x $” 35.50 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
2x10” - 37.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 39.50 
2x12” .... 38.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 


Canadian 

Bé&btr. Cc D EB Cé&btr. 
 naeeeen $41. 00 $35.00 $25.00 $15.00 $32.00 
i ienkabnd 45.00 40.00 30.00 138.00 34.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 


No. 1 Hemlock Boards, -, 

8’ 2&14’ 16’ 
Be EO lncccccccccces ° $28.00 329. 00 $30.00 
BD cvcgceseccetouse 31.50 32.50 34.00 
Daw. cclesdecresesvens 32.50 33.50 35.00 
BED ccccoscesesveces 35.00 36.00 37.50 
BREE” cvccccccccccsoce 36.00 37.00 38.50 


For merchantable S1S deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $4. 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 

Crating stock, Sl or 59. 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. 2, $28; No. 3, $23 


Mo. 1 Hemlock aos ee s-- 


8’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” $32.00 $32.00 $32.00 $31.00 $33.00 
2x 6 30.00. 31.00 31.00 31.00 32.50 
2x 8” 31.00 32.00 32.00 31.00 32.50 
2x10” - 31.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
2x12” 31.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $3 from price 
é6f No. 1. 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 12.—Prices for red 
cedar —* in mixed cars, new bundling, 8- 


to 18-foot, . b. mill: 
Bevel wy ¥4-in 
Clear =. my 
SG cena $30.00 $27.00 $20.00 
EE gicnt ae a e/a ee 31.00 26.00 23.00 
Gee sndcsek enous 35.00 32.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow 
%-inch %-inch 
DE. 2h rebar eed anise eae $48.00 $39.00 
CS err ae 56.00 43.00 
BP dretateacncdwcasbanwe 65.00 wna 
Clear Finish, 8 to 16’ 
S2or4S Rough 
EE rat wd dan wate ae as oan $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
ahetelie ts aiintr ie Bi te a we otnlaalll 80.00 76.00 
0 See» 90.00 86.00 
eS Oe A kn vie ss saaoae 105.00 101.00 
Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
Bie Gi Gee, BP OD ES vcecccnccosccees $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Mage from 155" ORE UNESP. cccccccccse 50% 
eee ee OD BIO, 6c cok 060Kedesees 40% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
GRE. cet orkks ind adaeades 606K eawess 5% 
Clear Lattice, S48, 4 to d 
100 - &. 
Ban” Ab Mdehuteed nh oda hee ten hawdowen ane 
Dn: gtibieng aweeti end ban walews Oe ek ew nee 40 
De” “seovsatavaetaniacee tein hoenue awe 50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following the average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft piné mills 
during the week ended Oct. 12: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ........ ryt $64.25 
Flat w= we a awdce ee 40.50 41.00 
D Lae remedies vintet 35.00 
Ne re 25.25 

Partition and Siding 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ $39.75 

Pinish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better.............. $60.75 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............ 77.50 
ee ee oe nn cc ace aaseses 67.75 


Discount on mouldings, 1%” and under. 39% 
1%” and over.. 41% 


Boards and Shiplap 


Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1....... $33.50 
ps ol ae 27.00 
ee. 2 Bs cvencs ssouneesiens 23.00 
GE Bs BP Bisrcneeceeocsscneerers 17.50 
Dimension 

2 ae |) grrr $24.00 
OE ee eee 26.00 
= 2 S FAS 22.25 
a ee Ene ab baneetes ceaae 22.50 

Lath 
2k ce Se A waendeenensandaneardosaendes $4.05 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 12.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1l-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the pe- 
riod ended Oct. 1: 


California White Pine 


All widths— 
No, 1&2-clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 
oe «wkeenee $68.50 $64. 60 o53. 4 $39.50 
via aaa 69.90 63.70 61.00 
Se seeeven 66.35 57.05 rv 3 62.75 
| a 76.30 66.40 63.15 66.65 
California Sugar Pine 
OM aécacted $95.00 $79.80 $64.30 $49.95 
nh neetene 85.90 74.80 57.30 60.60 
Oe wvecsee 84.55 66.90 51.65 60.60 
We asesaue 96.60 79.35 67.00 79.30 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 

Inch common..$30.45 ©O™— (No.2 No.3 
- estes $30.85 $19.60 

No. 1, 5/4 xa.w.. 41.00 m 
a. einaiee 28.00 21.95 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w.. 28.15 19” 26.80 22.25 
et eee Ee ee 28.60 22.80 


Sugar Pine Shop 
Inch common... .$42.45 SS 
Siding, %*%x6”— 


No. 1, 5/4 xa.w.. 44.35 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w.. 31.55 better $35.00 
i m. . y 7 sens cneaee 33.50 
0. r dimen., 
1f%xa.W. ..... $16.05 Lath— . 
Australian zo Te aan lea 06-08 
Mixed pines— N - ables ; 
4/45O.W. 2.0.00 $52.15 > 
6/4xa.w. se ” 51.00 PO errr $24.25 
aes | 
‘S/4xa.w. 22.2... 53.90 Douglas Fir 
10/4&12/4xa.w... 57.15 C&better ......$43.60 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor. 
folk prices made during the period Sept. 16 to 
30, as reported by the North Carolina Ping 
Association: 





Rough 
mF 4/4— 

DT GPa es s4ocens hue aeaewane nee eds $45.00 
i We ceeow ed eb naan oy bb a tlenaabeneeent 32.05 
IE tan bwaa «i fndredehttaeltaaiaan se - 23.55 
SEES Deadssvetscebsvdevehicareins. 19.30 

: (No.1 No.2 

B&better No.1 box box 
en epee cr $43.5 ecee eese | am 
i ee 46.5 esi3b o663i acl 
a enasvncrsen 45.85 . 26.20 
Ft ee 45. eels ms a 
 € eae es 47.55 38.45 26.90 22.90 
BNET én ain: 0'd’b a ee 51.05 40.90 26.80 22.65 
ME seseucneden 65.40 46.30 30.20 22.65 

Edge B&better— 
EE “iia ace) S web keel Scnha ee ccaee anne eld 
| __ A ie ital ili ee n hed of th wa 
5/4x12” nis brn aah wee eae Belated wits 70.65 
Pe PRAM SKP eae hKcke ce us eb eee eed Oa waews 55.25 
Bark Strips— 
| EERE ee ae an ee ae 31, 
NEE IES ars 00.5 4d wien dbase ne oe oo ‘it i 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wider Wider 
ee $41.20 $40.25 
No. 1 common, i aa lila 36.9 36.35 
No. 2 common, }#”...... 26.40 27.10 
. 3y”" 
ee eee $3450 
B&better "hark strip partition, ..<sccecccs $33.50 
Box bark strips, dressed............... 19.30 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
MEE Ws. bck és wea deedeuwet $27.70 $18.00 
SE alae oh a Gil te AA a oe 27.15 18.90 
RRS MS AES at 29.10 18.85 
DL” .ridvn a sGd duwacee ns 30.90 19.50 
*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 14.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 

4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 


Fae ered tty: tet br $155 @165 
ba ncwe's 105@110 11 115 115@120 
No. 1 com 80@ 85 a5 90 90@ 95 
No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 54@ 59 55@ 60 
Sound wormy. 45@ 47 54@ 59 57@ 62 


QUARTERED RED OAK— 
eee $115@120 
ae 2 OR css: SE OM sen cee eae 
a OU 0c Se OP .os2 cee eve 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAk— 
UE x ane aes $ 95@110 $100@120 $120@135 
70@ 80 80@ 85 100@105 
No. 1 com.... 60@ 68 68@ 73 85@ 92 
No. 2 com.... 40@ 45 48@ 55 55@ 58 
No. 3 com.... 26@ 28 27@ 29 83@ 38 
Sound wormy. 49@ 51 59@ 62 62@ 67 
Basswoop— 


eee $ 78 80 $ 78@ 80 $ 88@ 93 
No. 1 com.... 57 60 62@ 67 70@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 382@ 35 37@ 42 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— 
0 Se $ 80 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com 48 54 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com. 22 23 23@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 2 com, 32@ 34 36@ 38 88@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BircH— ‘ 
 -chinwsens .-F1SO@ 120 $105@115 $110@120 
No, 1 commo 
and sel 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 
No. 2 com 85@ 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BErECH— 
0 ae $ 60@ 65 $ 65 70 $ 75 


70@ 
No. 1 com.... 40@ 43 45@ 48 45@ 50 
No. 2 com.... 3 30@ 


PoPpLaR— 
Panel & No. 1 


win. & wider $140 $150 $160 
ee 105 120 130 
Sans, & sel. 80 95 110 
paneer nes 0 65 70 

No 5 ; vr $ 38@ 41 45 47 49@ 51 
No. 2 B.. 33@ 36 36 38 38@ 40 

MaPLEeE— 

i =F +-+-$ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 


and sel. ...- 51@ 56 65@ 70 78@ 82 
No, 2 com.... 34@ 39 40@ 45 47@ 51 
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Nor. Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 

‘Pine — = ' FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 

FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 4/4 ... 65.00 655.00 45.00 26.00 20.00 e o. 0. o. 

4/4 ....8 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 22.00 5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 60.00 33.00 21.00 a ++-8 ape 2 joa +4 $ oa.ee $ ry $ 1 
5/4 .--. 80.00 70.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 6/4 ... 84.00 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00 ea - i we te oo oe 
6/4 --- 95.00 80.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 8/4 ... 93.00 88.00 70.00 389.00 21.00 te .°. 1980s thee tae ee 

$45.00 $/4...-- 105.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 2200 po. pry 10/4 ous 116.00 125-99 $0.90 60.00 0.00 

i Birch— 4/4 ... 80.00 .... 65.00 27.00 19.00 vee . 90. . sees 

ioe 4/4 ee 90.00 70.00 45.00 30.00 21.00 5/4 «ao ae Rca 60.00 30.00 20.00 16/4 ... 170.00 145.00 130.00 nieae ovse 

No, 2 5/4 93.00 73.00 654.00 88.00 22.00 6/4 .,. 90.00 .... 65.00 $0.00 %20.00 Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and 

box 6/4 96.00 76.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 8/4 .., 95.00 .... 75.00 38.00 *26.00 wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 

f 8/4 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.00 10/4 ... 105.00 .... 85.00 62.00  .... Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
= 10/4 ..- 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 coos 12/4 ... 115.00 sees 95.00 67.00 30.00 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
22: 36 12/4 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 .... *Bridge plank. of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
Rie 3/4... 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 waen and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
rh - "10- oat gy on tans 8 : ae rar. ace a Peon. 1No. No. 3A 

65 For nc wdr., a -inc war. 4/4 ... 75.00 63.00 62.00 381.00 24.00 ° ° 
22.65 add $15; for 6-inch & wdr., 8-foot & lgr., add 5/4 ... 77.00 65.00 64.00 34.00 26.00 om. om. com, 
$2. 6 coe CRED Tee SERU  BEEP BERD OF ccésecedesecccnndsss $48. 00 $38. 00 $28.00 
Price of No. 2 and better, 4- one 6-foot 8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 62.00 36.00 26.00 ere eae ---- 50.00 40.00 30.00 
48.95 lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 465.00 acai He cvccdveccsccssesces Ce 6 Sa sae 
64.50 Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- on two face 12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 65.00 eee Brezrco— No. 2 and 
apse a SS eS eae eS Sli stock, 4/4, $75, or on grades, FAS, $85; better 
55.25 inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face N 4 , $80, or on sts ny FAS, $90: 4/4. $33.00 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. > +. ean CT ESEERSPeP PRR SPST S SS ROE EEEEECEEE 47,00 
31.45 Sort ELM— One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- AS Sel. No.1. No.2 0. 3 
18.40 FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $76 OE sane $70. 00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $32 00 
” 4/4... 68.00 68.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 Oax— END DRIED WHITE MaPLE— 
att 5/4... 72.00 62.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 =D FAS No. 1&Sel 
ider 6/4... 83.00 73.00 60.00 30.00 23.00 4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 4/4 ....... cc cccccccccceuee $ 95.00 $80.00 
0-35 3/4... 88.00 73.00 65.00 36.00 23.00 . 5/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 20.00 5/4 ...................00e 102.00 82.00 
6.35 10/4... 95.00 85.00 70.00 4000 .... Oe exe See «ee We Ae BD GPO hvivccccbacccessows'cd sas 107.00 87.00 
Hi 12/4... 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 .... 8/4 ... 116.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 8/4 2. 117.00 97.00 
9.50 
3. 
9:30 SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
=~A Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended Oct. 8, Chicago basis: 
8.0 ~ FicuRED Rep Gum— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 Rep Oak— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
ase *  & + eee ae”: — tt pee Qtd. FAS... 66.25@ 80.75 84.00@ 87.25 90.75@106.00 108.75 @124.00 
8 85 Se  “caccadsnved “sevabidiadewd ” SaeRewerees No. lé&sel 41.00@ 59.50 53.00@ 69.00 58.00@ 67.00 66.25@ 73.25 
8.85 ohare Md a Dk. Raves MOE COE dnGinadobnes ” cancde nas tee "enue uanete 
: Qtd. FAS... 96.75@103.75 96. 75@ 101. 00 96. 75@102. 75 97.00@104.00 Mrxep Oak— 
No. 1&sel 54.50@ 57.00 63.2 65.00@ 67.25 pot, wormy. 41.00@ 46.50 46.00 = = ...ccccceeee 56.50 
Pin. FAS... 93.75@ 99.75 98. 35 @102. 75 98. 73 @ 104. eas aches — 
—_ No. 1&sel 53.25@ 57.50 56.25@ 61.50 .25@ 67.00 71.75 Pln. FAS... 85.50@ 87.25 90.00@ 97.00 90.00 94.00 
7h Sic PMD sictauckans- sieedeluenss> piedunwedacs Saps (A 8 eaweeeeeeRe ce veaeRhandve: -beietee 
S wh eo Saps&sei. 62.75@ 68.00 G10@' 7828 SLov@ 80.88 Gio0 
td. FAS... 64.50@ 68.00 67.50@ 69.50 67.50@ 70.75 65.75@ 76.25 sel. 62. , ‘ ? 
> 1&sel 18.500 56.00 48.50@ 51.00 52.50@ 54.75 51.00@ 63.75 No. 1.... 49.00@ 52.75 52.0 52.00 55.00@ 65.25 
le- Pin, FAS... 58.00@ 69.75 62.50@ 67.75 63.50@ 72.75 68.00@ 74.75 No. 2-A.. 37.00@ 43.50 38. 50@ as. cae  —° weskbadacabea 
ip- No. 1&sel 41.00@ 55.00 45.00@ 52.25 48.50@ 54.25 55.00@ 59.00 aie Dees» Ge GOtw «SLO BESO nccccccvccdes .ssovcvaveces 
; . - ; 27.00 8.5 ‘ — 
i EE Ee ote ei FAS inns 18% 0 ou ny $:50020050 0150 a8 
a a No. 1&sel 57.25@ 68.50 70.50 61.50 65.75 
Qtd. FAS... 51.50@ 57.00 60.00 =—=—s ca eueeeeeeee 56.00@ 60.25 Rick SR MEE. adicsebucnds 37.50 39.75 
65 No. 1&sel 41.50@ 45.25 ...........-. 45.00 46.00@ 48.25 Ne. | ete ; 25.00@ CE A kowGresectaa vekaeameeives Opaiartecude sae 
20 i Oo re er eee Sort eS 
95 Pin. FAS... 43.00 OO ee No. 1&sel 52.00 WES...» ‘bgsctescccel Ate 
60 No. 1feel 88.00@ 86.76 S6.TEO BEBO nccscccccces cvwccevenecs BrEECH— : 
62 TUPELO— No. eben Ow é'ee60 6s wed See Pe be ta XS 35.75 ececeeeccece 
Qtd. Sorr ExtmM— 
Wt ME i etackriece” Steeewees es)” eeeeddaan en 52.50 } eS 67.00 
Pin. FAS... 46.50@ 53.25 57.25 Og ae i ide on.) Dee ee eS. ee eee 52.00 
No. 1&sel 38.00@ 43.25 47.25 4O.75@ 41.96. occccccccess Se Se aiedeciaavdh kveckedes. cue” so idee eneks 32.50 
Mo, 8.20. -B9:76@ SE80 cc ccccsccces 28.75@ 30.75° 30.00 Corton woop— 
Weems Onn INT scien MN, eo cnn aks camer: panera teen 
i. 2 Oe. .  . ceceaatie, avkuscedsees. Seabbeeeenes No. 1&sel 38.75 Dn! 7\- |. gnacetiacehh. baleeeenaieel 
5 Sie, SU PEGE TED cc cccccccoes ssececsceees 80.00 Sal Ecay GE WE Beda dickisnes- do wes tadee ~eeantaneuel 
+4 ee re NS er Se a aaa 50.00 Basswoop-— 
2 Pin. FAS... 89.00@ 96.50 ..........6- 112.00 122.75 @126.00 a, i Cr CO is ceuks) aba dedddenses uateasdeieaien 
8 No. l&sel 52.25@ 62.00 65.25@ 67.50 71.00@ 71.25 78.75 MaGNnoLtia— 
| No. 2.... 41.25@ 49.50 51.25 54.25 57.75 FAS .... 79.00 $2.50@ 88.25 ............ 73.50 
i Mo. & Mar SO.26G BEBO nccccccccces socccccecces sesceescsces Sk: See Oe FO on ccsecees .canasceevaes 55.50 
A, Since MED UD cocoa deencese | oceccosecvht 27.75 We Baca Se MD GwdChack ese Sene: ¢ ) > \ Nebulae 
3 
5 Shortleaf wimenste 84S, %-inch Scant. 
7 PHILADELPHIA PRICES 0- to 16-foot ; WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 
Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 14.—Wholesale prices 3 S26" 2. .ccveces hn 2x10” cccesccces $31.00 Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 14.—Prices of West 
3 secured from authoritative sources exclusively 2x6” cenateeres | Ee a 32.00 Virginia caiionenine secured .from authorita- 
: for the American Lumberman are as follows: Be scctxennes 30.00 cheat “Game aad ane’ Wee Gas eae 
Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 eet Cucina Wine Fecieg | | Lomsmnusan, ase os fellows: 
Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) e oO. r. O. oO. ‘ : 
' 7 Missiasipp! }1%276, Titt.......967-09 985.08 $28.06 Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5&6/4, $115@120; 
Southern Northern and 18x2%" flat....... . 8/4, $125; 10&12/4, $135&140. Common, 4/4, 
Florida Florida Louisiana Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers $60; 5&6/4, $70; 8/4, $80. 
SOAREM .ccccces $42.00 $43.50 $50.00 1x6", %x5%....$30.00 1x10”, %x 9%.$32.50 
ED 6545 sks 41.00 41.50 50.00 ixg”’ %x7%.... 32.00 1x12”, %x11%. 34.00 Chestnut: FAS 4/4, $85@88; 5&6/4, $100@ 
3&8x8" 2... 2.6 $3.38 yt ree }#-inch thick, add $1. 105. Common, 4/4, $56@58; 5&6/4, $62@65. 
ne a a 48.50 52.00 Glear Red Cedar Bevel Siding | Sound wormy, 4/4, $36@38. No. 2, 4/4, 327028. 
IBtx1Se +--+: 2.00 te Gaon Maen LL 5-00 | Poplars Fas 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, $136. 
3a4xl4” 212... 68.00 66.50 Se GI asacriianiier>ceseassecabesitns 64.00 | Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $82@85; 5&6/4, 
5&14x14" ...... 54.00 53.50 68.00 Maple Flooring, f. o. b. Philadelphia $90@95; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $62@65; 
SREZIO” on. cece 80.00 oes sap 4 MFMA— 4§x2%y” lyyx2%~ | 5&6/4, $70@73; 8/4, $78. No. 2-A common, 
a ae aa $2. ales “ jb ge dete an eige Steg tale hoary ty 4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $49; 8/4, $52@54: No, 2-B 
engths to eet, a CONG STAGES. occ ccccccccce y . : : 
Each 2 feet additional, add $1 to 22-foot Third grade............... 59.50 58.50 common, 4/4, $30; 5&6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36 
price. Pondosa Pine Dressed Bed Oak: FAS 4/4, $95@100; 5&6/4, $110@ 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. c D No.2 No.3 | 115: 8/4, $120&125. Common and select, 4/4, 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face jx 4” .......... $69.50 $58.50 $47.25 $38.75 | $60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77, No. 2 
(Rail Delivery) OD ie ge, 79.50 63.50 45.25 40.25 | common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4, $47@50; 8/4, 
B&btr. ht. rift. $95.00 No. 1 sap flat..$42.00 1x 8” .......... 74.50 63.50 45.25 40.25 $50@55. 
Bé&btr. sap rift. 80.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 30.00 1x10” oF alia tele nua lls 84.50 73.50 oo og White Oak: FAS 4/4, $1100115: 5a6/4 
B&btr. flat.... 50.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 20.00 1x12” .......... 99.50 88.50 ’ $ : ’ ; : 
2 Common Roofers 9? and GD.c.ss 104.50 938.50 55.25 45.25 $125@130; 8/4, $130@135. Common and select, 
Air Dried No. Lath, 4-foot Mo. 1 4/4, $65@70; 5&6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. No. 
D2&SM— D4S— a 0 . .$6.50 c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered | 2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 5&6/4, $55@58; 8/4, 
1x6” (%x5%).$26.00 1x10” .(%x9%")$28.0 ee i «| ge0@63 
1x8” (%x7%"”). 27.00 1x12” (%x11%”) 28.00 Hemlock .......... 4.90 c.i.f.— 5.50 delivere . 
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Just Off 
the Press— 





Handbook of 


Wood 
Construction 


Principles—Practice— Details 
' _by DUDLEY F. HOLTMAN 


Construction Engineer, 
Nat’! Committee on’ Wood Utilization. 


Tuis book was prepared under 
the direction of the control com- 
mittee of the National Committee 
of Wood Utilization and is rec- 
ommended and fully endorsed by 
this body which was appointed 
by President Herbert Hoover. 


Ir is the first comprehensive and 
authoritative, yet simple and easy 
to understand, guide to good 
wood-using practice ever pub- 
lished. It is an honest-to-good- 

*ness manual of design and spect- 
fication in wood construction. 
Plentiful illustrations reinforce 
and clarify text. 


Ir is a reference work that 
should be on the desk of every 
lumberman to decide all ques- 
tions affecting the use of wood 
in construction, to aid in the effi- 
cient selection and application of 
lumber and promote efficient and 
economical forms of design. 


‘ 700 Pages 
11 Complete Chapters 
500 Illustrations 
6x9" —2" thick 


$6 


Postpaid 


American fiunberman 


431 South Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 


Est. 1873 


per 
copy 











This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 33 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Oct. 16.—jNorthern pine demand 
is rather spotty, but the wood continues to 
move in fair volume, at prices which distribut- 
ers consider satisfactory. Industrial users are 
the principal buyers. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Northern pine 
demand is not at. all brisk, but is fair for 
this season. Retailers are filling in their 
needs by ordering in truck loads. Whole- 
salers have been adding extensively to their 
stocks, as they are of the opinion that prices 
are likely to show an advance. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Oct. 16.—The furniture facto- 
ries are the “big noise” in the hardwood mar- 
ket this week, and it is reported that radio 
cabinet contracts are swelling the amount of 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended Oct. 12: 


First Second 
g8x2y%” 


Third 
TTT rt re. $89.74 $74.46 


$51.14 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 14.—Prices on Amer- 
ican black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 
FAS: 6-9%” wide: 4/4, $245; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$255; 8/4, $265. 
“AS, 10” and wider: 4/4, $275; 5/4, $280; 6/4, 
; 8/4, $295. 
ae 4/4, $165; 5/4, $170; 6/4, $175; 8/4, 
8 


No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $115; 6/4, $125; 8/4, $140. 
No. 2: 4/4, $42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, 
basis, on oak flooring: 





Chicago 


3Bx2%” x1%” %x2” %x1%” 

lst qtd. wht. .$124.00 124.00 $96.00 $73.00 
Ist qtd, red.. 91.00 86.00 5.00 70.00 
2nd qtd. wht.. 84.00 74.00 65.00 63.00 
2nd qtd. red.. 78.00 72.00 65.00 63.00 
lst pln. wht.. 91.00 74.00 69.00 55.00 
ist pln. red.. 84.00 74.00 61.00 60.00 
2nd pln. wht.. 81.00 68.00 51.00 51.00 
2nd pln. red.. 77.00 68.00 53.00 54.00 
Pe WE steers 64.00 62.00 38.00 41.00 
i 64.00 62.00 38.00 41.00 
. , ar 31.00 29.00 18.00 18.00 
%x2” %x1%” 

ere Perr ery $103.50 $103.50 
aa 5. a. ial ahaa we eins 103.50 103.50 
CO ES ESS 81.50 83.50 
Cg =e eee 81.50 81.50 
OS ee ere 79.50 81.50 
ee ne noc ekevkeaeakaues 73.50 75.50 
IS ie doh an oe Cane baie 73.50 69.50 
Sf A a ee 67.50 69.50 
EE? ig ins a eipwa we Weben we ae 52.50 50.50 
2S a ee 52.50 50.50 
aos bi edna Sd wel hw we a edhe 23.50 23.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, 
$3; for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 





gum and walnut which will be used. One 
radio manufacturer now has a production 
schedule of 6,500 sets a day. Automobile body 
plants continue to take auto dimension, and 
agricultural implement factories are in the 
market for cottonwood, maple and oak, chiefly 
in first and second grade stock. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 14.—Southern 
hardwoods demand continues spotty, most 
buying being hand to mouth. Flooring fac- 
tory and planing mill purchases are at the 
minimum, Furniture factories are taking 
fairly liberal lots of sap gum and 2-A poplar, 
and some 4/ to 6/4 No. 2 oak. Export in- 
quiry is slightly improved. 


—————_ 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Hardwooa q 
mand has slowed up a little, according to an 
eral wholesale yards, but a fair amount of 
business is coming in. In some cases deal 
ers report that they are doing more than 
they expected to this month. One wood that 
is lagging to some extent is chestnut, 
excess supply of 1-inch good chestnut is Said 


to exist, but the lower grades are fairly 
active. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 15.—Gum continues 
to hold the center of the stage, upper grades 
being sought by furniture and radio cabinet 
manufacturers, while lower grades are wanted 
by box manufacturers. Buying of magnolia 
and elm by automobile body interests has 
subsided somewhat. Cottonwood is in only 
fair demand, with box manufacturers Paying 
$2 to $3 less than they did a year ago. White 


oak seems to be in better demand than red 
oak. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 14.—The tone of 
the hardwood market here has_ improved 
slightly, with gum and cottonwood boxboards 
retaining the lead in activity. Oak was quiet 
locally, but more active elsewhere. Export 
trade was fairly quiet but gaining, with No. 1 
common oak the most active item. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Oct. 16.—Yard trade in fir con- 
tinues slow, with retailers buying in small 
lots only. Industrial demand, and car mate- 
rial business, are reported on the upgrade 
with substantial order files and fair prices, 
Country yards are buying spruce for the pur- 


pose of filling in depleted stocks. Prices are 
firm. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 14.—Numerous 
large building projects are absorbing fir ona 
broad scale, and prospects are promising, but 
owing to keen competition the returns are 
hardly commensurate. One of the real draw- 
backs is the tendency of producers to ship 
on consignment, and wholesalers are proceed- 
ing cautiously. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 14.—Fir supplies continue 
plentiful, and arrivals are heavy, while de- 
mand is perhaps a little below normal. Price 
range, c.i.f. New York harbor, on 2x3-inch is 
from $25.75 for 10-foot lengths, to $28.75 for 


18-foot. Prices for 2x4-inch are 25 cents 
higher. The range on 2x12-inch is from $25.50 
to $31.50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 15.—Most of the 
fir orders are coming from country yards in 
Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa, and the volume 
is not large. Practically all of the orders 
being placed here are for mixed cars, and 
mostly for common grades. Prices are said 
to be a little weaker. ; 


HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 15.—Request for 
eastern and northern hemlock is light, and 
so also are offerings, hence prices keep about 
steady. Business in hemlock boards has 
failed to expand. Clipped are offered at $32, 
and random at $30. Comparatively little lum- 
ber is now on the way from the West Coast. 
There is a-fair inquiry for mill shipment but 
competition is keen. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 14.—Demand for western 
hemlock is characterized as normal by whole- 
salers, who nevertheless complain that there 
is very little new business and that yards are 
carrying only meager stocks. There is an 
ample supply of fine lumber. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Oct. 16.—Industrial plants are 
in the market for lowgrade Pondosa pine, for 
crating, and shop grades also are in fairly 
good demand. Yard trade is still quiet, with 


dealers indisposed to lay in large stocks. In- 
dustrial prices are reported on the mend, but 
there is no change in the yard prices. Mill 
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— 
stocks are well balanced, but as many mills 


e operating on curtailed production sched- 


a there is little danger of any large surplus. 


ule 
BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Western pines 
demand is fair, though it is not as active as 
dealers think it should be at this season. 
tack of building is complained of in a good 
many cases. The curtailment of production 
at the California mills is resulting in a firm 
market in both white and sugar pine. Idaho 
pine is also firm. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 14.—With supplies of the 
most popular grades of Idaho and Pondosa 
scarce, these woods were firm today at prices 
that prevailed last week. Following are the 
Jatest quotations on Idaho white pine: 


D. sel. No. 1com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
ix 4” $ 61 $61 $52 $39.50 
ix 6” 66 64 52 42 
1x10” 76 69 52 42 
1x12” 101 92 52 42 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 15.—Demand for 
western pines continues to taner off, with 
yard business very slow and industrial con- 
sumption slowing down. There has. been 
some call for cheap boards. Prices are show- 
ing less strength. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 15.—Demand for 
eastern spruce frames is just sufficient to 
keep base steady at $42 for present limited 
production. Random is very quiet and quo- 
tations are barely steady; desirable scantling 
is offered at $32@33. Boards are quiet but 
steady, as the supply of nice, dry lumber is 
limited. Lath are dull and weak; there have 
been some recent chances to buy 1%-inch 


at $5.50. 
CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, Oct. 16.—Retail trade is slow in 
picking up according to its usual fall man- 
ner, but industrial cypress is moving in in- 
creasing quantities. Prices are firm and stocks 
are well balanced. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 14.—Cypress buy- 
ing continues spotty and is confined mostly 
to B and C finish. Some industrial buying 
is noted. Country retailers are taking small 
lots for farm repair work, especially in lower 
grades. Prices are slightly softer for top 
grades. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 15.—The market for 
yellow cypress continues quiet. What buying 
there is is largely of lower grades, with upper 
grades still extremely dull. There is a fairly 
good demand for red cypress. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 14.—Demand for 
southern red cypress was reported to have 
improved slightly. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Oct. 16.— The great slump in 
building of small residences is continuing to 
have a debilitating effect on the retail yard 
trade in southern pine, as in Douglas fir, and 
no relief is predicted generally until there is 
some easier situation in the money situation. 
Industrial users, however, are paying good 
prices for their pine, and are taking it in in- 
areasing quantities. 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 15.—Orders for 
southern pine are not very numerous and are 
mostly for unimportant quantities. Some 


wholesalers speak of roofers as firmer, due to 
curtailment in production, but the range of 
Prices is still wide. The 8-inch air dried are 
Selling at $28.50@29, and occasionally below 


$28. There is a moderate demand for parti- 
tion. Flooring is quiet, but steady to firm. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 14.—Conditions 


are unimproved in the southern pine trade. 
Prices on most commons are soft, with mill 
supplies liberal, although the movement of 
transit cars is restricted. Buying by retailers 
is curtailed, Finish and millwork are dull. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 14.—Demand for southern 
Pine is not heavy. Roofers are selling fairly 
well, and there is a good demand for flooring. 
Prices have shown little alteration in recent 
weeks, 
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“Just One of the Reasons for 
Low Cost and Dividends” 


The Associated Lumber Mutuals 
have consistently kept operating ex- 
pense to a minimum because operat- 
ing expense is one of the big factors 
in the cost of insurance. 


The operating cost of our Companies 
averages only 2214% of premium in- 
come, as against 45% and more with 
some of the biggest and strongest 
stock companies. 


Our Companies were organized and 
are operated for the two-fold pur- 
pose of providing for the lumber in- 
dustry, better insurance at lower 
cost. 


Low operating cost and earnest at- 
tention to prevention of loss have 
effected substantial savings which 
make possible our dividends to pol- 
icy holders and the low net cost of 
our insurance. 


Write any of our Companies for full information about our policies, 
our payment of claims, our fire prevention service and our dividends. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Central Manufacturers Mutual in- 
surance Ce., of Van Wert, Ohile 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ineur- 
ance Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insuranee 
Ce., of Boston, Mass, 





Lumbermens Mutual Insurance ° 
of Mansfield, Ohio me 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion, of Seattle, Wash. 






Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Fire tnsuranee Ce., of Philadel 
phia, Pa. 








ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 15.—Increased buying 
of and inquiry for southern pine lower grades 
were noted last week, and there was an im- 
provement also in industrial trade. Manufac- 
turers for the most part are holding their 
stock at present market, but an increase in 
prices is expected by some factors here. Rains 
in the South have held down shipments, espe- 
cially of transit cars, and few of these are 
now afield. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 15.—Southern 
pine demand has been slipping the last week, 
and prices have lost strength. The East and 
South continue to furnish the best volume 
of business, with demand in this section 
very spotty. Country yard buying is strictly 
for immediate requirements, and it is re- 


ported that stocks in most sections are badly . 


run down. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NEW YORK, OCT. 14.—Fairly good amounts 
of eastern spruce lath have been received 


here in the last week. Wholesalers report 
demand fair, with supplies ample. Supply of 
western shingles is heavy, and demand is 
light. Prices on shingles and lath are un- 
changed of late. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 15.—Shingle de- 
mand is pretty badly scattered, and the mar- 
ket is not at all active. Most of the orders 
are coming from country yards, and it is 
said that plenty of the cars are split two 
or three ways. Prices have shown no change. 
Siding demand also is mostly from the coun- 
try, and is not large. There is a fairly good 
eall for lath. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 15.—Box lumber is 
moving in fairly good volume, and prices are 
being maintained. Producers have moderate 
stocks of dry boxboards on sticks, of which 
about 838 percent is sold and awaiting ship- 
ment. Consuming industries are generally 
busy, and are calling for a normal amount of 
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Especially Adapted for 


Handling Lumber 


Designed for all kinds of yard 
use, the ORTON Crane Truck 
consists of a regular Model “A” 
crane mounted on a steel sub- 
structure equipped with rubber- 
tired steel wheels, with wide steel 
road wheels or with flexible 
crawling treads. 


Travels and steers in any direc- 
tion. Lifts loads varying from 
15,700 pounds at a 10-foot radius 
to 3,700 pounds at a 30-foot 
radius. Equipped with a 55- 
horsepower gasoline engine. Sep- 
arate clutches for each operation. 


Write for Bulletin No. 62. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





RTON 


Cranes, Shovels & Buckets 








packing lumber. Round edge white pine inch 
boxboards are $27@30. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 15.—The clapboard 
trade is listless, and there has been very little 
improvement since Labor Day. Current archi- 
tectural styles restrict the use .of clapboards. 
Offerings of eastern spruce and native white 
pine are very light, and prices keep firm. The 
market is well supplied with Coast lumber, 
and some lots can be bought rather cheaply. 


Hymeneal 


FREELAND-LLIFF—John Freeland, man- 
ager of the Krum Lumber Co’s yard at Free- 
land Park, Ind., and Miss Marie LIiff, of 
Hoopeston, Ill., were married recently at the 
Catholic rectory at Dunnington, the Rev. B. 
A. Biagel performing the service. Following 
the ceremony a three-course wedding break- 


fast was served at the home of the bride’s. 


mother. 


Timber Land Sales 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 15.—The Cleve- 
land Lumber Co., of Jasper, Ala., has pur- 
chased 12,500,000 feet of standing timber in 
Fayette, Walker and Marion counties. It is 
reported that a number of small mills will 
be erected to prepare the rough material for 
the company’s yard and planing mills at Jas- 
per. It is expected that smaller timber tracts 
in the vicinity will be added to the holdings. 





AccorDING to plans of a nationally known 
furniture manufacturing company, as an- 
nounced in Sales Management magazine, a 
process has been perfected whereby burlap, 
peanut shells, sawdust and other waste prod- 
ucts can be reduced to a common plastic sub- 
stance, then molded under pressure into articles 
of furniture. It is understood this product 
will be ready for the market about the end of 
the: year. 








OBITUARY | 


THOMAS JEFFERSON MARKS, aged 72 
well known resident of St. Joseph County’ 
Indiana, for nearly a lifetime, died suddenly 
at his home, Rose Hill farm, southeast pr 
Lakeville, Ind. Sunday morning, Oct. 13 
Death came unexpectedly, as Mr. Marks Was 
in his customary good health and had ex. 
pected in a few days to celebrate with his 
wife their golden wedding anniversary, yy 
Marks was employed in South Bend by Coo, 
& Adsit, Martin & Page and the St. Joseph 
Lumber companies. He was foreman of the 
last named company for some time, but re. 
tired from active business about ten yearg 
ago. Mr. Marks was born in Linkville, Ing 
Dec. 26, 1857, and was the son of Mr. ang 
Mrs. Thomas V. Marks, early Indiana settlers 
Mr. Marks is survived by his wife and four 
sons and five daughters, one brother and one 
sister, 27 grandchildren and seven great 
grandchildren. 


CECIL R. SWANN, secretary-treasurer of 
the Swann & Kopcke Lumber Co., of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and one of that city’s best known 
business men, died suddenly on the night of 
Oct. 2, of a heart attack. Mr. Swann, who 
was 47 years old, was stricken while standing 
with his wife looking into a display window 
of a downtown department store. He had 
been a resident of Knoxville for twenty years, 
having moved there from Dandridge, where 
he was born. For fifteen years he was secre- 
tary-treasurer of the J. N. Logan Lumber (Co, 
In 1922 he organized the Swann & Kopcke 
Lumber Co., with Harry C. Kopcke, and had 
been secretary-treasurer of that company ever 
since. Surviving are his widow, a 16-year- 
old daughter, a brother and two sisters. 


MRS. BLIZABETH SIMPKIN, wife of 
“Parson” Peter A. Simpkin, chaplain of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, died Oct. 10 
at her home in Dayton, Ore., after an extended 
illness, and was buried in Salt Lake City last 
Monday. The serious illness of Mrs. Simpkin 
became generally known among lumbermen 
when the “Parson” was unable to attend the 
annual convention of the order in Amarillo 
last month. Messages of sympathy were re- 
ceived from lumbermen all over the United 
States and Canada at Dayton and Salt Lake, 
the former home of the family, and where 
for many years, the Rev. Mr. Simpkin was 
pastor of St. Philip’s Congregational Church, 


WALTER P. STONE, eastern Kentucky 
traveler for Dibert, Stark & Brown, Donner, 
La., who was badly injured in an automobile 
crash, on Shady Lane road, near Lexington, 
Ky., on Oct. 3, died on Oct. 5, from his in- 
juries in a hospital in Lexington. Services 
were held in Lexington on Oct. 8, and the 
remains sent to Cincinnati, the following day 
for cremation. Mr. Stone was 70 years of 
age, and had been known as a cypress sales- 
man for many years, having been with the 
Gulf Red Cypress Co. for a time before going 
with Dibert, Stark & Brown about three years 





ago. Mrs. Stone, who was also badly hurt in 
the crash, is still confined to a hospital in 
Lexington. 


LEONARD B. E. McCLEARY, prominent 
in the lumber and coal trade at Thorold, Ont. 
died on Oct. 13 in the General Hospital at, St. 
Catharines, after a long illness. He was born 
in Thorold about 50 years ago and was the 
son of the late William McCleary, member of 
Parliament for Welland County. He served 
as mayor and alderman and in other responsi- 
ble offices and was secretary of the Liberal 
Conservative Association of Welland. His 
widow, a son, William, and three daughters, 
Jean, Marjorie and Betty, survive. 


DAN MACKNET, senior member of the 
Builders Supply Co., of Decatur, IIl., died on 
Sept. 23, after an illness of nearly a year, at 
the age of 62. Mr. Macknet was born in IIli- 
nois and had been engaged in business in 
Decatur for 27 years. A widow and one 
daughter with two grandchildren survive him. 
Mr. Macknet was a member of the Knights of 
Pythias and the Rotary Club. He had a large 
number of friends in the lumber trade 
throughout Illinois. 


FRANK M. BARTON, for many years con- 
nected with the building trade of Boston, 
Mass., and widely known among eastern lum- 
ber dealers, died suddenly of heart disease at 
the Harvard Club of Boston on Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 9. Mr. Barton was born in St. 
John, N. B., seventy years ago. 


CASPER JOHN WILLS, owner of a sash 
and door factory at Belleville, Ont., died on 
Oct. 7 after a short illness. He was born in 
Treland and went to Belleville as a small boy. 
He was a member of the Masons and the Odd 
Fellows.. Surviving are three sons, James and 
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charles, of Toronto, and Jack, of Niagara 
Falls, and a daughter, Mrs. Claude Hayes, of 
Belleville. LPS £2 
mrs. FANNIE H. CLEMENTS, wife of 
James M. Clements, vice president of the 
Fisher Lumber Corporation, of Memphis, 
Tenn., died in the Harper Hospital, Detroit, 
Mich., following a heart attack on Sunday, 
Oct. 13. Mr. Clements is critically ill in the 
same hospital suffering from an operation per- 
formed about two weeks ago. He was not told 
of the death of his wife as a relapse was 
feared. Mr. and Mrs. Clements had been resi- 
dents of Memphis for thirty years and had 
peen married forty-five years. Mrs. Clements’ 
was taken to Madison, Ind., her old 
nome, for burial. 


WALTER M. McDONOUGH, 45 years old, 
hardwood salesman for the Hammond Lumber 
Co. Los Angeles, Calif., for the last ten years, © 
died in that city on Oct. 8. He was a widely 
known and popular member of the southern 
California lumber fraternity. 


Patents Reeeulle Issued 


The following patents of interest to !umbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
yentor when ordering: 


1,725,495. Log sawing machine. Crawford W. 
Vogler, Vancouver, B. C. 

1,725,515. Method of sharpening hollow or mor- 
tiser chisels. Adolph H. Hawkinson and Erick 
W. Peterson, Rockford, Ill., assignors to Greenlee 
Bros. & Co., same place. 

1,725,525. Receptacle and method of making it. 
Mathias R. Kondolf, Cynwyd, Pa., assignor to Box- 
board Products Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,725,526. Container and closure therefor. Mathias 
R. Kondolf, Cynwyd, Pa., assignor to Boxboard 
Products Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,725,708. Process and machine for drying lum- 
ber. Elihu W. Fowler, New York, N. Y. 

1,725,861. Tapering mechanism for sawmill knees. 
William B. Grueter, Menominee, Mich., assignor to 
Prescott Co., same place. ° 


1,726,124. Plane with interchangeable blades. 
Boris Rodionoff, Tunisie, North Africa. 


1,726,241. Hack saw blade holder. Paul T. Schu- 
bert, Mill Valley, Calif. 


guia Rip saw. Walter Skowron, Minneapolis, 
nn. 





1,727,158. 1indercutter. William M. Carroll, Ryder- 
wood, Wash. 

1,727,226. Saw setting tool. Nikola Basta, Van- 
couver, B. C. 

1,727,251. Methods for removing the sap from 
felled trunks and for impregnating, coloring or dry- 
ing same. Otto Reimann, Berlin-Charlottenburg, 
Germany. ; 

1,727,289. Log boom attachment. Nils F. Johnson, 
Seattle, Wash. 

1,727,307. Timing mechanism for veneer trim- 
mers. Thomas Robinson, Everett, Wash., assignor 
to-Coe Manufacturing Co., Painesville, Ohio. 

1,727,388. Portable electrically driven machine 
for planing, grinding, drilling, milling, sawing, and 
other operations. Bruno Simonides, Mannheim 
Germany. 

1,727.452. Expansive bit. Carl A. Swenson, 
Rockford, Ill., assignor to Greenlee Bros. & Co., 
same place, 

1,727,557. Railroad tie adzing machine. John ‘J. 
Pierce, Rockford, Ill. 

1,727,810. Box end and method of making it 
Albert E. Cranston, Spokane, Wash. 

1,727,939. Art of foresting and dyeing standing 
living trees. Herbert Renner, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignor to Chemicolor Wood Preserving Co. 

1,727,988. Grooving tool. Fred W. Kammerer, 
New York, N. Y. 

1,727,030. Shaping machine. Richard Bieski, 
Detroit, Mich. 

1,728,367. Log boring machine. Claude G. Sapp, 
Olympia, Wash, 

1,728,393. Saw carrier for saw filing machines. 
Freeman E. Collier, Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to 
Foley Saw Tool Co., same place. 

1,728,570. Cutter for bar removing machines and 
the like. Knut R. J. Lagus, Abo, Finland. 

1,728,753. Packing device. Charles W. Gerlach, 
Chicago, assignor to Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
Same place. - . 

1,729,000. Drilling and mortising machine. 
Ernest G. Lacey, Collingwood, Australia. 

1,729,092. Tenon saw. Percy A. Aubin, St. Au- 
bin’s, Jersey, Channel Islands. 

1,729,146. Glue clamp carrier. Edwin F. Bill- 
strom, Rockford, Ill. 

1,729,324. High speed reciprocating saw. Carl 
8. Bates, Chicago, assignor to International Stamp- 
ing Co., same place. 

1,729,365. Felling ax. John Sells, Seattle, Wash. 

1,729,604. Log feeder. Leon O. Bartlett, Berlin, 

H., assignor to Brown Co., same place. 

1,729,605. Log pusher and the like. Leon O. 
Bartlett, Berlin, N. H., assignor to Brown Co., 
same place, 








CRAIG MouNTAIN 
-Pondosa Pine 


“I Want Some More of That 
Lumber Like I Got Before’— 


Would you like to sell lumber that will prompt cus- 
tomers to make this request? 


Then, stock some of our light, soft, white, Pon- 
dosa Pine finish, mouldings, casing, base, ceiling, sid- 
ing, ete. ’ 


Craig Mountain lumber, cut from altitude grown 
trees, is so fine to work, so light to handle, so easy to 
saw and nail that carpenters, contractors and builders 
are quick to say, “I want some more of that lumber like 

-I got before.” 


Try a car and see if your custom- 
ers don’t like our stock better. 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER Co. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


- SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


G. S. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Bivd.. Kansas City, Mo. : 
Alex W. Stewart, $31 Lumber Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















“QUALITY” - Makes Homes More Salable 

ak ooring —not alone new ones, but also old houses—by encour- 
0 Fl aging owners to line all closets with 
builds trade on merit. ‘“ = 
Order it in mixed DE SOTO” Closet Lining 
cars with “De Soto” Supply this stock manufactured from Tenn. Aromatic 
Closet Lining. - Red Cedar and you'll notice an increase in sales. Order 


L Cc. L. or carlots mixed with “Quality” Oak Flooring. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 


Heading 
N the hea be ad- 
lo display except ding can 


Remittances to accompany the order, 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be ra 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


For people in the lumber and woodworking 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Read the ads in the Classi- 
fied section—many opportunities are offered 
for buyer and seller. 


When you want employees or employment or 

when you want anything or have something 

to sell, advertise in the AMERICAN LUM- 

BERMAN, Greatest Lumber Newspaper on 

Earth. 

Our address is—431 8S. Dearborn &t., 
Chicago, Tilinois 


| Wanted —Employees 


WANTED 


Experienced box factory operator with some cap- 
ital to build and manage small box and crate fac- 
tory in South Alabama in connection with local 
saw mills producing 25,000 feet to 30,000 feet per 
day suitable for box and crate purposes. Large 
local demand within fifty mile radius. 

Address “D. 52,” care American Lumberman. 























SAWYER ALSO SAW FILER AND 


Millwright wanted; a sawyer for a modern timber 
remanufacturing plant. Man with ability to get out 
production and handle men. Also man to keep up 
saws and do general millwright work throughout 
plant. HARVARD LUMBER COMPANY, 6000 Har- 
vard Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED MAN 


Who can lay out and make sash and doors. Ad- 
dress BALDWIN LUMBER COMPANY, Billings, 


Wanted—Salesmen 


WANTED 


High class salesman with established trade among 
industrials either in the East or middle West, 
who can show good credentials. He should be 
thoroughly experienced in selling—a real producer. 
A splendid opportunity for the right man. In 
replying give experience, age, references, and what 
kind of arrangements you would like to have. 
Address “D. 56,” care American Lumberman. 





























EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


For salesman of proven ability in Western Michi- 
gan territory. Wholesaler with established repu- 
tation requires a man to sell Southern Pine, Hard- 
woods, Inland Empire and West Coast woods. Give 
age, references, experience, salary wanted. 
Adé@ress “M. 27,” care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 


For Northeast lowa to sell fir and cedar products. 
Address “A. 62,” care American Lumberman. 






































Wanted—Employment Wanted—Employment | 
POSITION WANTED WITH WHOLESALER RETAIL BUILE MATERIAL manaaan 


Practical lumberman. Thoroughly conversant with 
selling conditions and trade requirements. More 
than ordinary experience distributing Western, 
Northern and Southern lumber, including Hard- 
woods. Offer service and knowledge VERSUS 
financial cooperation, profit sharing basis, or will 
consider active management of department on sal- 
ary. Reference and further details, if interested. 
Address “D. 65," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION: AS STENOGRAPHER AND 


Secretary to General Manager. Northern Saw Mill 
operation. 


Address “D. 68,” care American Lumberman, 





WANTED POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
With manufacturer or wholesaler who can make 
salary worth while. Thoroughly experienced and 
well acquainted with the trade. 

Address ‘“B. 70," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 


Five years experience as office manager, with 
wholesale lumber manufacturing concern. Age 26, 
married. Best of references. 

Address “B. 61," care American Lumberman, 





POSITION WANTED MANAGER 


14 years experience all phases. Retail lumber and 
ere Age 34, married. Open for position 
at once, 


Address “A. 67,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER OR 
Accountant. Northern Saw Mill operation. 
Address “D. 67,’ care American Lumberman, 





SUPERINTENDENT OR CHIEF DRAFTSMAN 
Architectural or planing millwork line; high class 
man; long experience; age . 

Address “H. 10,” care American Lumberman. 





MARRIED MAN 35 YEARS OF AGE 
Good . health and habits, ambitious, industrious, 
congenial and loyal, fair appearance and good ap- 
proach, ten years’ experience handling sales, cred- 
its, collections and traffic, manufacture and whole- 
sale yellow pine. Five years pine department re- 
tail. Handle. any office work in volume. Not 
afraid to assume responsibilities. Prefer mill or 
retail. Best of references. Available immediately. 
Wire or write BOX 32, Bay Springs, Miss. 





WANT A POSITION 
As lumber grader or yard foreman. 


With 20 
years’ experience from stump to car. With No. 1 
reference. 


Address “B. 50,” care American Lumberman., 





WANTED SITUATION AS SUPERINTENDENT 


of hardwood or softwood operation; know business 
stump to consumer; can come at once; A-1 ref- 
erences; or R. R. and woods supt. or yard fore- 
man. Address “‘C. 65,"" care American Lumberman. 





I WANT POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 


Hardwood or softwood, right or left mill; strictly 
sober, goud grader, steady worker. GEORGE FOX 
28 Wheatrow Ave., Mansfield, Ohio. 


WANTED—A POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 


Of a large Hardwood Operation. 
Address “SALES MANAGER,” 
Lumberman., 





care American 





YOUNG MAN WANTS SITUATION 


As salesman, office manager or bookkeeper. 12 


years’ experience. Well acquainted with yards and 
industrials. 


Address “D. 61,” care American Lumberman. 





IT IS EASY 
TO FIND A BUYER OR SELLER 


When you advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN with the aid of the Wanted and For Sale 
department—your troubles end. 

The Classified advertisements are read each week 
by the buyers and sellers. 

You can tell the whole United States what you 
want to buy or sell by advertising in the Wanted 
and For Sale department. 

We receive many letters commending the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN for the good we do. 

This splendid letter was sent in by one of our 
advertisers: 


“We take this occasion to commend your publi- 
cation for the satisfactory results which we have 
obtained from our advertisement which we ran 
in two of your issues, signed “Box 743, Lynch- 
burg, Va.’ 

“We have gotten a good many replies, most of 
which referred to your publication, and we are 
now negotiating with several parties for the sale 
of our land and timber, and should we in the 
near future have occasion to use your publica- 
tion, in a similar way, it will be a pleasure for 
us to do so.” 


It’s up to you to get what you want or sell what 
you do not want—DO IT ADVERTISING. 








Experienced line ward operation desires change on 
or before first of year. Will invest $2,000 to $3.009 
Address “B. 54,” care American Lumberman, — 


WANTED POSITION AS 


Saw-Mill—Planing-Mill—Yard or Woods foreman 

or shipper. Can handle lumber business from stump 

to consumption. Best endorsements furnished, 
J. T. PITMAN, Quincy, Fla. 





——— 








SITUATION WANTED 


As yard manager or bookkeeper. Ten years ex. 
perience as bookeeper and auditor of large line 
yard company and eleven years as manager of re. 
tail lumber and material yard. Best of refer. 
ence. 


Address, “W. 8,” care American Lumberman,. 


. FIFTEEN YEARS’ ‘EXPERIENCE 
Associated with large retail lumber company. Past 
three years in house building business. Desire new 
connection. Excellent references. 

Address “A. 58,” care American Lumberman, 

WANTED 

Position in Chicago as stenographer-bookkeeper in 
lumber office. Ten years experience with concerns 
handling lumber and sash and doors. First class 
references. Can handle correspondence without 
dictation. Thoroughly familiar with all lumber 
terms. 

Address “C. 51,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION 
In lumber office of saw mill, wholesaler or yard, 
20 years experience in office work and selling. Will 
go any place in states, Porto Rico or Cuba, 
HENRY W. JOHNSON 
1127 Sixteenth St., Columbus, Ga. 


MARRIED MAN, FIFTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Retail-wholesale lumber; also about three years 
experience retail hardware. Would like position 
as yard agent. 

Address “‘C. 54,’’ care American Lumberman. 




















POSITION WANTED 
As Manager or Assistant. Manager of Pine Mill 
by Experienced man fully qualified to handle sales 
and production from stump to car. Now employed, 
available on 30 days’ notice. 
Address “C. 55,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
Thoroughly experienced, wants permanent posi- 
tion with good concern. Can report at once. 
Address “C. 70,” care American Lumberman. 








WANTED: OPPORTUNITY TO CORRESPOND 


With and meet sawmill operators regarding open- 
ing for man of excellent experience in southern 
hardwoods and western pines. References to all 
former employers. 


Address “D. 54,” care American Lumberman. 





MILLWORK ESTIMATOR DESIRES POSITION 


Also experienced in billing and detailing into shop. 
Familiar with C. B. A 


Address ‘“D. 53,” care American Lumberman. 


SALES MANAGER AND EXECUTIVE 
Wants situation. Have experience as buyer and 





salesman. Know the dealers, industries, railroads 
in C. F. A. territory. Age 37. Married. 
Address “D. 55,” care American Lumberman. 








YOUNG MAN WITH NINE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


In retail and wholesale lumber business desires 
position. Have travelled South New Jersey and 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 


Address ‘‘D. 58,” care American Lumberman. 


SITUATION FOREMAN OR”INSPECTOR 


Nineteen years experience, thorough knowledge of 
Association rules, all woods, excellent reference. 
Address “D. 59,” care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN—YOUNG MAN SINGLE 


Wants to learn lumber business. College grad- 
uate. Best of references. 


Address “D. 57,’”’ American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of Large Lumber Operation. 
Address “D. 60," care American Lumberman. 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


By N. Chapin. Saves Time and Labor—Prevents 
Errors. The tables reduce to board measure all 
fractional sizes of lumber, advancing by quarter- 
inches from 1x1 to 15x15 inches square and 20 
feet long; also scantlings and square timbers, ad- 
vancing by inches from 2x2 to 30x30 inches square 
and 50 feet long. Saw logs are reduced to board 
measure. The book contains 171 pages of strong 
white paper, is 4x7 inches and is bound in cloth. 
Price, delivered, $4. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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